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GENEllAL IMTRODUCTIOM 


AIR Pasadena! Synonym alliterate of 
Poetry, Peace, Plenteousness, Pleasure; 
brightest bloom of hyperbole the fields 
of rhetoric afford, the choicest superlatives, 
metaphor and simile, its beauties to de¬ 
scribe demand; Pasadena! an argosied 
storehouse of bounties; made rich by the God 
of Nature—perfected in the works of man; a 
climate matchless in mildness, every balmy 
breeze that blows bearing healing in its wings 
—the Creator’s Sanatorium, dispensing medica¬ 
tion for diseased body and nerve-racked 
brain, health for multitudes “without money 
and without price.” Pasadena! Symbolic of 
grandeur, repose; mountain-walled, 
sun-embathed, star-studded, fragrance-fraught, flower-bedecked, rose- 
crowned, where perfumed spray is purloined from the ocean zephyr to 
bloom a Milky Way of orange groves, only to melt away, at New Year, 
into golden apples of Hesperides; where the filmy robe of the graceful 
pepper is set with carmine clusters of ruby rosaries; where the humblest 
field is laid with the richness and splendor of the cloth of gold of the 
poppies; where softened sunshine and mellow moonbeam mingle in 
treasured mines of blossom in that most queenly creation of the rose 
world—the Gold of Ophir. Pasadena I Far-famed Land of Sunshine; 
where, on manifold morns of cloudless skies “soft gales go forth to 
kiss the sun-clad valeswhere, at eventide, there is a gorgeousness im¬ 
poverishing words “in the painted oriel of the West, whose panes the 
sunken sun incarnadines;” and where the night—most glorious night I— 
incomparable, even to the splendors of the Neapolitan night or the 
star-emblossomed nocturnal glories of Egypt; where the enchanted 
cerulean dome blossoms nightly with “the forget-me-nots of the an¬ 
gels in profusion prodigal; where is felt “the calm, majestic pres¬ 
ence of the night;” where is heard by the rapt soul, in the music of the 
spheres, “the manifold, soft chimes, that fill the haunted chambers of 
the night.” Pasadena! Magnificent in mountain, mesa and verdant vale; 
melodious with grand opera, with anthems, carols and roundelays blent! 
from the tireless throats of myriads of feathered impresarios and prima 
donnas; perennially clad in vestments of embowering bloom of regal 
hues and emerald setting; choral from the dulcet Aeolian harpings of 
the siren breeze from o’er the seas; perpetually adorned like a bride 
for her nuotials; set upon a swelling land-sweep where “every pros- 
pect pleases.” Pasadena! Where the poet to set thy multitudinons 
beauties to rhythm, where the Titian to dip his brush in thy rich-dyed 
skives and pluck the hues of thy blossoms for a paintin?, meet to nut 
before a wondering world and sav “this is Pasadena!” Well might 
Goldsmith have sung of thee as Ox Italy: 

“Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

That proudly rise or humbly court the ground— 

\Vhatever blooms in torrid tracks appear. 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year— *- 
Whatever sweets salute the northern skv 
With vernal lives that blossom but to die— 

These, here disporting, own the kindred soil 
luxuriance from the planter’s toil; ’ 

While^ sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance ’round the smiling land.” 

to Spafn^^"^' impulsive Byron attune his lyre to thee as 

“It is a goodly sight to see 

heaven has done for this delicious land! 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand. 

“O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills 
Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills.” 

Pasadena! Jypical the world around of the higher life, culture 
lofty Ideals; where righteousness is exalted; where the home, the 
school, the church in triune link of Freemasonry join hand in hand in 
one continuous marcji “onward, upward”;, where the very air is 
redolent of refinement; where lofty standards of intellectual attain¬ 
ment and moral excellence are the passports to community favor. 
Pasadena! R^ch in the impalpable riches “more to be desired than 
niuch fine gold”; an ever-flowing Pactolian stream of home, school and 
church influence, the model of models among the peculiarly ideal home 
cities of the continent. Pasadena! All hail on this, thy joy-day of the 
year! 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ ^ 

But the weavings of the romancer, the idyls of the poet and the 
reveries of the sentimentalist aside, Pasadena, to the man of affairs 
appeals as a community full of progress and virility. The seeds of 


growth are germinating on every hand. In no essential of substantial 
progress is the city lacking. This is not an idle assertion, but a 
contents of this number will show, from 
official data, that along every line the city is developing like a young 
pant. There is building everywhere. The sound of the saw and 
hammer is the civic hymnal of the community. The builder’s trowel 
IS the tuning fork of progress. The merchant’s busy yardstick is the 
surveyor s measure of commercial development. Electric cars are 
singing melodies of expansion over routes never before belted by 
bands of sted. Pasadena’s waistcoat of one year ago is like unto that 
ot the full-habited boniface after a bounteous Christmas dinner for 
inadequacy. The municipal girth bands, loosened and let out to the 
northward a few months ago, are again tight. The city limi-ts must 
be epended. Already East Pasadena is on the anxious seat. Soon 
Itadena is expected to cast aside her maidenly reserve, make a leap 
year proposal and be joined in wedlock to the larger city. Greater 
Ppadena IS no real estate dealer’s dream; it’s an accomplished fact. 
The swaddling clothes of infancy have been doffed, the vestments of 
lusty youth have been donned. The hayseed has all blown away from 
the sheep-pasture Pasadena of recent memory; this is no longer a 
country way-station. Pasadena is a City. It is useless to go into 
figures here; look within for the statistics, but suffice it to say that no 
country is growing more rapidly on a more 
solid basis than is the Crown of the Valley. If you doubt it read the 
ngures. 

The moral, religious and educational tone of Pasadena are unique 
as compared to cities of its size. Saloons, dives of infamy, Sabbath 
desecration and degrading institutions are kept far beyond the corpora¬ 
tion line by the cornmunity’s firm mandate, “thus far and no farther.” 
It is a community into which any parent may be proud to bring his 
youthful son or daughter, being assured that here children are free of 
which in many cities lure youth to destruction. 
While being a distinctively church-going community, there is broad 
tolerance among the various sects and creeds represented here. There 
IS a spirit of harmony pervading the religious element of the city as 
mre as it is commendable. The ministry is strong, able, fearless 
borne of the most prominent divines on the Pacific Coast occupy 
Pasadena pulpits. The church architecture is imposing. For sym- 
quiet beauty some of the church edifices here are unexcelled 
m the West. The year just closed saw the inauguration of plans for 
several splendid new churches; notable among these is the projected 
new First Presbyterian church, to be located on East Colorado street. 

1 nis will be a noble edifice, costing some $140,000. 

public schools of Pasadena have reached the ne plus ultra 
schools of the state. Their rank in efficiency of 
dfh is foremost, as is attested by 

xr’’ of work won at the St. Louis and Portland 

expositions No city anywhere has better schools than Pasadena, and 
education the city is fortunate in being the 
Polytechnic Institute. This institution has a wide 
reputation for excellence. vviuc_ 

Pasadena is well supplied with every feature requisite to- a 

Trp nruli’rKfrr'''" institutions 

are proverbial for safe, honest, intelligent, conservative manasrement— 
tail 11 res are almost an unknown quantity. Its streets are well paved 
and sightly; Its sewerage sy.stem ranks with the best in the country; 
sanit,yy conditions are idea ; its parks are models or landscape beauty! 
Its business bocks are sightly and substantial; its street car service 
«’'«Ilent. there being rapid transit at frequent intervals in 

growth, while rapid, is 

not af er the manner of the mushroom or Jonah’s gourd, but rather like 
unto the deep-rooted, wide-spreatling, sturdy oak that defies a thousand 

the'^'i!:! whirUvmd. Permanence, stability, encompass 

the city round_ about like a fortified wall. 

., 1’’® occasion which this special number is intended to celebrate— 

the 1 ourriament of Roses—has become the unique annual festival of 
the United States or of the world, if you please; for nowhere beneath 
the canopy is there such a gorgeous New Year fete, with millions of 
natural blooms embowering fantastic floats, as beautiful a spectacle as 
ever fairyland conjured. With enthusiastic rivalry each successive 
year, the management has striven to make the magnificent festival ius* 
a bit more strikingly beautiful than the preceding one, and that is tlie ' 
spirit in which President Neff and his board of directors have a'o- 
proached this celebration today. It is for the discriminating public to 
judge how wel they have succeeded. But it is due them in this con¬ 
nection to say that never has a Tournament here been more intelligentlv 
and painstakingly handled than by the present management. 

The publishers of Ihe Pasadena Evening Star desire herewith to 
express their sincere thanks to all those who have contributed so 
pnerously to make this number what it is; unstinted praise is due the 
business men of the city who have so generously aided this enterprise 
by their patronage; to all those who have contributed special articles or 
sentiments, a meed of gratitude is owing; the officers and directors of 
the 1 ournament of Roses Association have been especially courteous 
and hax^e given their hearty co-operation, which the management of 
L he btar desires to acknowledge, and for which gratitude is felt. 












































THE TOURNAMENT QUEEN, MISS EUSIE ARMITAGE, AND HER MAIDS OF HONOR 


First Row (from left to rig-ht). Lucile Van Ornum, Lillian Carson. 

Second Row. Bernice Robinson, The Queen (Elsie Arniitagre), Alice Calkins. 

Third Row. Frances Stuckert, Ruth Suapp, Edith Crocker, Hazel Carus, Elizabeth Barrows, Mabel Owen. 
Fourth Row. Ramona Henderson, Ruby Booth, Helen Douglas, Natalie Brokaw, Clara Baker, Vera Phelps. 
Fifth Row. Marcia Coolidge, Bessie Snow, Jean Carpenter, Edna Shell, Marie Putnam. 
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Superb Is Tournament Pageant 

IN GRACE AND GORGEOUS BEAUTY BLENT 


Splendid Spectacle Embowered with Millions of 
Brilliant Blooms in Fantastic Fete Rivaling Fairy 
Dreams — Multitudes Cheer Parade Unique in 
Splendor—Thrilling Chariot Races—Beauty 
and Chivalry of Lovely Pasadena in Flower 


Yes, it rained! 

But it rained flowers and pretty 
women; fine horses and gallant men. 
And the floods of these things poured 
through the streets of Pasadena and 
overflowed into the gaily decorated 
houses. The waves of life and color 
swept the streets and rose in tinted 
-breakers to the housetops. 

The fiat had gone forth: 

Let there be light—and flowers; sun¬ 
shine and balmy breezes. And there 
were all of these things in prodigal meas¬ 
ure and to spare. 

Red of Maiden’s cheeks—and of roses; 
white of fair brows and dimpled arms— 
and of roses. These make the Tourna¬ 
ment colors. And over it all a wide 
stretch of intense, blue sky to make the 
national hues and proclaim the vast 
reaching of the fame of the Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses. 

Wholly beautiful, decked by Nature 
for the day of worship accorded her by 
thronging multitudes, Pasadena today 
held high state as the Queen of all the 
rose gardens of the world. The day 
dawned in a perfection of freshness and 
sun-radiance and fram every tree and 
bush and plant was out forth a welcome 
to a new year of flowers and sunshine 
and all the beneficent wonders that make 
Pasadena the fairy spot of millions of 
miles of territory. 

The mountains, curtained in folds of 
transparent velvet, offered themselves a 
towering scenic background for the gor¬ 
geous and animated panorama of flow¬ 
ers that moved in beauty at its feet. A 
great out-pouring of yellow sunlight that 
tipped with glory each waving banner 
and each flower-burdened equipage, was 
spread all over the royal little city. As 
of old, the splendid barge of Cleopatra 
passed down the emerald and lily-bord¬ 
ered Nile, freighted to the water’s edge 
with blossoms so the train of roses and 
the lovely lesser flowers, all with an es¬ 
pecial beauty of their own, floated 
through the streets of Pasadena while 
from every bit of velvet lav/n that lined 
its way, a welcome was flaunted from 
sister flowers to the willing captives in 
the retinue of beauty. 

To aid the efforts of her devotees in 
making the day one of incomparable 
loveliness. Nature on the eve of its final 




THK HOTEI. RAYMOND VICTORIA 


preparation sent the gentlest of sweet 
showers and an ocean breeze which 
washed and swept the valley of San Ga¬ 
briel for the coming of its guests. With 
a day of uninterrupted sunshine she set 
her fingers to the love-labor of decora¬ 
tion and with the sky coming of the 
young year, flung aside house-wifely care 
and scattered every treasure of color and 
sound and odor at her feet. 

The pageant, which heralded another 


year of wonder and beauty for the 
Crown of the Valley, was fairly vocal 
with a grand burst of color, that irradi¬ 
ated the thoroughfares .of the city. The 
air throbbed with a passion of colors and 
with the flooding sunshine and caressing 
zephyrs. Wherever the eye roved—for 
so great was the riot of life and hues 
that it rested nowhere—it caught a new 
note of harmony until the impression 
was that of a great, sonorous pean. 


NOVKETY entry of grant ORTH 


It scarcely needed the. appearance of 
the gaily caparisoned horses and their 
sashed and rosetted riders to announce 
that the cortege was near at hand. Ex¬ 
pectancy had reached such a high tide, 
that with the first trumpet note a thrill 
ran along the human stream that rib¬ 
boned the streets. The procession moved 
slowly and none of its individual charm 
was lost in the general grandeur. Above, 
the bannerets of red and white, the tour¬ 
nament’s chosen colors, waved rythmic- 
ally, and from the windows, crowded 
with eager faces, bright streamers flut¬ 
tered. 

That each entry and its own coterie 
of loyal admirers was evidenced by 'the 
murmurs of approval that greeted all of 
the magnificent turnouts. This year the 
judges had a task, more difficult than 
ever before, for never have there been 
entered for competition floats, tally-hos, 
traps and other equipages representing 
such a lavish outlay in money and artis¬ 
tic skill. More in quantity and in qual-. 
ity was the watch word of the Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses for the New Year of 1906 
and the result was surpassingly lovely. 

The friendly rivalry of the schools 
was never so enthusiastic as this year 
and the striving brought about some 
unique and beautiful effects of decora¬ 
tions. No less original and up to the 
spirit of the day were the splendid 
hotel entries, while various orders and 
individuals were in with decorative 
ideas that combined ingenuity and art 
in a fetching way. 

There were typified in wonderful 
fashion a quaint pink and white flow¬ 
er garden, an old stage coach of the 
40's, an Indian tepee surrounded by its 
leaves, a basket of “buds,” an animated 
violet and lily bed, a gallant man-of- 
war, a gold and red sunset effect—a 
French picture in pink and white, and 
i daring representation of the tourna¬ 
ment of roses itself. Beside the coaches, 
four-in-hands, victorias, traps and auto¬ 
mobiles, an especial feature of the 1906 
parade was the equestrian display. The 
devotion to the saddle that keeps many 
winter visitors out in the open all day, 
made it possible for this feature to be a 
notable one and some of the ladies who 
rode were not far out done by the her¬ 
alds, mar‘;hals and outriders. 
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the high school’s prize winning 



The parade, the most extended in the 
history of the Tournament festivities as 
well as the most elaborate, moved very 
promptly, considering the vast “busi¬ 
ness’^ incidental to getting so large a 
number of entries in line. An hour and 
a half was the time given for its passing 
a point. So great a revelation was each 
succeeding piece of flower decoration 
that the procession might have been 
thrice as long and not taxed the patience 
of the onlookers. The faces of those 
who rode beamed with the remarks of 
approval, all of which did not fall to 
the prize winners. If beauty is its own 
excuse for being, even the entries which 
failed of awards carried their own tro¬ 
phies in their loveliness. 


blossoms. Perhaps the entry which was 
at once the handsomest and most unique 
was that of the Altadena school. This 
was a man-of-war, and it moved through 
the streets as though floating on water. 
It was elaborately rigged out. Hull and 
smokestacks were solid red geraniums, 
the conning tower was red and green 
and the two small boys were costumed 
as admirals. This auto float was cheered 
all along its way. 


High School Float. 

The High School each year seems to 
have reached the culmination of ingen¬ 
uity but each year improves on its pre¬ 
vious conception. This year the idea 
was of a Chinese temple. The six-in- 
hand was decorated in the pagoda form 
with numbers of queer Chinese orna¬ 
ments carried out in flowers with orient¬ 
al cords and dangles hanging over the 
sides and depending from the roof like 


Parade Formation. 

Cheer after cheer greeted the excep¬ 
tionally magnificent entries, and that 
there was a bewildering number of these 
was evidenced by the almost continuous 
murmur that ran along the streets. Cer¬ 
tain entries, always counted on for a fine 
display, exceeded themselves and numer¬ 
ous others surpassed all expectation. To 
the contrary, of not having sufficient 
flowers by reason of the recent unprece¬ 
dented coolness, there were profusions 
of them. They were even used without 
regard for quantity and fairly enveloped 
the floats, autos, traps, tally-hos and even 
the horses’ trappings, and the out-riders 
and marshals. It was remarked on every 
hand that in quality also the flowers were 
the choicest of any tournament year. 

Each horse wore his garland of flow¬ 
ers proudly and pranced to the music 
of the splendid bands. The marshals 
wore in their jaunty hats wreaths of 
flowers and the running gear of the ve¬ 
hicles of all sorts were fairly lost in 


AETADENA SCHOOL’S BATTLESHIP—FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN FLOATS 


umbrellas. The rig was preceded by 
Chinese outriders and two Chinamen 
walking and carrying between them a 
gong which they struck at intervals. The 
colors of the costumes were dull blue 
and pink and the equipage combined sev¬ 
eral tones of pink. The effect was strik¬ 
ingly oriental and splendid. 

The Queen and her maids in their 
lovely Colonial costumes, powdered hair, 
lavender fichus, black patches and pretty 
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SIX-IN-HAND AND ATTENDANTS 


faces received acclamation all along the 
line. In their daisy trimmed vehicle they 
were indeed a bower full of beauty. The 
Fire Department made its record ap¬ 
pearance. Palm leaves, the stalk part 
outlined with blossoms, played an im¬ 
portant part in their decorations, and 
calla lilies, red geraniums, poinsettias and 
smilax smothered each ladder, engine 
and hose. 

Fine Hotel Displays. 

The three largest hotels were repre¬ 
sented in a manner that called forth 
ejaculations of pleasure when their rigs 
swept by. Hotel Maryland’s six-in-hand 
bore a burden of bewitching girls in 
fetching white gowns with violet hats, 
gloves and crooks. The body of the 
trap portrayed a violet bed from which 


sprang all this beauty. Hotel Green was 
decidedly and witchingly French, with 
its big pink umbrella shading the faces 
of a group of as pretty girls as Pasadena 
in the hey-day of her season boasts. The 
Raymond had a trap fairly covered with 
all sorts of blossoms, beautifully blend¬ 
ed. 

Two of the very charming and smart 
entries were the T cart in red and 
green of Mr. Hinds and the pretty trap 
of Miss Bland, which was quite Spanishy 
and very lovely in deep yellow mari¬ 
golds. 

If any in the crowd felt cold shivers 
it was when the war-whoop of the Im¬ 
proved Order of Indians was heard. The 
Indians’ entry was one of the perfect 
things that made the parade singularly 



fine and distinguished above its kind. 
The float held at one end a tepee of gera¬ 
niums and smilax and at the other a 
large American flag done in flowers. The 
costuming was perfect and in the train 
which followed were braves and squaws 
and one little “Injun” riding on an ab¬ 
original dragcart. 

Rough and Picturesque. 

In the brilliant processional that 
wound its stream of coloy through and 
through the city, the appearance of the 
roughly and picturesquely attired horse 
trainers, the Caballeros in their jackets 
and sashes and the armored trumpeters 
gave a delightful Old World effect. As 
its parting glimpse the procession 
showed an almost motley aggregation of 
prettily decorated bicycles, tiny pony 


carts, burros and saddle ponies. One 
bicycle, ridden by a woman, bore aloft 
a miniature merry-go-round in full mo¬ 
tion. 

The equestrian feature was a notable 
one. Many of the devotees of riding 
entered their good horses and the band 
of skillful riders made an impressive ap¬ 
pearance. 

No procession has been quite so full 
of novelties and pretty entries. Little 
children in tiny automobile baskets of 
green and red and dainty little misses 
in lily covered carriages glided through 
the streets, while school songs and yells 
floated out from the handsome entries 
of the Columbia, Garfield, Wilson, 
Grant, McKinley, Lincoln and Madison. 

Each flash of color brought to the 



GAREIKDD SCHOOL’S PRETTY TURNOUT 


THE equestrian DIVISION 
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vision a new beauty and catchy music 
from the bands carried the animation 
to the highest point. 

The parade, in formation, was divided 
and directed in the following manner 
and took the scheduled line of march. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Mounted police. 

Grand Marshal John B. Miller and 
aides. 

Civic organizations in carriages. 

President and directors, mounted. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Chief A. M. Clifford. 

Fire Department — Engines, ladder 
trucks, hose carts, etc. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Chiaffarelli’s band. 

Tournament Master F. S. Allen. 

Aides, trumpeters, horse tamers, Cab¬ 
alleros, polo ponies, herald, queen and 
outriders, four-horse chariots. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Marshal Cloyd G. Guyer. 

Six-in-hands. 

School, double and single teams. 

FIFTH DIVISION. 

Marshal Lloyd R. Macy. 

Santa Ana Band. 

Marching clubs, floats. 

SIXTH DIVISION. 

Marshal John E. Jardine. 

Four-in-hands, pairs, tandems, singles. 

SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Marshal John E. Marble. 

Ocean Park band. 

Tandem saddle horses, saddle horses, 
ladies, saddle horses, gentlemen. 

EIGHTH DIVISION. 

Marshal Edward H. Groenendyke. 

Tandem ponies driving, two pony ve¬ 
hicles. 

One pony vehicles, tandem saddle po¬ 
nies, bicycles. 

Novelty class, burros. 

NINTH DIVISION. 

Marshal Tracy C. Drake. 

Automobile touring cars, automobile 
runabouts. 

The auto division preceded the other 
equipages at a good speed and counter¬ 
marched five hundred feet in advance, 
giving an advantage both to the spec¬ 
tators and those moving in the proces¬ 
sion. 


Route of Parade. 

The parade moved as follows: East 
on Colorado street to Fair Oaks, south 
on Fair Oaks to Vineyard, east on Vine¬ 
yard to Ravmond, north on Raymond to 
Colorado, west on Colorado to Fair 
Oaks, north on Fair Oaks to Union, east 
on Union to Raymond, south on Ray¬ 
mond to Colorado, east on Colorado to 
•Wilson avenue, and then south to the 
grounds. 

Decorations. 

The street show of decorations easily 
went former years several points better. 
Both the general decorations and that of 
individual stores were far more elabo¬ 
rate than anything that former years 
have attempted. 

Instead of a “sound oi revelry by night 
there was a sound of hammers.” On 
Saturday evening the city presented a 
gala appearance, but since the wee small 
hours of today surprise after surprise 
was added. No store front, bank or pub¬ 
lic edifice is without its red and white 
bunting and national flag. Many com¬ 
peting stores have added myriads of 
blossoms and greenery, smilax and red 


HOTEI, GREEN SIX-IN-HAND 

geraniums being most popularly used 
and in great lavishness. 

One especial store had a short scroll 
effect in white covered with strands of 
smilax studded with red geraniums. 
Above the doorway was a chime of New 
Year bells in red, while baskets of roses 
hung beneath. Another very elaboi;ate 
front was decorated with yards and 
yards of smilax and thousands of gera¬ 
nium blossoms. The parquet entrance 
was covered over thickly with a carpet 
of pepper boughs in which were clusters 
of geraniums. From overhead a canopy 
of smilax tendrils and geraniums seem¬ 
ed about to descend in a shower. The 
windows were spread with smilax in 
striking design caught at intervals with 
red geraniums. A solid band of red-ber¬ 
ried pepper branches extended across the 
front and held other ropes of smilax and 
geraniums. An effective bit of work was 
that of the store which had pillars of 
daisies placed on a silver background 
with a half-drawn curtain effect above 
of solid red geraniums. 

Strings of smilax knotted at intervals 
with geraniums and extending from the 
front of one building back to the door 
frame was the basis of decoration of a 
handsomely arrayed store. The doors 
were half of solid smilax and half of 
red geraniums, while date palm boughs 
added impressive beauty. An entirely 
green idea dominated the decoration of 
still another and many windows were 
filled with hanging baskets of various 
ferns; To this splendor the tiny red and 
white pennants fluttering everywhere 
overhead and the dressy appearance of 
the crowds that lined the street added 
immeasurably. Flags fluttered from 
canes and horns and whistles sounded 
a merry warfare in which the music of 
several splendid bands joined. 

Genuine roses, myriads of them, deck 
the splendid spectacle on New Year’s 
every year at Pasadena. 


The Parade in Detail 

Description of Entries 


The Queen’s Float. 

Queen of the Tournament, Miss Elsie 
Armitage, and her twenty-five maids of 
honor, arrayed in queenly attire of white 
satin, with heliotrope colored trimmings, 
seated in state in a huge shell of mar¬ 
guerites intertwined with smilax and 
clusters of violets, and attended by six 
outriders, garbed in Louis XIV cos¬ 
tumes, formed a suitable setting for the 
height of art and beauty which is ex¬ 
pected of the representative of the high¬ 
est position among the many exquisite 
turnouts of the day, and of the equip¬ 
age which poses as an emblem of the 
city and is symbolical of the Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses. 

A large automobile was used, with 
wheels handsomely decorated and the 
rest of the machine hidden under the 
shell of flowers which held the High 
School maids, with the gaily attired out¬ 
riders, on their prancing steeds, the col¬ 
or scheme of the vehicle harmonizing 
perfectly. The entire display brought 
the pomp and ceremony of the exacting 
French courts of former days into a de¬ 
lightful harmony with the modes and 
manners of the twentieth century. 

Miss Armitage, as queen, was attired 
in a white embroidered mull costume 
with a long white satin coat lined with 
pale yellow, which was the only break 
from the general white effect of the cos¬ 
tume. Her crown was of pure white 
rose buds and made a striking effect 
with the powdered hair and beautiful 
complexion of the queen. In her hand 
she carried a long wand which was 
adorned with a bouquet of white roses, 
tied with white satin ribbon. 

The maids of honor were gowned in 
long white fanciful dresses made after 
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HOTEI. MARYLAND’S PRIZE-WINNER 


the Wateau or Louis XIV style with 
heliotrope colored fichus and panniers of 
white groundwork, enriched with a flow¬ 
ered design of violets, and with lone: 
heliotrope colored gloves extending to 
the elbow. In their hands they carried 
long wands similar to the one carried 
by the queen, save for the large bunch 
of violets, tied with heliotrope ribbon, 
which adorned the end of the wand. 

White parasols, sprinkled with violets, 
were carried in the hands of some of the 
maids, and these were found to be use¬ 
ful ' in keeping off the sun as well as 
making a very attractive ornament. 

Six outriders attended the queen and 
her maids throughout the day. In the 
parade they rode large white horses 
which were tastefully decorated and set 
off their riders in their white ana helio- 



M. V. PASHGIAN IN TURKISH COSTUME 


trope colored costumes to good advant¬ 
age. The boys were dressed in long 
coats of the old French style, a helio¬ 
trope figure in the cloth blending well 
with the gold braid and heliotrope col¬ 
ored trimmings which were prominent 
in the cuffs and collar. Heliotrope col¬ 
ored hats with gold band and white 
ostrich plume, set off the group in gooa 
style and the long white leggins added 
a finishing touch to a striking costume. 

The queen and her maids of honor 
were all chosen from the public schools 
of the city as follows: High School, 
Miss Elsie Armitage, Queen; maids of 
honor: Misses Marcia Coolidge, Jean 
Carpenter, Marie Putnam, Elizabeth 
Barrows, Vera Phelps, Helen Canright, 
Mabel Owen. Garfield School: Ramo¬ 
na Henderson, Bernice Robinson. 

Grant School: Lillian Carson, Lucille 
Van Ornum. Madison School: Frances 
Stftckert, Edna Shell. Washington 

School: Irene Lisk, Edith Crocker. Co¬ 
lumbia School: Hazel Carus, Alice 

Calkins. Wilson School: Clara Baker, 
Natalie Brokaw. McKinley School: 
Ruby Booth, Helen Douglas. Lincoln 
School: Bessie Snow, Ruth Snapp. 

The Outriders: Ray Roberts, Harold 
Ryerson, Clayton Card, Francis Near, 
Elliott Gibbs, Eugene Kern. 

High School Tally-Ho. 

A decided departure from the de^ 
signs of former winning tally-hos, the 
Chinese display of the Pasadena High 
School lacked nothing in brilliancy and 
elegance to bring the entry up to the 
standard which has been raised so high 
by exhibits that the students have en¬ 
tered in the Rose Tournament on form¬ 
er years. 

Principal Le Roy D. Ely in his de¬ 
sign of decoration endeavored to repre¬ 


sent a group of Chinese worshipers go¬ 
ing to the temple. This he worked out 
in both color scheme and costume in a 
most unique manner. 

The main body of the display was a 
six-in-hand tally-ho buried in a profu¬ 
sion of pink and white geraniums, 
marguerites, carnations and calla lilies 
being used in an artistic manner. The 
tally-ho was drawn by six white 
horses caparisoned with pink harness 
elaborately decorated in strings of car¬ 
nations resembling nets with large 
bows of ribbon and strands of smilax 
artistically arranged in the running gear. 

The most unique effect of the whole 
exhibit were the large temple banners 
dome-shaped, which were suspended 
out over the horses in front and from 


the sides, corners and rear of the tally- 
ho from long poles with scroll-shaped 
hangers on the ends. The banners 
were'masses of pink and white roses; 
from the bottom of each dome were 
strings of pink carnations hung in long 
strings. Over the center of the tallv- 
ho and completely covering the girls' 
heads, was a temple banner much larg¬ 
er than the rest, though similar decora¬ 
tions were used in its construction. 

The girls in the tally-ho were dressed 
in the typical Chinese cloak, the color 
scheme being in pink and blue. Their 
hair was done in Geisha fashion, and 
wreaths of flowers added to the effect 
of the hair. 

Each girl carried a fan made entirely 
of white roses. 

At the side of the tally-ho and acting 
as guards were twelve footmen dressed 
as Chinese coolies in pink and blue garb, 
each carrying temple banners similar in 
design to those on the tally-ho, but cov¬ 
ered with pale silk. Running from the 
large temple banners on the tally-ho and 
held in the hands of the footmen were 
long festoons of pink and white flowers 
which created a delightful effect in the 
body of the tally-ho. 

Eight outriders on white horses deco¬ 
rated with collars of smilax and flow¬ 
ers and long flower saddle blankets that 
almost swept the ground, each boy be¬ 
ing dressed similar to the footmen and 
carrying a temple banner similar to those 
carried by the footmen. 

In front of the High School display 
and ahead of the herald, were two boys 
in Chinese garb, carrying a Chinese gong 
beautifully decorated with flowers, which 
they sounded continually along the line 
of march. 

One of the features of the High 
School tally-ho were the large dome¬ 
shaped wheels which were masses of 
pink carnations trimmed with smilax. 
The entire display was well worthy of 
Principal Ely’s best efforts and was a 
creditable showing for the High School. 

The young ladies riding were: Car¬ 
oline Tompkins, Gladys Percy, Gertrude 
Machin, Gail Jepson, Olive Phillips, Ger¬ 
trude Beardsley, Elsie Stonehouse, Marv 
Reiner, Katheryn Warner, Ruth Cooke, 
Marie Miller, Marie Twyman, Mary 
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Gillis, Martha Johnson, Olive Smith and 
Grace Canright. 

Footmen, gong-bearers—George Low¬ 
ry, George Gaylord, Raymond Thomp¬ 
son, Arthur Fennel, Ben Hayes, Earl 
Flanders, Walter Alley, Alex William¬ 
son, James Howard, Raymond White, 
Alex Dodge. 

Outriders—Bugler, Clarence Barker, 
Morse Batterson, Le Roy Sherry, Neil 
Hotaling, Glen Johnson, Ralph Reyn¬ 
olds, William Clark, Willard Boynton, 
and Joe Thornburg. 

Altadena School. 

With th. majesty of a regulation bat¬ 
tleship, the automobile float of the Al¬ 
tadena school glided along the streets 
and avenues of the line of march, win¬ 
ning the admiration of the multitude 
with its elaborate decorations and the 
symmetry of the design. 

Symbolical of a battleship in a jungle 
of tropical decoration the exhibit was 
a mass of white marguerites, outlined 
with hanging ivy, calla lilies and large 
clusters of asparagus plumosis at the 
rear of the ship. The body of the ves¬ 
sel in marguerites gave the whole ar¬ 
ray the desired white effect while the 
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The queen’s feoat 

hanging ivy, touching the ground and 
hiding the entire running gear carried 
out the water effect along the bottom 
of the craft, and at the front end and 
extending from that point in diminish¬ 
ing lines to the rear were strands of 
calla lilies which represented the spray 
that would be caused by the vessel ply¬ 
ing the water. 

Around the gunshields and on the 
deck were masses of roses, five thousand 
being used for the purpose, these being 
in larger quantities in this exhibit than 
on any other in the parade. Poinsettias 
were also used in decorating the guns 
and the port-holes of the ship, and 
strands of smilax decorated the masts 
and ropes. 

From the Admiral and Captains, in 
their regulation uniforms, standing on 
the bridge, including the eight sailors 
in white suits, to .the Union Jack and 
the Admiral’s flag on the ropes, the ship 
was an exact duplicate of a United 
States battleship. 

The boys in the school being too large 
for the purpose, several little girls were 
pressed into service, and made a dainty 
picture in their sailor suits. The little 
people taking part were all from the 
Altadena school, their names being : 
George Yant, Frank Allen, Alma Yant, 
Mildred Yant, James Butler, Karl Slau- 
derman, Edward Moore, Marian Moore. 
Edward Green, Mabel Urton. 

Wilson School. 

A huge dusty miller basket decorated 
in pink geraniums, carnations and 
roses, was all that was visible of one 
of the big sight-seeing automobiles 
so common to the streets of Los An¬ 
geles. Principal Stewart, of the Wil¬ 
son School, after many mishaps, had 
finally gathered this wonderful con¬ 
trivance together and under his direc¬ 
tion and with a score or more of will¬ 
ing hands the tally-ho was decorated 
in very artistic manner. 

Dusty miller formed the principal 
color scheme of the basket, though this 


was broken by the letters “W. G. S” on 
each side guarded by four imperial 
wreaths, two at each end of the initial 
letters. 

A large handle extended from one side 
of the basket to the other and made a 
very pretty effect. Large ribbons were 
used profusely throughout the display. 

The girls were dressed in pure white 
and carried parasols of white, deco¬ 
rated in wreaths of green. Grav fichus 
tied with scarlet ribbon were worn 
around the neck and pink and red carna¬ 
tions, as w’ell as various kinds of roses, 
were used profusely throughout the 
young ladies’ part of the tally-ho. 

The inside of the basket was lined 
with red geraniums and this added to 
the attractiveness of the ladies’ cos¬ 
tumes, as well as forming a beautiful 
color effect with the dusty miller. 

Eight footmen in red coats, red hats, 
gray trousers and large silver buckles 
against the black shoes and at the 
knees brought out the type of the old 
French court. The eight footmen, in¬ 


stead of walking at the side of the coach, 
were in front and were apparently driven 
from the basket by long strands of scar¬ 
let ribbon, attached to the elbow. 

Those riding in the coach were: Helen 
Hartman, Kuberta Miles, Lily Hovey, 
Agnes Beals, Irene Severy, Carrol Green, 
Rachel Lehnherr, Louise McCoy, Verne 
Hepler, Clara Covell, Nellie Chamber- 
lain, Julia Perrine, Helen Hadley, Flos¬ 
sie Preston, May Fuller, Marjorie Cre- 
gar, Charlotte Shoemaker, Lelia Town¬ 
send, Mabel Lincoln, Mabel Wenger, 
Gladys Makepeace, Beth Frist, Frances 
Coolidge, Lillian Hamilton. 

Outriders—Eddie McCament, Paul 
Barnes, Cvril Bennett, Ernest Merritt. 
Ben Clock, Thomas Vinson, Daniel 
Hidey, Frank McClain. 

Garfield School Tally-Ho. 

Drawn by six pure white horses, 
strikingly caparisoned in scarlet har¬ 
ness, with streamers of scarlet ribbon 
floating gaily from rosettes artistically 
arranged on the horses, the tally-ho of 
the Garfield School was one of the. most 
striking exhibits of the school class. 

The entry was designed to carry out 
the idea of the Tournament of Roses. 
From the thirteen dainty school maids, 
dressed as rosebuds, to the outriders 
and footmen in their Colonial laces and 
long-tailed coats of white material 
contrasted with the scarlet geranium set¬ 
ting used on the wheels and body of the 
tally-ho, all blended into an effectiye em¬ 
blem of the Rose Tourney which the de¬ 
signers, William Neff and William Blake, 
intended to carry out. 

Scarlet was used profusely through¬ 
out the color scheme, while enough 
white was mixed in among the profu¬ 
sion of scarlet to subdue and still add 
to the general color scheme. 

One of the features of the display, 
and a most original one, were the 
dresses of the little ladies costumed as 
American Beauty roses who occupied 
the fiye seats in the tally-ho among the 
five guards, the latter dressed in long 
colonial coats and in knee breeches 
which were matched with white stock¬ 
ings and shoes and similar in every re¬ 
spect to the costumes worn by the four 
outriders and herald. Each girl was 
dressed in red tarletan which was worn 
over white dresses and a red bertha of 
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ished the auto car of the Columbia 
School in time to enter the parade. An 
accident to a big auto truck caused him 
to change his plans at the last minute 
and consequently he had much more 
than the others to overcome. 

His final effort was a touring car, 
cleverly decorated in smilax and white 
geraniums, and a mixture of 'smilax and 
pink geraniums. The design carried out 
was an emblem of the new year—a little 
Cupid bearing a banner on which was 
inscribed the words, “Happy New Year.’’ 
From a trellis of smilax over the top of 
the auto car and over the center hung 
six mission bells decorated in white and 
pink roses. Seven girls of the school 
were dressed in white, with yellow trim¬ 
mings and formed a pretty pictute amid 
the greenery. 

Girls in the automobile were: Evelyn 
Foss, Mangel Miller, Mary Haberbosch, 
Ellen Healey, Marion Chaffin, Minnie 
Arn. Cupid, Ralph Le Rue. 

McKinley School. 

A typical stage coach was the entry 
of the McKinley school. While not 
quite so elaborate as the prize winner 
of last year the vehicle was well car¬ 
ried out in a symphony of pink and 
white flowers. Green was used in large 
quantities throughout the display and 
the canopy of the exhibit was a mass of 
green smilax. 

The girls were dressed in colonial 
style, large capes of silver gray, sur¬ 
rounded with elaborate pink ruffies and 
pink poke bonnets made a most appro¬ 
priate head dress. 

The outriders were dressed in court 
style. Pink tights and gray capes, lined 
with pink and large court hats of gray 
were very effective. A bugler led the 
exhibit carrying a silk banner bearing 


CHIKF PINKHAM AND MOUNTED POLICE 


panied by footmen in white suits at the 
horses’ heads. 

Those participating in the Madison 
School display were: Ruth Livv-sy, Viola 
Roath, Bernice McCurdy, Ethel Young, 
Vivian Lesclide, Ruth Sayre, Marie Bon- 
ney, Leona Kishbaugh, Esther Hubbard, 
Flora Stuckert. Footmen—Leon Camp¬ 
bell, Eddy Zube, Henry Osgood, Harry 
Osterdock, Russell Gilman, Lisle Cur¬ 
tis, Harold Baxter, John Booth, John 
Doyle, Ford Smith. 

Columbia School. 

After serious trouble at the last min¬ 
ute, Principal Boden, of the Columbia 
school, overcame all difficulties and fin¬ 


the name, “McKinley School,” in large 
green and gold letters. Footmen walked 
beside the tally-ho. 

Those appearing from the McKinley 
School were: Rachel Douglas, Dawn 
Ehrenfeld, Pauline Roehrig, Georgia 
Neiman, Rose Noice, May Wilson, Retta 
Newland, Hildreth Vail, Margaret Mael- 
man, Flossie Lusby, Stella Rose, Helen 
Clark. 

Outriders—Joseph ‘Goehegan, Ralph 
d'wombly. Will Glass, Gustave Jacomini, 
banner-bearer. 

Two little colored boys of the school 
—Shamron Fain and Albert McCoy— 
dressed in white and green made a strik¬ 
ing pair of footmen for the vehicle. 


rose petals, arranged so as to give the 
effect of a full-blown rose, while a yoke 
of pale yellow and powdered hair gave 
just the needed touch to the costume to 
carry out the rose effect. 

The tally-ho was a mass of scarlet 
geraniums which were bordered with 
smilax and through the center of the 
mass of geraniums, on each side, “Gar¬ 
field,” the name of the school, was 
written in script with white carnations. 

At the end of the tally-ho another 
mass of scarlet geraniums greeted the 
eye and in the center were the figures 
“ ’o6” in white carnations. A large lap- 
robe of geraniums covered the driver 
and fell gracefully over the front seat. 
Large and exquisite bunches of red and 
white roses were tastefully arranged 
against each panel of the tally-ho seats, 
while a little colored boy in a pure white 
uniform, decorated with red braid, 
added much to the general effect of the 
display. 

The decorations on the tally-ho were 
the work of the whole school and many 
friends, though the eighth grade pupils 
were the only ones taking part in the 
parade. Principal Holland, of the 
school, was at the head of the decorat¬ 
ing committee and much of the credit 
for the display is due to him. Fie chose 
the young people who took part in the 
parade’ from the eighth grade so that if 
the custom is kept up every child in the 
school will have a chance to get in the 
Rose Tournament in coming years. 

The thirteen girls, dressed as roses, 
were: Helen Atkinson, Katie Austin, 
Emma Bergman, Grace Conner, Beulah 
Culver, Helen Dowd, Rowena Downs, 
Jessie Ross, Martha Schoenleber, Mil¬ 
dred Sherry, Frances Zimmerman, Ruth 
Zimmerman, Ruby Fox. 

The outriders were: Joe Whitehouse, 
DeWitt Downs, Harold Shutt, Byron 
Phillips and Raymond Austin, as herald, 
who also carried a large banner bearing 
the name of the school. Other boys, as 
guards in the tally-ho, were Fauntelroy 
Compton, Ralph Hageboom, Leo Ricar- 
di and Harold McDonald. Harold Prince 
acted as footman for the tally-ho. 

Madison School. 

Madison School was the only school 
which appeared in the four-in-hand 
class. It was represented as a flower 


FLOAT OF IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN 


SOME fire department entries 


garden, white and pink being the chief 
colors. The coach was a mass of flow¬ 
ers, save for the big monogram of the 
school, which could be distinguished 
amid the geraniums, marguerites and 
roses. A graceful and artistic effect 
was made by the trellis of smilax which 
rose over the heads of the aids, who 
were dressed in white and wore pea- 
green collars with large pink sun bon¬ 
nets made to represent the sweet pea 
flower. An appropriate amount of 
greenery and flowers were used through¬ 
out the display. The coach was accom¬ 
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PONY TANDEM OF MISS LEESON AND MISS THOMPSON 


Boys walking were: Waldo Rose, 
Millard Hollenbeck, Robert Dorman, 
Ralph Hussey, Clinton Merrill, Perry 
Stone. 

Banner carriers—Oscar Stephens and 
Franklin Chaffee. 

Lincoln School. 

Poinsettia designs, carried out in scar¬ 
let carnations, were the feature of the 
six-in-hand tally-ho of the Lincoln 
School. The body of the tally-ho was a 
mass of green smilax, coming even with 
the top of the seats, and interspersed 
with poinsettia designs along the sides 
with clusters of roses on the panels of 
the seats. 

Calla lilies and marguerites were also 
used artistically. In the tally-ho were 
sixteen girls attired in white and carry¬ 
ing roses and red parasols. Outriders 
accompanied the coach and were dressed 
in poinsettia costumes of red and black. 

With the tally-ho were the following 
pupils of the school: Lucille Michener, 
Louise Jenke, Mary Bertin, Alice 
Graves, Necie Merton, Elizabeth Ott, 
Mildred Allen, Annie Neer, Annie Gil- 
lis, Rachel Snapp, Winifred Bolster, 
Grace Anderegg, Fay Drawbaugh, Ruth 
Clemens, Verne Elliott, Lawrence Test, 
Charles Wachob, Horace Heaton, Don¬ 
ald Gingerich. 

Outriders — Robert Kinsman, Percy 
Cartzdafner, Snow. 

Grant School. 

In a basket drawn by two dark bay 
horses little Misses Mildred Cole and 
Agnes Dolan, of the Grant School, ap¬ 
peared amid a mass of red carnations 
and smilax. They were dressed in pure 
white with touches of red as trim¬ 
mings. Thev held in their hands satin 
ribbons which ran to the horses’ heads, 
though the horses were led by the boys 
at their sides who wore suits of pea 
green, red stockings and white hats. 

An artistic effect was added to the 
turn-out, by the handle of the basket 
which ran over the h* ads of the girls 
and formed a mass of green with the 
asparagus fern umbrellas that were car¬ 
ried in the hands of the little girls. 

Hotel Maryland. 

Hotel Maryland, which always comes 
out with something stunning in the 
parade every year, earned the same 
plaudits this year as in years gone by. 
A six-in-hand tally-ho was entered gnd 
the violet was the predominating flower 
of the display. They were used in a 
mass along the sides and at the rear 
and front of the tally-ho, while clusters 
of roses were used in the more conspic¬ 
uous places of the conveyance. 

The fairest young ladies of the hotel 
were hidden among the strands of smi¬ 
lax that hung in long festoons around 
the edges of the tally-ho; their large 


white picture hats, trimmed in violets 
w’ere in perfect keeping with the white 
gowns and lavender opera gloves worn 
by the young ladies. 


turned in tarleton gowns of modern 
style. In place of hats, chaplets of pink 
flowers were worn. Those riding on 
the coach were: Miss Altadena Green, 
Mrs. W. E. Grattan, Mrs. Henrv Vilas, 
Mrs. Johnson, Miss Jean French, Miss 
Belden, Miss Elsie McBride, Miss Nind 
and Miss Ducey. 

There were six outriders, Messrs. 
Jack Quinn, Lawrence, Campbell, Haines 
and Belden. The outriders wore Na¬ 
poleonic coats of white satin, trimmed 
with gold and silver braid, and their hats 
were to match. Pink satin knee breeches 
with buckles and leggings and shoes of 
the period, completed their costumes. 

The whole was heralded by Master 
John Campion, who rode upon a golden 
horse beautifully caparisoned. In his 
hand he carried a Hotel Green banner 
of pink ana white satin. 

Hotel Raymond. 

Hotel Raymond, winner of the Hogan 
loving cup last year, entered an elabor¬ 
ate victoria in the parade this year. The 
vehicle decoration was a back-ground 
of smilax ana eucalyptus which was in¬ 
terwoven with strings of South Ameri¬ 
can mesembryanthemums and clusters 
of red carnations. Leaves of the castor 
bean plant were used in profusion, their 
coarse and heavy effect being relieved^ 
by the use of apple green lacquer and 


AUTOMOBILE OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The outriders were dressed in white 
suits, which formed a striking contrast 
to the pretty picture formed by the 
coach. 

The young ladies in the pretty six-in- 
hand were: Miss Muriel Laing, Miss 
Bond, the Misses Deane, Miss Brown, . 
Miss Ethel Love, Miss Bonnie, Miss 
Laura Shields, Mrs. Learned, Miss Nel¬ 
son, the Misses Rockwell, Miss Charlotte 
Cooke, Miss Ann Redden, Miss Opal 
Baker. 

The outriders were: Messrs. Ernest 
Behr, Earl Healey, Frank Cummings, 
Jr., George Dreer, John Doose and 
Frank Rush. 

Hotel Green. 

Six white horses pranced ahead of the 
Hotel Green six-in-hand—the color 
scheme oi the entry being pink and 
green. Not to be outdone by rivals, the 
Hotel Green also entered a coach in¬ 
stead of the regulation tally-ho. In the 
decoration of the coach, ivy, geraniums, 
smilax, ferns and pink carnations were 
employed, while the harness was wrap¬ 
ped with nink satin. 

The most striking feature of the dec¬ 
oration was the frame of a monster Jap¬ 
anese umbrella. This frame was cov¬ 
ered with pink lace, ruffled about the 
edge with ruche of pink tarleton and the 
under side covered with sprays of smi¬ 
lax. The umbrella gave shade to girls 
of the Green who were uniformly cos- 


bright gilding, Poinsettias were also 
used to advantage in conspicuous places. 

Handsome bays from the Raymond 
stables, fittingly decked in ribbons and 
greenery and white harness, drew the 


vehicle, which was occupied by Miss 
Broadwater and Miss Bontefracht, two 
guests of the hotel, who were effective¬ 
ly gowned in plain white. 

Villa Street Fire Company. 

Like many of the other classes of the 
parade, the Fire Department was one 
of the best displays in years. The Villa 
Street Company was especially strong. 
The big engine, under the supervision 
of Engineer P. E. Huddleson and E. C. 
Abott, was decorated in strands of smi¬ 
lax and scarlet geraniums. Little Forest 
Christensen, in a fireman’s suit, was cun¬ 
ningly perched on top of the cylinder 
chest and over his head was an arch 
covered with smilax and red geraniums 
with large festoons of ribbon from the 
apex and corners of the arch. 

The hose wagon of the company was 
well decorated. An arch effect similar 
to the one on the engine was used and 
a three-masted schooner added to the 
artistic effect. Calvin Fletcher, driver, 
and hosemen Arthur Hamilton and F. 
W. Miller were in charge of the hose 
wagon. 

The chemical engine, in charge of A. 
L. Holmes, driver, and Oscar Walters 
and James Zelhart, was artistically deco¬ 
rated in strands of smilax and red ger¬ 
aniums. The wheels were covered with 
large stars made of smilax which re¬ 
lieved the lower part of the display. 

Chief Clifford rode behind old Dave, 
one of the tried horses of the depart¬ 
ment, with Assistant Fire Chief Hovey, 
in the runabout of the Fire Department 
which was decorated in smilax and ger¬ 
aniums. 

Dayton Street Company. 

Dayton Street Company was well rep¬ 
resented. Chemical crew No. i, of the 
Dayton Street Company, made an espe¬ 
cially good appearance, the leaves of the 
fan palm being used in large quantities 
and in the center of each leaf were large 
bunches of scarlet geraniums and smi¬ 
lax covered every possible fixture of 
the vehicle. The wheels were decorated 
in fan palms and wreatUs of geraniums 
surrounded the hubs of each wheel. 

Engine No. i, of the Dayton Street 
Company, was effect! vrely decorated in 
stately date palms, which were inter¬ 
twined with festoons of red geraniums 
and smilax, Bogainvillea also being used 
in the decorating of the arch of palms 
which extended from the front to the 
rear of the vehicle. Directly under the 
arch was a ladder of red geraniums 
which was spread over a bank of green 
smilax and Bogainvillea. 

Calla lilies surrounded the hubs in a 
mass of green smilax studded with ge- 
geraniums and bows of scarlet ribbon 
being artistically used in prominent 
places. 
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The Gardeners’ Association. 

The Gardeners’ Association presented 
a float that was novel and beutiful. Their 
design by A. T. Hausen, of 391 South 
Raymond avenue, was that of the sunk¬ 
en gardens. Carnations, geraniums and 
roses made the prevailing colors—pink 


AN ATTRACTIVE SINGLE RIG 


The hook and ladder truck presented 
an attractive and decidedly tropical ap¬ 
pearance. Date palms were used with 
taste throughout the display, while calla 
lilies and palms were brought into the 
decorations with artistic effect. A big 
bank of holly berries and smilax covered 
the entire top of the truck in an attract¬ 
ive manner. 

Hose wagon No. 2 was well decorated 
in red geraniums, smilax and yellow 
crysanthemums. Two young ladies, 
Misses Modjeska Heard and Belle 
Meischenheimer, tastefully attired in 
white dresses trimmed in Tournament 
colors, rode under a large umbrella of 
red and white, decorated in smilax. Smi¬ 
lax and scarlet geraniums, with ribbon 
trimmings, completed the decorations. 
Men appearing in the Dayton Street De¬ 
partment on the various pieces of appa¬ 
ratus were: Chemical No. i—Captain 
S. W. Fansher. Nozzleman Henry H. 
Church. Driver, S. C. Carr. Steamer 
No. I —Driver W. A. Fuller. Engineer: 
J. P. Jones. Stoker, N. C. Means. Hose 
Company No. i—Driver Neil Crimmins. 
Hoseman, A. B. Case. Hoseman, Will¬ 
iam Warren. Hook and ladder truck. 
Driver O. Skallerud. L. M. Allen, fore¬ 
man. S. B. Beers, W. F. Brockman, 
John Knapp, John Conrad. 

Red Men’s Float. 

A float typical of the order was en¬ 
tered by the Pasadena Lodge of the Im¬ 
proved Order of Red Men, who won first 
prize two years ago for the best deco¬ 
rated float. 

A tepee made of red geraniums on a 
background of smilax was mounted on 
a wagon cleverly hidden under bushels 
of geraniums and smilax. The wagon 
was drawn by six horses decorated in 
the Tournament colors and the harness 
and running gear were twined about 
with red and white, the official colors. 
Each horse wore a long Indian blanket 
and an Indian’s head was cleverly 
woked out on the setting of green smi¬ 
lax in red geraniums. 

Ten outriders, dressed as wild Indians, 
accompanied the float, and a unique fea¬ 
ture was the Indian drag drawn by two 
ponies, occupied by little Lycurgus Loud- 
ermilk, accompanied by Miss Jennie 
Tucker who rode astride a wiry pony. 

Prominent members of the order of 
Red Men riding on the float were: E. P. 
Jones, P. H. Quinn, T. L. Lee, W. J. 
Lee, Ed. Haney, Charles Sammis, Clar¬ 
ence Caighain, Roy Carson, B. Allin, 
Frank White, Dick Talbot, A. H. Thom¬ 
son, Arthur Mabie, W. H. Farr and J. 
A. Fisher. Outriders—Charles Smith, 
Duane Hall, Charles Tucker, Joe Car¬ 
penter, Job Rouse, Foreman Martin, 
Alvin Loudermilk, Ernest Allen, Wil¬ 
liam Bush, John Goodhue. 


Merchants’ Association. 

Members of the Pasadena Merchants’ 
Association rode in a four-seated car¬ 
riage, elaborately decorated in smilax 
and asparagus fern, with a setting of red 
geraniums. The horses were dark bays 
and appropriately decorated. 

Representatives riding in the parade 
were: C. D. Sargent, President; Secre¬ 
tary Coolidge: H. P. Hertel. George 
Brenner, D. G. Andrews, H. C. Prinz, 
H. F. Metcalf, J. H. Hall. 

Board of Trade Tally-Ho. 

With decorations fitting to the day 
the tallyho of the Board of Trade was 
perfectly representative of that active 
and important body. Four jet-black 
horses in scarlet harness drew the 
tallyho, which was decorated in purple 
Bogainvillea and smilax. 

Members riding were: F. P. Boyn¬ 
ton, A. J. Bertonneau, vice-president; 
Directors, S. M. Munson, M. P. Green 
and H. C. Hotaling. 


The Novelty Class. 

Dr. H. A. Reid and wife appeared in 
a G. A. R. turn-out. He had joined 
two bicycles side by side and arranged 
in a canopy shape a wooden wheel with 
pulleys and ^ ropes connecting with the 
handle-bars, the wheel dotted with dolls 
and bicycles and extra framework deco¬ 
rated with flowers and flags. The deco¬ 
rations on this odd turn-out included 
forty-five tiny flags—one for each state 
—and there were forty-five varieties of 
flowers and ornamental shrubbery in 
this display, roses, geraniums and smi¬ 
lax predominating. 

Equestrian Class. 

Miss E. C. Martling was dressed as a 
cowgirl in regulation plains style, but 
in splendid taste. She wore a blue 
blouse, buckskin colored velveteen, full 
length skirt, sombrero and gauntlets. She 
was armed with revolver and belt filled 
with cartridges, which added the last 
touch of the realistic to her outfit. 

Miss Helen Brown was dressed in 
white and wore white flowers and rib¬ 
bons. The saddle and accoutrements 
were decorated with smilax. 

Miss Romaine Woods was dressed in 
white waist and buckskin colored skirt. 
The saddle equipment was decorated in 
white with geraniums and smilax used 
in the floral designs. The bridle and 
reins were wrapped with white ribbon. 

Miss Venice A. Hess rode a spirited 
pony which was festooned with smilax 
garlands interwoven with blossoms. 

Miss Ruby Feazle was dressed in pink 
and rode a well decorated pony. 

A party which made a fine appearance 
consisted of Miss Fannie Furman, Miss 
Katherine Wadsworth, Miss Mary 
Wadsworth and Joe Daly. Their horses 
were gaily caparisoned and each of tjie 
riders wore riding suits and flowers. 

Of the men, M. S. Pashgian, an Ar¬ 
menian, presented one of the best make¬ 
ups in the parade. He was dressed as 
a Turk, with full costume of gray uni¬ 
form with scimitar and other weapons. 
He wore a turban about his head and 
had his beard and moustache cut in reg¬ 
ulation Asiatic style. The floral deco¬ 
rations were red and white. 

Donald Barnes rode a fine white horse 
and was dressed in white colonial cos¬ 
tume. The horse’s accoutrement was 
decorated with smilax and geraniums, 
and over the boy’s shoulder hung a large 
garland of roses. 

Charles Verg made a splendid ap¬ 
pearance as a cowboy with 'chaps,”- 
heavy revolver and cartridges. His horse 
had garlands of : i.'.x hung over the 
neck and withers, 

Roy Burris rode a burro, which car¬ 
ried a high yoke over the shoulders, in 
the end of which hung a bell embellished 
with flowers. Pink and white roses 
were interwoven. 


TURNOUT OF THE PASADENA MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


and white. The pergola was decorated 
with ivy and flowers in addition to the 
hanging baskets, and four potted trees 
in the rear section of the sunken gar¬ 
dens had been transformed into arbutus 
trees. The float was drawn by four 
horses, decorated with bunting and ivy. 

Ponies, Tandems and Bicycles. 

In the pony tandem class was only 
one entry, driven by Misses Sadie Lee- 
son of 481 North Pasadena avenue, and 
Clara Thompson, of 471 North Pasa¬ 
dena avenue. Their cart was decorated 
with asparagus ferns, geraniums and 
roses. The harness was wrapped in 
white cloths with red ribbons attached 
at intervals. 

The bicycle class made a splendid 
showing. One of the prettiest in this 
class was a floral cottage in miniature 
of pepper, daisies, roses, geraniums and 
smilax, so arranged that the rider, J. C. 
Kreeker, was concealed from view. 

Out-of-Town Entries. 

Two entries which attracted more 
than ordinary attention, were the auto¬ 
mobile touring car of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, gaily decorated 
and occupied by representatives of the 
organization—and the Columbia March¬ 
ing Club, of Santa Ana, the members of 
which were attired in white uniforms 
with red trimmings. Very effective were 
the waving red pampas plumes sur¬ 
mounting staffs. 

Illustrations of both of these entries 
are presented in this issue. 


OFFICERS OF PASADENA BOARD OF TRADE 
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Chariot Races Excite Vast Crowd. A Striking 
Picture of the Close Finish in the $L000 Prize Race 



1—ARRKST of off’s runaway team. 2—NECK-AND-NECK finish between west and WIGGINS IN $1000 RACE. 
3—THE IMMENSE CROWD IN THE GRANDSTAND AT TOURNAMENT PARK 


The first of the chariot races at Tour¬ 
nament Park in the afternoon had a 
climax as thrilling as that painted by 
Lew Wallace in “Ben Hur. Just as 
E. T. Off, of Los Angeles, won the first 
event from Gaylord, his horses veered 
and he was thrown to the ground and 
painfully but not seriously injured. He 
pluckily came into the grand-stand later 
and was given a great ovation by the 
admiring multitudes. 

West won the first place in the chariot 
race and the $iooo prize by a bare neck 
in the finest chariot race ever run in 
Pasadena. From start to finish of the 
last great race it was nip and tuck, and 
C. C. West, who was driving a “Lucky” 
Baldwin four in the race, took the out¬ 
side and the race in the most driving 
finish imaginable. 


The start was beautiful. Both fours, 
Mac Wiggins driving the four of Off, 
who was, of course, unable to drive, 
made a beautiful -start. At the turn it 
was neck and neck, with Wiggins in the 
lead and just around the turn West 
closed the gap only to drop behind at 
the turn into the stretch. Down the 
stretch came the magnificent eight, neck 
and neck, and when the grand-stand was 
passed it was the toss of a penny which 
was to win. 

At the first turn of the second round 
West fairly crawled ahead, but when the 
back stretch was reached Wiggins, the 
indomitable, pulled up and down the 
back length, it was nip and tuck. About 
the turn whirled the chariots, their black 
and white bodies nearly blending. vDown 
the stretch rushed the eight nearly as 


one horse, while fifteen thousand throats 
brazened the tense nerves which were 
thrilled to the breaking point. 

They are in the stretch. They are 
coming. It is neck to neck. There is no 
thought of holding back. Let them run. 
Urge them on. West draws up. Even 
leaning over the front of the chariot, 
Wiggins tries to save the day for the 
gallant'Off, who, the victim of a terrible 
runaway a year ago, had the courage to 
try again this year. 

They are nearing the wire. Inch bv 
inch, ’mid the cries of thousands. West, 
the amateur, creeps up; inch by inch he 
is gaining. “On, good steeds! There 
is a great prize at stake. Push to your 
utmost. We have won!” 

The third heat of the chariot races 
was a beauty to those who like thrills, 


Official List of Awards. 

Class No. I. Public or Private 
Schools. Any kind of entry—High 
School first prize. $75. Altadena and 
Wilson tied for second and third prize, 
Altadena winning in a draw-off, the sec¬ 
ond prize of $50, Wilson School taking 
the third prize of $25, and Garfield the 
fourth prize of $15. 

Class No. 2. Six-in-hands—High 
School first prize of $75; Hotel Mary¬ 
land second prize of $50; Hotel Green 
third prize of $25. 

Class No. 3. Four-in-hands—Madison 
School, first prize of $50. 

Class No. 4. Two-horse. Vehicle— 
Raymond Hotel Victoria, first prize of 
$40. 

Class No. 5. One-horse Vehicle— 
Mrs. Laura West Wallin, first prize of 
$25; Miss Bland and Miss Luckey, sec¬ 
ond prize of $15; Samuel S. Hinds, 
third prize of $5. 

Class No. 6. Fire Department—Day- 
ton Chemical, first prize of $=;o. 

Class No. 7. Floats—Altadena, first 
prize of $75; Wilson School, second 
prize of $40; Columbia School, third 
prize of $25. 

Class No. 8—No entries. 

Class No. 9. Tandem ponies—C. N. 
Leeson, first prize of $25; Grant School, 
second prize of $15. 


but did not count. It was between Mi¬ 
chel and Gavlord—to see which should 
take third and which fourth money. The 
start was bad—Michel’s horses bolting 
—and the judges declared it “no go.” 
but there was no stopping the four 
Michel was driving, once started. 
Round the track twice they went, lead¬ 
ing Gaylord’s four by several lengths 
and they were not stopped until the 
grand-stand had been passed a second 
time. Even tiien it took the united ef¬ 
fort of two Caballeros to bring them to 
halt. 

Chariot Judges, D. M. Linnard, Wal¬ 
ter S. Newhall, Rev. Baker P. Lee. 
Contestants: C. C. West, color black; 
Edward T. Off, color blue; Lewis N. 
Merritt, color white; A. P. Gaylord, 
color red. 


Polo Races Attractive. 

One of the most attractive features 
of the Park races was undoubtedly the 
polo races. This “gentleman’s sport 
which has become so popular at River¬ 
side and at San Mateo, was beautifully 
typified by the polo dashes. In the first 
race Dr. Z. T. Malaby won on “Ramo¬ 
na,” the quarter-mile dash, in 30 sec¬ 
onds, with Charles Kunth on “Prince” 
second, and Dr. A. H. Savage on “Pip¬ 
pin” third. 

In the 430-foot dash Dr. Z. T. Mala¬ 
by on “Gold Brick” won in handy style, 
with Dr. A. H. Savage on “Pippin” sec¬ 
ond. 

In the third polo pony race, distance 
half-mile, the W. E. Pedley entry, 
“Charlotta,' won in forty-seven sec¬ 
onds, with “Babe,” the Percy Stearns 
pony, second in fifty-one seconds. 
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HAKKY A. DORMAN’S PRIZE NOVELTY 


Class No. 10. Two-pony Vehicle—No 
entries. 

Class No. II. One-pony Vehicle—G. 
G. Hill, first prize of $io. 

Class No. 12—No entries. 

Class No. 13—No entries. 

Class No. 14. Saddle horse, women 
riders—Mary Wadsworth, first prize of 
$15; Ellen Lowry, second prize of $10. 

Class No. 15. Saddle horse, men rid¬ 
ers—Lewis Schneider, first prize of $15; 
Revel L. English, second prize of $10. 

Class No. 16. Saddle pony, boy or 
girl riders—Florence Stewart, first prize 
of $10; Ruby Feazel, second prize of $5. 

Class No. 17. Auto touring car—Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, first 
prize of $75. 

Class No. 18. Auto runabout—Lin- 
nard children, first prize of $50; H. H. 
Lockwood, second prize of $25; Tracy 
Drake, third prize of $15. 

Class No. 19. Novelty—Grant Ortn, 
first prize of $10; Harry Dorman, sec¬ 
ond prize of $5. 

Class No. 20. Bicycle—J. G. Kreeker, 
first prize of $10; Roy Pegg, second 
prize of $5. 

Class No. 21. Burro—Jack Sickler, 
first prize of $8; Albert Blake, second 
prize of $5. 

Class 22. Marching Club—Columbia 
Marching Club of Santa Ana, first prize 
of $25. 


Class 2.;. Store fronts—Graham-Sal- 
isbury-White Company, first prize; H. 

C. Hotalinp-, second prize. 

Pasadena High School won the Hogan 
loving cup, value $100, given by Colonel 
Hogan, of Louisville, Kentucky, for the 
best decorated vehicle, regardless of 
class; also the Pasadena cup, value $100, 
for best decorated horse vehicle. 


Floral Judges. 

Mr. Paul de Longpre, Mrs. Charles 

D. Daggett, Mrs. I. J. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Theodore Coleman, Mrs. William H. 
Vedder, Mrs. William D. Turner, Mr. 
Benjamin C. Brown, Captain L. D. Col¬ 
lins, Major Andrew G. Myers, Com¬ 
mander J. J. Hunker, Mrs. Frank V 
Rider, General D. P. Heap, Mrs. Nor¬ 
man Bridge, Dr. J. M. Radebaugh, Mrs. 

E. A. Ford, Mrs. George F. Granger, 

Mrs. Charles C. Bragdon, Mr. Myron 

Hunt ilXl 


AIDES TO GRAND MARSHAL. 

D. A. McGilvray, Norwood Howard, 
H. R. Kay, W. M. Garland, Arthur 
Dodsworth, Charles H.^ King, E. E. 
Webster, Col. J. M. Burke, N. W. Bell, 
C. B. Scoville, Charles Russell, W. S. 
Wright, Carlton F. Burke, Oliver W. 
Possey. 



RESIDENCE OF G. M. BARBER, 519 OAKLAND AVENUE 


Throop Polytechnic Institute 

ITS SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENTS 

By PRESIDENT WALTER A. EDWARDS 


Fourteen years have passed since 
Throop Institute was founded,—eventful 
years in the history of Pasadena, and not 
less eventful in the history of the 
school. The first years in the life of 
any institution must, of course, be of 
great importance in determining the 
character and probable future develop¬ 
ment of that institution, but in this com¬ 
paratively short period more has been 
accomplished at Throop Institute than 
was perhaps anticipated at the beginning. 
The school has had a unique evolution, 
and occupies a unique position in the 
educational system of the Southwest. It 
is not a trade school, but it uses certain 
trades in its curriculum for their edu¬ 
cational value. It proceeds upon the 
belief that you must begin with the child 
where he is; that you must use for his ed¬ 
ucation interests and processes which will 
appeal to him as real and vital. Throop 
Institute offers to boys and girls, young 
men and young women, not an artificial 
“preparation for life,” but the actual 
experiences of service and labor and 
thought and production, which constitute 
life itself. Evidence of the soundness 
of this method is found in the earnest¬ 
ness of the pupils in their work, their 
extraordinary devotion to the school, 
and the infrequency of petty offenses 
against good order—such offenses as are 
bred in some schools by artificial stand¬ 
ards and the multiplicity of rules. 

In the fourteen years of its existence 
the institution has developed departments 
and grades of work as there has been 
demand for them, and it now includes 
an elementary school with suitable man¬ 
ual and art instruction, a commercial 
school, a manual training academy whose 
graduates without difficulty enter the col¬ 
lege of their choice, a normal school for 
those who would teach manual training, 
domestic economy and art, and colleee 
courses in general science and electrical, 
civil, mechanical and mining engineer¬ 
ing. The number of students enrolled 
somewhat exceeds five hundred, and 
last year they came from twenty-five 


different states and three foreign coun¬ 
tries. Our graduates are teaching in 
various educational institutions, or serv¬ 
ing as engineers and experts in various 
scientific occupations. Wherever these 
graduates go, wherever our students go, 
returning to their homes—nay, wherever 
there are people actively interested in 
the most recent educational progress, 
there the name and fame of Throop 
Institute have penetrated. It is often 
said by those who know that more is 
known of Throop Institute throughout 
the East than in some sections of Cali¬ 
fornia. And whoever hears of Throop 
must also hear of Pasadena. 

The financial status of the school is 
every year stronger and sounder than 
before. Eight years ago, after the dis¬ 
tribution of Father Throop’s estate un¬ 
der his will, the total property of the 
Institute; including buildings, equip¬ 
ment, endowment, etc., was valued ap¬ 
proximately at $150,000, with a debt of 
$25,000. Today the school owns $300,- 
000 worth of property of all kinds, with 
a debt of $43,000. Last year’s expenses 
amount to $59>3SO, and the revenue from 
tuitions was $33,000. Institutions such 
as Throop can never hope to be self- 
supporting, but must obtain a large part 
of their revenue from other sources 
than tuitions. 

The steps next to be taken should be 
the payment of the debt, a substantial 
increase in the productive funds, and 
the erection of separate buildings for 
the elementary school and the college of 
science with adequate equipment for full 
courses in the various lines of engineer¬ 
ing, so much called for now in Southern 
California. For Southern California’s 
need is Throop’s opportunity. 


The crowning achievement in artistic 
beauty in pageants in all this broad land 
is the Pasadena Tournament of Roses. 

You will need to stock up on adjec¬ 
tives if you are a stranger and have 
never before seen a real Rose Tourna¬ 
ment. 



RESIDENCE OF CHAS. H. KING, 1203 EAST COLORADO ST. 
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A SECTION OF THE GROUNDS OF GEO. W. STIMSON, ORANGE GROVE AVENUE AND UOCKHAVEN STREET 


Wherein Pasadena is Excellent 

SOME GEMS IN CROWN OF VALLEY 

By REV. ROBERT J. BURDETTE 


have not been attracted here by “the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, and all kinds of musick.’' 
Verily, it may be said that “in quietness 
and confidence” has been our attrac¬ 
tiveness, and the sweet serenity of Pas¬ 


adena has been the “brightest jewel in 
her crown.” 

Sunnycrest, December i6, 1905. 

Ten thousand flaming rose tongues 
bid the stranger thrice welcome to Pasa¬ 
dena on the day of the Tournament. 


Pasadena has made herself attractive 
to homeseekers and home-lovers as much 
by the thipgs she has not, as by the 
visible inducements she has to offer. 
She has never tolerated saloons, and the 
man whose idea of “personal liberty” 
is to establish a booze-joint where no¬ 
body wants it, has not been drawn here, 
or coming here, has been made most 
emphatically and expensively unwel¬ 
come. She has not tolerated “cours¬ 
ing,” and the men whose ideal of in¬ 
nocent amusement is to see a helpless 
rabbit torn to pieces by half a dozen 
dogs, have passed on to Arcadia. She 
has not tolerated the gambling spirit, 
and the “touts,” pickpockets, blacklegs 
and toughs that fringe the best society 
of the race track, have halted at Ascot. 

Instead of these things, she has 
builded homes, and school houses, and 
churches, wherefore, people who find 
their greatest happiness amid these sur¬ 
roundings; people who use the day for 
labor, and the night for rest; people 
who love not necessarily the simple, 
but the normal life, have made their 
homes in Pasadena. Even the disturb¬ 
ing element of Sunday music, which 
seems to be the only discordant note in 
the harmony of this peaceful city, has 
played with muted strings, until within 
two years past, so that our residents 



RESIDENCE OF M. D. WILDTAMS, 91 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE 

On patre 62 of this issue is presented a picture of Mr. Williams’ beautifully terraced g-rounds as they appear from the Arroyo. 
The caption line under that picture is erroneous, however, as Mr. Williams’ home does not appear in the picture. 

The terracing shown is an unusually good example of results obtained along the Arroyo. 
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RESIDENCE OF F. B. DANDON, 739 NORTH MARENGO AVENUE 


RESIDENCE OF B. CORTRITE, 749 NORTH MARENGO AVENUE 


Roseate Prospects for Pasadena 


Brilliant Outlook for This City, as Seen by 
Conservative Broad-Min ded Man of Affairs 

By H, E. HUNTINGTON 



one may, as an afternoon diversion, 
spend a part of the day at the seashore 
or amid the pine-clad heights of the Sier¬ 
ras. 

And again, in predicting future growth, 
we must consider the achievements of 
those men who have made life not only 
endurable, but added to it every lux¬ 
ury—we must recall that anywhere in 
the San Gabriel valley the home embow¬ 
ered in roses and glorified by tropical 
growths is probably piped with water, 
supplied with gas, equipped with elec¬ 
tric lights and telephone, and served by 
a postman who delivers his mail twice 
a day. The oiled road that passes the 
door is like an asphalt street at all sea¬ 
sons , the electric car gives convenient 
access to the city mart when madam 
wants to shop or go to the theater when 
the opera allures. 

These are some of the things that oc¬ 
cur to me when I consider what has led 
to the growth of Pasadena and the San 
Gabriel valley. There are others, too, 
for with the building of the Panama ca¬ 
nal, the development of trade along the 
Mexican and South American coast, and 
the establishment of lines to the Orient 
from San Pedro and other adjacent Pa¬ 
cific Coast ports, the industrial centers 
of Southern California will feel the im¬ 
petus of a new life, and Pasadena and 
its garden-like valley will inevitablv 
gain in population and wealth so that, 
even as the achievements of today would 
have been the fairy story of twenty years 
ago, the accomplishments of the next few 
years will be incredibly greater than any¬ 
thing that has gone before. 




The Pasadena Tournament of Roses 
is unique. It is the only pretentious 
tournament in the world in which only 
natural flowers are used. 


With some lucid comprehension of the 
growth and development attained during 
the past few years by Pasadena and the 
San Gabriel valley, one may form a rea¬ 
sonably clear conception of its future 
attainments in the same direction. If a 
city of more than 20,000 people—a city 
with a world-wide fame for the beauty 
of its streets, its foliage-embowered 
homes, for the stability and grace of its 
architecture—has been built where, a lit¬ 
tle more than thirty years ago, the arid 
acres of the Rancho San Pasqual 
stretched toward the sea, what may we 
not expect in the near future? All the 
gracious San Gabriel valley has partaken 
of the same growth. When people began 
to learn that here a mean temperature 
of 59.8 degrees prevailed the year round. 


they began to understand—the pioneers, 
we mean—that the fertile soil lying fal¬ 
low for a thousand years and more 
would produce as abundantly as the val¬ 
ley of the Nile, if only water were put 
upon it. So they sought water and 
found it beneath their feet. And orange 
and lemon and olive groves, vineyards 
and gardens, began to spread themselves 
amid the oak copses, and homes were 
planted along with the trees—homes 
where content dwelt, because no severi¬ 
ties of climate could bring in their train 
the discomforts from which normal men 
and women shrink. The transcontinental 
lines became the avenues of the tourist, 
and the tourist coming, seeing, doubting, 
i3ut enjoying, returned to his distant 
home only to pack up his effects, tell his 


neighbors of the new-found Eden, and 
come back to bask in the sunshine. 

It is not all climate, for with the cli¬ 
mate we must consider environment—the 
environment that becomes a part of the 
beautiful San Gabriel valley. We must 
imagine the appeal of the snow-capped 
mountains that hem us in on the north. 
We must think, too, of the blue sea 
with its inviting beaches so close at hand 
and made so accessible by the lines of 
communication which spread like a spi¬ 
der-web over all this region. And we 
must not forget how, in the folds of the 
hills, lie vales as fair as those of Cash- 
mere. it is the fact that all these things 
are close at hand—not far off, or to be 
attained by laborious effort or large ex¬ 
pense—but in such close proximity that 


RESIDENCE OF J. R. BRAGDON, 34 NORTH MADISON AVENUE 
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Pasadena, Ideal Home Locality 

EVERY ENVIRONMENT SUPERB 

By MARY M. COMAN, Pasadena 


Through many centuries poets have 
sung and scholars have discussed the in¬ 
fluence of physical surroundings upon 
character. The high artistic and literary 
standards of the Greeks, as well as their 
unflinching military courage, have been 
ascribed as much to the magnificent geo¬ 
graphical setting of the nation as to the 
training of the individual. Scotch brawn 
and brain are the result of the rough and 
beautiful Highlands, so the essayists tell 
us, and any people brought up near rug¬ 
ged, lofty mountains has a loftiness of 
thought and action far beyond those un¬ 
fortunates who live in a low and level 
plain. 

David, that sweet singer of old, long 


It would seem as if, were we to seek 
the wide world over, no place could pos¬ 
sibly be found for a home which could 
surpass this city. And why? If the 
home, in its highest sense, is for the 
formation and development of character, 
then very nearly, if not every, require¬ 
ment is to be found here. First of all. 
probably the first question to be asked 
by a prospective home locator, especially 
if there be children in the family, is, 
“What is the moral standing of the 
city?” To this we can proudly answer, 
“The very best in all the land.” And 
our pride is justified, for have not hun¬ 
dreds of the most cultured people from 
the East, the “cream” and pick of other 
states, settled here? From the very first 
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ago chanted, “I will lift up mine, eyes 
to the hills, from whence cometh my 
help,” and as he sang, he probably looked 
out from his Jerusalem home upon geo¬ 
graphical conditions very similar to those 
of Pasadena. Surely, we of this beauti¬ 
ful valley have much to be grateful for, 
that “our lines have fallen in such pleas¬ 
ant places,” where every influence, both 
natural and developed, are of the best 
possible. 


the high moral and intellectual standing 
has been given greater prominence than 
the financial promise of the city. Prob¬ 
ably nowhere else in this country is there 
a city of the same size as Pasadena so 
entirely free from the pitfalls and temp¬ 
tations for the young. Again, the many 
and practically active churches make the 
life of Christian service most natural 
and attractive. This spirit is also fos¬ 
tered and developed by the excellent Y. 


M. C. A. of the city. 

Educational facilities are probably the 
next concern. And here again, every 
possible advantage is oflfered, from the 
fascinating kindergartens of the public 
school system to the high school, the 
commercial and technical training given 
by Throop Institute, and the college de¬ 
partment of the same institution. So 
soon as the promised Woman’s College 
shall be established, then no city of its 


size can begin to compare with Pasadena 
in its high-grade educational opportuni¬ 
ties. Already the high reputation of the 
schools attracts hundreds of families 
here each year, and the increase of pu¬ 
pils annually is over the five hundred 
mark. 

But other qualifications aside from 
physical surroundings and moral and ed¬ 
ucational advantages must be considered 
in the choice of a home city. What is 
the general tone of refinement, of cul¬ 
ture? What its promise for the future? 
Pasadena, judged from no matter what 
point of questioning, rises to the test, 
triumphant. She has her successful 
civic, literary, educational and philan¬ 
thropic organizations, both for men and 
women. There are countless opportuni¬ 
ties offered for culture through lectures, 
concerts, art exhibitions and college ex¬ 
tension courses. If not sufficient is prof¬ 
fered here, Los Angeles, our near-by big 
sister city, has, by very reason of her 
superior size, some attractions not al¬ 
ways obtainable here. And as to her 
future? No prophet lives who can pic¬ 
ture the rosy promise of Pasadena, if 
only her present high moral and intellec¬ 
tual tone be preserved. Essentially a 
city of comfortable homes, many of them 
of moderate size, it seems to promi.se to 
be ever a happy, beautiful home center, 
with sufficient business to provide for 
its growing population. Forever free 
from the blighting influence of saloon or 
other evil resort, with the leading educa¬ 
tional institutions in the state, with the 
best churches, the best people, and with a 
climate and magnificent physical sur¬ 
roundings, what more could be desired 
of any city as a home for any family. 
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THE. TOURNAMENT POSTER FOR 190C> AND ITS HISTORT 

The official poster for tlie Rose Tournament of 1906 has been very erenerally admired_and de«?ervndlv fnr u io or, +• 

V u^^*\t®^^stingr to note the manner in which such a pleasin.er result was obtained. The horses Ind’chariots are from n a in tin ^ 

hy V. Checa of tlie chariot race described by General Rew Wallace in “Ben Hur/’ the driver of the winning team bein^ 
cnaracter, and the man on the ground, under the shattered chariot, Messala, Ben Hur’s enemy. The accessorf4 in thf oH^ na1 

mountains—from a photograph of the Sierra Madre taken from Tournament Park wh "re^the i-aSls ire held ® 
painted in. The poster proper is of modeller’s clay, and the roses actual blossoms of the Maman Cochet aid P^arl d’liidln 
[hrTo^\f^;"nf ?f°LiirLSTom arrangement of the roses wefety"5^ieri"dTn\ 
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First T ournament Reminiscences 

Graphic Narrative of Origin of Fete* To 
Whom Credit Is Due* By One of Originators 

By DR. FRANCIS F. ROWLAND, Pasadena 


As each recurring New Year’s Day OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ROSE TOURNAMENT, 1906 

rolls around, Pasadena awakens to the 
importance of the duties forced upon 
her, not alone by her own citizens, but 
wherever the English language is read 
and spoken, to make ready for her 
Tournament of Roses on the first day 
of January—in midwinter. 

Believing that a narration of some of 
the incidents connected with the first 


Tournament, given seventeen years ago, 
by one who has always found something 
to do to help along what he considers 
one of Pasadena’s chief assets, and that 
he may be pardoned if the personal pro^ 
noun should appear more frequently 
than good taste might suggest, the fol¬ 
lowing reminiscences are presented, 
without pretending to mention the 
names of all to whom much credit is 
due for the success and perpetuation of 
the first and all succeeding Tourna¬ 
ments. 

The writer had lived in Pasadena 
about one year, having come here imme¬ 
diately succeeding the great lamented 
boom, during which time it had been his 
fortune to become acquainted with many 
congenial friends, who, like himself, 
were fond of horseback exercise, which 
they enjoyed as members of the Valley 
Hunt Club, whose history has been told 
over and over again on account of the 
foremost rank it has always held in 
casting its influence toward the building 
up of our new and beautiful city along 
lines which encouraged the cultivation 
and enjoyment of outdoor exercise and 
pleasure by making use of the gifts 


which Nature is so generous and 
bountiful with in this marvelous land, 
now to be the objective point for all 
who could or desire to live where 
“every prospect pleases.” 

Tt was som.e time in the early‘part of 
November, 1889, when Mr. C. F. 
Holder, who was then president of the 
Valley Hunt Club, in whose company I 
had enjoyed many a horseback ride 
through canyon, over mesa and foothill, 
consulted with me as to the propriety of 
the club following the example set by 
many Eastern clubs whose object was 
similar to the Valley Hunt Club, and 
give, under its auspices, an outdoor en¬ 
tertainment on the coming New Year’s 
Day. Mr. Holder, being in a position 
to exploit the proposed fete, from his 
connection with the press, and I having 
been a member of the celebrated “Rose 
Tree Hunt,” near Philadelphia, for a 
number of years previous to making 
my home in Pasadena, although I had 
never taken any active part in the 
numerous “fall meets” which it was the 
custom of that organization to give, 3^et 
I was more or less familiar with the 
methods pursued to plan such an en¬ 
tertainment as was under discussion. 

We came to a mutual understanding, 
after obtaining a half-hearted support 
from the club, to allow the affair to be 
given under its patronage. 

The first question to settle was a 
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name for what has become, after its 
birth, one of the world’s most famous 
displays; for up to this time, if such a 
magnificent showing of Nature’s gifts 
has ever been- attempted and success¬ 
fully reproduced year after year by any 
people in any other part of the world on 
New Year’s Day, the fact is not known. 

We each suggested various titles, such 
as “Rose Carnival,” “Orange Festival,” 
“Tournament of Roses,” etc., having in 
mind always the new conditions by 
which we were surrounded, and each of 
us having sprung from good old Quaker 
stock, it was obviously necessary for 
us not to risk our reputations by caus¬ 
ing the origin of an annual fete which 
might bring discredit to. its promoters. 
To Mr. Charles Frederick Holder, than 
whom few, if any, have done more 
towards letting the world know about 
our earthly paradise, by the prodigious 
amount of his magazine articles, his 
numerous books and newspaper corre¬ 
spondence, all of which never failed to 
excite the desire of those who read them 


to make a home here, belongs the credit 
of suggesting the name “Tournament 
of Roses.” 

It so happened that it rained nearly 
every day for three weeks previous to 
January i, 1890, making it unpleasant for 
anyone to venture out unless necessity 
demanded. Consequently the people who 
read the Los Angeles papers and the 
local one published in Pasadena, had 
ample time to make up their minds to 
see the “greatest show on earth,” which 
would make its appearance on New 
Year’s Day, 1890. Not a day passed but 
some new feature was exploited in large 
type, adding an increased curiosity on 
the part of the inhabitants of Los An¬ 
geles and its contiguous territory to be 
present at the show. 

Large, plain posters were prepared, 
announcing that a “race meet” would 
be given, comprising “running flat” 
races, races between horses and fleet 
greyhounds, riding at rings (in lieu of 
human beings in mailed armor, equipped 
with lances, as in feudal times), a dis¬ 



play of California sports as practiced 
by the old Spanish settlers, riding 
bronco bucking horses, lassoing wild 
steers, horses jumping hurdles made of 
calla lilies, donkey and pony races, and 
tug-of-war. 

Then followed the names of the “com¬ 
mittee,” all members of the Valley Hunt, 
among whom I recall many to whose 
efforts Pasadena owes a debt of grati¬ 
tude for their interest in moulding the 
new city, namely: W. U. Masters, B. 
Marshall Wotkyns, E. F. Hurlbut, E. 
R. Hull, Dr. J. M. Radebangh, Walter 
Wotkyns, C. D. Daggett, Frank C. Bolt. 
Walter S. Wright, Esq., Nelson W. Bell, 
Esq., Wm. R. Staats, Ernest H. May 
and many others whose names have es¬ 
caped me. 

It would be unfair in this connection 
not to mention the fact how loyally and 
unselfishly the citizens gave their sup¬ 
port and encouragement to those who 
had charge of the coming Tournament, 
especially the business men, who offered 
the best their stores afforded for prizes 
in the various events, at cost, if the 
Tournament was a success. Many val¬ 
uable objects were given outright. I 
recall no spirit of envy or lack of will¬ 
ingness to work for “Pasadena first and 
the world afterwards,” and the inaug¬ 
uration of this pretty custom. 

Probably to no other man does the 
writer feel like giving more generous 
and deserved praise for the aid and en¬ 
couragement given to the management 
of the first Tournament than to ex- 
Mayor M. H. Weight. To him is due 
the credit for being far-sighted enough 
to advise against the proposed plan to 
hold the exercises in a place which, if 
it hud been chosen, would undoubtedly 
have proven disastrous for the Tourna¬ 
ment, and probably for the success of 
those that were eventually to follow. 

It was first thought of selecting an 
abandoned reservoir belonging to the 
Pasadena and Lake Vineyard Water 
Company, on South Marengo avenue, 
the space being many times larger than 
that occupied by the largest circus 
rings, to make use of the embankments 
for the spectators to view the perform¬ 
ances; but Mr. Weight strongly urged 
and suggested taking a large area on 
North Los Robles, adjacent to the Santa 
Fe railroad, which today is occupied by 
handsome homes. His advice was ac¬ 
cepted, and a circular track was marked 
out much after the same manner as 
legend states the walls of Troy were 
built, on a line not marked by a civil 
engineer. 

New Year’s Day, 1890, was born in a 
flood of glory. The rain had ceased; 
the perfect morning thrilled the sluggish 
heart which for so many * days had 
longed for a chance to leap with joy 
over the blessed sunshine. The land¬ 
scape was clothed with the splendor of 
a new life, and the perfume and fasci¬ 
nation of spring-time was over all. 
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Tournament History in a Nutshell 






Rose Tournament talked of in 1887. 

First formal Tournament of Roses 
January 1, 1890, at I^os Robles 
Avenue Park g-iven by Valiev Hunt 
Club. Indian grames the feature of the day. 

Second formal Tournament of Roses January, 1, 1891, at 
Devil’s Gate Park. 

Third formal Tournament of Roses, January 1, 1892, at 
the corner of Wilson Avenue and San Pasqual street. All 
since in that locality. 

In 1893 attendance in and about the city, 5,000, and in 
1903, just 10 years later, attendance 30,000. 

Last Tournament fparade only) by the Valley 
Hunt Club in 1895, it being voted by the Club on October 26 
to discontinue. Pasadena Tournament Association form¬ 
ed November 11, 1895. 

In 1900 General Shafter was guest of the city during 
the Tournament and reviewed the floral parade. 

In 1902 great football game was the feature of the day, 
the University of Michigan and Stanford University play¬ 
ing. Stanford badly defeated by a score of 43 to 0. 

In 1904 chariot races instituted by then President C. 
D. Daggett. These races promise to become a permanent 
feature of the celebration. 

In 1905 attendance record broken, and probably over 
50,000 people witnessed the parade. 

Tournament Presidents 
C. F. Holder, '90 C. D. Daggett, ’91-95 
B. M. Wotkyns, ’91 Edwin Steam *9V97 
Frank C. Bolt, ’92-93 M. H. Weight, ’98-99 
Herman R. Hertel, ’00 
F. B. Wetherby, ’01 
J. Wagner, ’02 
Charles Coleman, ’03 
C. D. Daggett, ’04-05 
Edwin D. Neff. ’06 


The sound of music and revelry filled 
the early morning air. The first Tourna¬ 
ment lacked the systematic detail of ar¬ 
rangement characteristic of nearly all 
succeeding ones. The parade to the 
grounds was not the regal one of the 
later Tournaments, but enough of our 
citizens decorated their private carriages 
and little girls and boys their pony 
teams to set the pace for all succeeding 
Tournaments. To Mr. C. D. Daggett 
belongs the honor of having taken first 
prize for the best decorated private rig, 
and Virginia and Edith Rowland for 
their artistically decorated pony tandem, 
Elsie and Chloe. 

Garlands of Smilax and wreaths of 
roses covered prancing, spirited horses, 
many of them ridden by Spanish va- 
queros, bedecked with silver-mounted 
bridles, saddles and spurs. One hour 
before noon it seemed as if all Southern 
California had decided to do honor to 
and wreath a golden link between the 
city of flowers and their own beautiful 
homes, from which they had departed 
in every conceivable manner—on horse¬ 
back, ranch wagon and tally-ho. Every 
approach to Pasadena was crowded—all 
wending their way tpward the grounds, 
which were devoid of any barrief to 
prevent free access without cost or price, 
except at one place, designated by a 
cordon of ropes, through which the 
good-natured throng surged, being only 
too willinp’ to contribute “two-bits per.” 
No one was refused admission if they 
looked or plead poverty. The ladies 
of the Valley Hunt had prepared hun¬ 
dreds of boutonnieres which were dis¬ 
tributed gratuitously to every one on 
the grandstand—roses and lilies on ev¬ 
ery hand. Over in one corner of the 
improvised track a wagon-load of or¬ 
anges had been dumped, which were free 
to all who cared to take them. A spirit 
of genuine hospitality filled the air. 

Beneath the “grand” stand, guests of 
the club and their friends were treated 
to cheerful welcome. I need not repeat 
here how the program for the day was 
carried out. Suffice it to say there was 
no halt to the continuous performance. 
The “foremost” horse or pony always 
won. No “bookies” received any en¬ 
couragement. They were “barred.” 

The day ended as it began, in one 
loud acclaim of joy, the echoes of which 
were reverberated from the mountains, 
rising in a mighty amphitheatre in the 
background, the setting sun tinting their 
crests and snow-capped peaks in every 
color of the rainbow, and casting a pur¬ 
ple haze over every deep canyon and 
made it seem as if surely the next scene 
to be enacted would be an exhibition of 
the days of the Caesers when fierce 
wild beasts would emerge from what 
looked like the barred dioors of 
ancient Rome’s coliseum. But a 
dream of the past. Nothing happened 
to mar the pleasure of any one. The 
Tournament of Roses was a success and 
must be continued. Pasadena had shown 
that she possessed every charm to make 
her crown enduring—the brightest of 
all her new and older sisters along the 
Pacific. 

The question at once arose, should we 
continue to have annual fetes of roses 
on New Year’s Day, at a time when by 


all who live above the equator is termed 
winter? There could be no dispute 
that if a day in April or May should 
be set apart for the Tournament, roses 
and flowers of every kind could be had 
in profusion, but what novelty would 
that present, except the awe-inspiring 
abundance of them, or what an impres¬ 
sion would it make on the stranger from 
the East compared with the revelation 
that must be forced upon him or her 
when they beheld in mid-winter a scene 
which cannot be duplicated in any other 
part of the world? 

It had been my fortune to have spent 
many months in England and on the 
continent, during which time I had op¬ 


portunities to witness floral decorations 
in the so-called fetes. While the dis¬ 
plays were resplendent and fascinating 
to behold, there was ever a lack of an 
abundance of flowers, for which there 
were substituted artificial ones made of 
various colored paper, a custom which 
from the very beginning has never been 
tolerated by those who have had charge 
of the Tournaments. 

This is as it should be, for there can 
be no excuse for resorting to any other 
form of decoration where nature is so 
prolific with her gifts as she is to those 
who live in this charmed land. 

I had witnessed that colossal outpour¬ 
ing of humanity in London to give 


thanks for the recovery of the then 
Prince of Wales, now King Edward 
VII, from his attack of typhoid fever at 
Sandringham palace. • 

The principal streets, particularly the 
Strand and Ludgate Hill, over which 
the royal procession passed, were hung 
with what appeared at a distance fes¬ 
toons and garlands of roses, which in 
reality were only various-colored pieces 
of paper. 

So it was in Nice, where the world¬ 
wide celebrated floral fete is annually 
given. Artificial decorations predomi¬ 
nated. The same in Florence and in 
Rome. Anyone who has seen these 
spectacular displays must be impressed 
with the grandeur of royalty bedecked 
with its gold and silver ornamentations, 
which undoubtedly is inspiring, but what 
shall we say of Pasadena’s great day 
when her streets are lined by admiring 
throngs whose sight is never marred by 
any attempt to substitute artificial dec¬ 
orations for the genuine? 

The originators of the Tournament of 
Roses have cause to feel proud of the 
strong and vigorous outcome of their 
early hopes and aspirations in 1890. Each 
year has added more laurels to their 
conception of what it might and should 
be. 

There never has been any disposition 
to deny the reason for continuing these 
yearly fetes—first, to give pleasure to 
our own people, and secondly, to stamp 
indelibly on the minds of the strangers 
from other lands and other climes that 
this is indeed a land of flowers, where 
to live must be a joy forever. 

Southern California, and California 
as a whole, with the exception of her 
crumbling missions, has little of histor¬ 
ical interest to hold the attention of the 
traveler. Pasadena, renowned for her 
culture and refinement, unlike the cities 
of Italy, can boast of no Palazzo Vec- 
chio and countless galleries groaning 
with priceless treasure of inspiring mem¬ 
ories and forms, no stately monuments 
of Savonarola, Michael Angelo, Canova, 
Bocaccio; no stupendous ruins, no 
gaudy show of royalty to amuse the 
gaping populace like London, Paris, 
Florence, Milan, Venice, Athens and 
imperial Rome. What marvel,* then, that 
Pasadena should have a just pride in 
her majestic mountains, her valleys, and 
foothills, wreathen in vineyards, her fer¬ 
tile soil, and fortunate position beneath 
an Italian sky, and that, she should be 
anxious to show her charms on New 
Year’s Day, when to be a Pasadenian, 
like the dwellers on the ancient Tiber, 
“To be a Roman is better than to be a 
king.” 

Two fire companies, with a third soon 
to be established, and modern steam and 
chemical engines insure fire protectioi. 

One of the finest collections of early 
books, papers and manuscriots pertain¬ 
ing to California is in the public library. 

Pasadena proper is from 800 to 1000 
feet above sea-level. 

The total amount paid in salaries to 
public school teachers in Pasadena last 
year was seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Children of tourists and winter resi¬ 
dents are entered in the Pasadena public 
schools without tuition charge. 



GENERALS SHAFTER AND OTiS AT 1900 TOURNAMENT 
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Pasadena, the Church-Going City 

An Able, Virile, Fearless, Eloquent Minis- 
try. Splendid Edifices, Large 
Attendance and Cosmopolitan Congregations 

By REV. MALCOLM JAMES McLEOD, D. D. 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church., Pasadena 


Pasadena is the best church-going city 
I have ever known. It seems, indeed, as 
if everybody went to church. If the 
day is fine and sunshiny all the churches 
are filled every Sabbath morning from 
November to May. In January, Febru¬ 
ary and March they are crowded. The 
people who visit our beautiful city are 
largely church-going people. One of the 
things that strikes our visitors on the 
Sabbath day is, how full the churches 
are ! how attractive! how inspiring! 
And they are well-manned, too. The 
pulpits are strong—strong physically, in¬ 
tellectually, spiritually. It is a popular 
notion that every pastor out here is 
more or less of an invalid, that he was 
compelled to leave the East for health 
reasons. Nine people out of ten ask the 
writer if he did not come West for his 
throat or his left lung or some nervous 
breakdown—something or other. But 
not so! A disabled minister here is 
more disabled than in New York. It 
is with difficulty that he can secure a 
call. Of course, if he is a preacher of 
phenomenal power he may. But the peo¬ 
ple as a rule want an extra of reserve 
and physical endurance. 

Where will you find a finer specimen 
of avoirdupois than our good old octo¬ 
genarian, Dr. Crawford, or Smith, or 
Meredith, or Holmes, or Lamport, or 
Dunham? And their brains are on a 
par with their bodies. Then there’s 
Emerson and Dowling and MacCor- 
mack and Brink and Keates! What 
splendid brainy fellows thev all are— 
men who would grace and honor anv 
pulpit in the land! I have not yet be¬ 
come acquainted with some of the newer 
men, but I understand they are “all 
right,” too. Then there’s the old man 
of us all—old in service I mean, but 
young in spirit, young as a morning 
glory—Dr. Staats. He has been at his 
post these last long eighteen years, great 
big-hearted preacher and pastor, beloved 
by all. 

Then, too, there’s the Sage of Srnny- 
crest: of course he’s ours. His way¬ 
ward flock of sinners is over in Los An¬ 
geles, but his heart and home are up 
yonder on the hill—preacher, lecturer, 
poet, jester, park commissioner, all¬ 
round genial gentleman—Burdette—not 
Reverend Robert J. Burdette, D. D., 
LL. D. mark; not the Honorable Mr. 
Burdette, A. B. C. X. Y. Z.; not Bob 
Burdette, F R. S. H.; but just simply 
Burdette. ' Somehow or other, like 
Beecher and Brooks, titles don’t fit. 
They’re regular hand-me-downs. I can’t 
even make one to order. When I hear 
some one say “Dr. Burdette,” I feel as 
if a vein of humor had been struck. 

Pasadena church life, like most every¬ 
thing else about us, is unique. The man 
who fills a pulpit here (I mean the man 
who tries to fill it) has a metropolitan 
audience. He must use his strength on his 
preaching. He must not, dare not, shirk 
this part of his work. If he does, the 
sequel is sure: it won’t be long before 
the poor fellow will be **hnllerin^ in an 


empty hall” Here the conditions are 
exceptional, and we must face condi¬ 
tions. The pastor is important, but he 
is not as important as the preacher—not 
in Pasadena. How wise are these con¬ 
gregations that are calling two men to 
man the ship. Here every winter are 
some of the most cultured people in the 
land. Here are preachers of national 
note, lawyers, doctors, judges, financiers, 
professors, authors, musicians. The 
preacher who comes out here looking 
for a soft snap will find it about as soft 
as the rough end of a piece of hickory 

Pasadena, I repeat, is an unusual field. 
Our friends laugh at us when we stum¬ 
ble upon that word; but it is not a 
stumble this time; it is studiously in¬ 
tentional. Church work here, from the 
pulpit viewpoint, is decidedly unusual. 
No minister here knows more than a 
fraction of the people to whom he min¬ 
isters within the cycle of a year. He is 
preaching to the proverbial procession. 
A different audience greets him every 
Sabbath morning, and each one largely 
strangers. He must be ever on his met¬ 
tle, and on the alert. 

The churches are splendidly equipped; 
so ought they to be. The music is high 
grade, which is as it should be. The 
buildings are the best, as is only right. 
The denominational fences are low— 
only one or two longers. Church unity 
is ideal. We are all fighting the enemy, 
not wasting pepper on each other. I 
have been here more than five years, 
and I have yet to hear or read the firjt 
unkind remark made by one sister body 
against another. The church life of 
Pasadena is a pattern for the country. 


Which is the strongest denomination? 
I do not know, do not yery much care. 
We are working to build up strong 
Christians, not strong sects. To be sure, 
we love our own churches best because 
they are our homes. We are happy in 
them, but we are not jealous of the hao- 
piness and prosperity in other homes. 
We fight the saloon; . we fight the race 
track; we fight the den of infamy, but 
we bless and rejoice in—yea glory in— 
the home. 

“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love”! 

May that tie never snap! 

How many churches have we? Four 
Methodist, four Congregational, two 
Baptist, two Presbyterian, one Christian, 
one Anglican, one Roman Catholic, one 
Christian Scientist, one German Luth 
an, one Evangelical Lutheran, cue Free 
Methodist, one UniversaHst, and several 
smaller bodies. 

Yes, indeed, we are well supplied w td 
churches, and we are proud of evervone 
of them. The directory gives thirtv-six, 
and, whew! not a saloon; think of it! 


Postoffice receipts show Pasadena sixth- 
city in California. 

Pasadena has the largest percentage of 
asphalt paved streets in the state. 

Pasadena’s average winter temperature 
is 56 degrees; spring, 61.07 degrees; 
summer, 67.61 degrees, and autumn, 
62.31 degrees. 

More and better schools and churches 
are found in Pasadena than any city in 
California of anything near the size. 

'Pasadena has a first-class hospital with 
nice grounds and well-trained nurses. 



WEST SIDE congregational 
CHURCH, PASADENA 

Note —Por other churches of Pasadena, see 
color plate. 

Gas is only 85 cents a thousand feet 
in Pasadena. 

Pasadena has more fine horses than 
any city of its size in the world. 

Larger accommodation facilities in ho¬ 
tels in proportion to size than any city 
in the state has Pasadena. 

Pasadena’s population is sixty times 
as great as it was twenty-five years ago. 

One hundred and fifty electric cars 
run each day between Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. 
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Pasadena in Swaddling Clothes 


Interesting Reminiscences of Days when Infant 
Settlement Gave Little Promise of Brilliant Future 

By HON. H. H. MARKHAM, Pasadena, Ex-Governor 
of California 



It is with some hesitation that I at¬ 
tempt to comply with your request to 
furnish your paper an article on remi¬ 
niscences of Pasadena in its early days. 

I am not much given to newspaper writ¬ 
ing, and you will have to accept a plain, 
unvarnished statement of incidents as I 
remember them. And I must be per¬ 
mitted to make allusions to our own 
personal experiences wherever they may 
serve to illustrate other people’s experi¬ 
ences. 

On about the loth day of February, 
1879, we left our home in Milwaukee, 
Wis., for California. And right here it 
might interest some of your readers to 
know what travelers to the Pacific coast 
were compelled to do in order to reach 
here, and to compare the primitive 
method of travel then with the luxury 
of travel today. I v/ill, therefore, give 
you our own experiences. For instance, 
there were frequent changes of cars. 
The first was at Chicago, the next at 
Omaha, Neb., the next at Ogden, Utah, 
and the last at Lathrop, Cal. Our jour¬ 
ney ended at River Station, Los An¬ 
geles. 

At that time we could procure no 
through sleeping tickets as now. They 
had to be purchased at each station 
where the changes were made. Our 
baggage had to be weighed at Omaha, 
and if found to be more than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds to each ticket, a 
charge of fifteen cents per pound for all 
excess was demanded. This caused 
great confusion and endless bickering. 
People were compelled to stand in line 
for hours waiting for new checks for 
their baggage. This was freely termed 
by the traveling public “robbery.” At 
Lathrop, Cal., the baggage was again 
weighed and re-checked for Los An¬ 
geles. 

There was a great difference in the 
size and luxury of the sleeping cars on 
the way out here. For example, from 
Chicago to Omaha they were large and 
convenient; from Omaha to Ogden they 
were smaller and less elegant; from Og¬ 
den to Lathrop they were smaller and 
less convenient, and from Lathrop to 
Los Angeles they were still smaller. 
How much further we would have had 
to go to have them run out completely 
I do not know. 

It required about seven days to cover 
the distance. Commodious lunch bas¬ 
kets were necessary. In fact, they were 
depended upon almost entirely, as the 
eating stations were very uncertain and 
very indifferent. 

While coming down from Mojave to 
Los Angeles, I asked the conductor 
where I could find Pasadena, and after 
thinking a while he said: “I have 
heard of the place, but I can’t tell you 
just where it is. I am sure some one ‘ 
in Los Angeles can tell you.” How 
different then and now! Bear in mind 
that Pasadena had then been estab¬ 
lished some four or five years. At the 
present time there are few places in the 
United States better known. 
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On our aaival in Los Angeles we left 
the cars and rode from River Station 
to the old Pico House over a rough 
street in an old thorough-braced stage. 
The place looked very different then 
from what it does now. At that time 
Los Angeles claimed 11,000 people. To 
us it was a desolate, uninviting frontier 
town. Nothing attractive to us about 
it. We were on the verge of home¬ 
sickness. We all felt that if that miser¬ 
able, measly little town was a fair sam¬ 
ple of California, we had made a most 
serious mistake in coming here. Re¬ 
member that I am trying to convey our 
own feelings and impressions at that 
particular time. 

We remained at the Pico, which would 
now be considered a third or fourth-class 
hotel, a part of two days, and then took 
carriages and drove out to Pasadena. 
We stopped at a point just south of my 
present residence, and alighted. Owing 
to the absence of tall trees and shrubs, 
we had an uninterrupted view of moun¬ 
tains, fields and valley, the equal of 
which can never be witnessed here again. 
It would be idle for any one to attempt 
a description of the charm and fasci¬ 
nation of Pasadena as we found her on 
that beautiful February day almost 
twenty-seven years ago. I presume the 
fact that we had just left Milwaukee, 
wrapped in the ice and snow of mid¬ 
winter, added largely by contrast to the 
scene presented to view. As far as the 
eye could reach, the ground was heav¬ 
ily covered with native grasses, inter¬ 
spersed with millions of wild flowers. 
The mountain sides were then clothed 
in a thick mantle of living green, while 


Old Baldy’s peak was swathed in a sheet 
of snow. It was beautiful indeed. A 
delicate spray of snow lifted by the 
winds on the opposite side was rolling 
over the crest of the mountain in the 
very face of a noonday sun, which was 
shining out of a cloudless sky. We were 
so completely charmed that one and all 
exclaimed, “This is indeed the Califor¬ 
nia we came so far to see I” And we 
then and there decided to go into camp 
on this lovely spot without further in¬ 
vestigation. 

At that time there were no hotels or 
regular boarding houses, and only two 
or three private families that would ac¬ 
commodate boarders. We found a place 
in what was then a small dwelling di¬ 
rectly opposite the Webster place on 
Marengo avenue. Not long ago I 
chanced to be comparing notes with one 
of the original settlers, and we were 
able to count up but eighty-four houses 
and buildings, all told, in what was then 
called Pasadena, which included South 
Pasadena, North Pasadena, Altadena 
and Lamanda Park. Not one of them 
cost • more than $3000; most of them 
much less. Think of it I Eighty or 
ninety buildings for the first four or 
five years, while we now average more 
than one hundred a month. 

We found the people, as a rule, cul¬ 
ture d and refined. Financially, they 
would now be considered in very mod¬ 
erate circumstances, as they had put 
everything into their ranches, which as 
yet had yielded no income. Those who 
remained, however, became quite inde¬ 
pendent. 

There were few domestic servants, no 


skilled carpenters, no doctors or lawyers, 
no ice dealers, no regular butcher shops, 
no lumber yard; in fact, we were obliged 
to go to Los Angeles, nine miles away, 
for almost everything needed. A two- 
horse stage had the monopoly of all 
the public freight and passenger business 
between here and Los Angeles. It also 
carried the mail three times a week 
Nevertheless, the people appeared happv 
and full of hope for the future; at least 
the men were. As to the women, it was 
said by many that it was an ideal place 
for men and dogs, but tough on women 
and horses. The ladies could get no ef¬ 
ficient help, and the horses were in 
hourly demand, and were, in truth, the 
beasts of burden. This explains the say¬ 
ing just , referred to, and it was indeed 
quite appropriate, for the men could 
hunt, ride and drive, and the dogs de¬ 
lighted in chasing rabbits, wildcats, coy¬ 
otes and occasionally large game. 

Speaking of game, it seems hardly 
credible, but four grizzly bears were 
killed about the foothills north of Pasa¬ 
dena by the Giddings boys, and as late 
as ’85 I was driving with my brother on 
the road to Monrovia, and about where 
the Arcadia Hotel now stands, when as 
large a mountain lion as I ever saw 
crossed the road just ahead of my team 
and made his way up toward the moun 
tains. Coyotes were nightly visitors, and 
they always managed to stir up all the 
dogs in the neighborhood. Their com¬ 
bined barking and howling would sound 
queer to our people at this time. 

The community was known as a hor¬ 
ticultural community. Every family was 
supposed to have an orchard of some 
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kind, and all were deeply interested in 
their work. The trees were set in lines 
so straight and -so evenly spaced that one 
would have believed it the work of a 
skilled engineer. The ground was smooth 
and even, and no weeds or foreign sub¬ 
stance were allowed to grow. The dark 
green foliage of the young trees gave 
it a most tidy and artistic appearance. 
No ornamental gardening could add to 
the beauty of a home surrounded by 
such an orchard. In fact, there were 
no lawns, and none were needed to beau¬ 
tify the home. The flower gardens har¬ 
monized perfectly with the orchard, and 
all newcomers were simply captivated 
by them. 

The transformation from orchard to 
city soon banished these charms, for 
when these beautiful orchards were 
platted into city streets and lots, the 
transition was radical and most depress¬ 
ing, but all of this had to be, for as 
the fame of Pasadena spread, people 
began to come. Subdivisions became 
imperative, and before one could realize 
the fact, Pasadena had been transformed 
from ranches to one of the most beauti¬ 
ful cities in America, although I still 
cling to the belief that the Pasadena of 
old was more beautiful than the Pasa¬ 
dena of today. 

We had but one store, which was built 
of rough boards, located on the corner 
where the Slavin Block now stands. We 
had but three avenues at that time run¬ 
ning north and south—Orange Grove, 
Fair Oaks and Marengo, and only two 
streets running east and west—Califor¬ 
nia and Colorado, and they were more 
like country roads than city streets. As 
the store, blacksmith shop and school 
house were located near the corner of 
Fair Oaks and Colorado, they were often 
termed the Confederate X Roads, I pre¬ 
sume in honor of Petroleum V. Nasby. 


The store and the blacksmith shop con¬ 
stituted the public meeting places. Here 
the men gathered to gossip and to dis¬ 
cuss matters of interest to the people 
of the place. Many times those meet¬ 
ings were most interesting, and they 
were often enlivened by good stories 
and jokes. We had but two churches, 
one a , small Methodist church on 
Orange Grove just north of Califo’*'iia, 
the other a small Presbyterian 
church on California street, where the 
residence of Mr. John Wadsworth now 
stands. 

Before coming to California we had 
been led to believe that the climatic 
conditions here were so even that if 
you made a note of the weather any 
day of the year, you would find it the 
same on that day the following year; 
that it was an ideal semi-tropic climate. 
You can imagine our surprise when, on 
the last days of the March following 
our arrival, it began to snow, and con¬ 
tinued in regular eastern fashion until 
Pasadena was covered from four to six 
inches deep with snow. I had shortly 
before purchased a young orchard, and 
I was most deeply interested in the said 
climate. It looked as if my new orchard 
would be hopelessly ruined and my re¬ 
cent investment a failure. I went about 
shaking the snow ofiF the young trees, 
and I said most earnestly, “If this is 
semi-tropic California, I might as well 
be in Wisconsin.” Strange as it may 
seem, the snow went ofif and little or 
no damage resulted. During the same 
spring, and only a few weeks after the 
snowstorm, the weather turned hot and 
we had about the warmest weather of 
the season. It lasted for two or three 
days and returned to normal conditions, 
and the rest of the spring and summer 
passed off satisfactorily, but we were 
much alarmed, and argued that if this 
was simply spring heat, what on earth 
would it be in the middle of summer? 


Therefore, I may say that instead of 
seasons being the same from year to 
year, they are quite different. In fact, 
I have never known two that were 
alike. I have known years in succes¬ 
sion so delightful that I would not 
change an hour of the day if I had the 
power. I have known others that I 
would gladly change if I could. Yet I 
can truthfully say that, from my knowl¬ 
edge of the climatic conditions gained 
during a long residence here, were I 
compelled to leave Pasadena on account 
of the climate, I would not know where 
to go. All things considered, as an all- 
year climate I know of no place that 
has its superior. 

The first summer I was here I at¬ 
tended two public meetings that inter¬ 
ested me much. The first was the West 
Side Water Company’s annual meeting, 
which was held in a barn at the corner 
of California street and Orange Grove 
avenue. Many questions of grave im¬ 
portance were discussed and pending lit¬ 
igation considered. That was a good 
while ago, yet we are on the water ques¬ 
tion and a little litigation still. At that 
time the natural surface flow of the 
water was all we had, and I presume 
that if any man had dared to predict 
what has been accomplished by way of 
developing additional water supply, he 
would have been considered insane. 

The other was a Republican meeting 
held for the election of Governor (now 
Senator) Perkins. He was present. It 
was a small noonday meeting, and I was 
impressed with the fact that a very large 
percentage of the audience was on the 
platform with the speakers. If I re¬ 
member correctly, we cast a total of 
eighty-four votes at that election. 

There were few changes during ’79, 
’80 and ’8t, but after that they began 
to come here and to Los Angeles quite 
rapidly; but the real influx set in when 
it was definitely known that the Santa 


Fe railroad was coming, thereby giving 
to the people in Southern California 
freight and passenger rates as low as 
those given to San Francisco. It had 
been a great burden on our people to 
pay the extra freight and passenger 
charges from San Francisco here. I 
wish to say in this connection that the 
people of Southern California owe a 
large debt of gratitude to the Santa Fe 
railroad, not only for coming here when 
it did, but for its continued efforts to 
build up Southern California. 

In 1883 an enterprise of great import¬ 
ance was contemplated, to-wit: the 
building of a steam railroad from Los 
Angeles to Pasadena, to be known as 
the San Gabriel Valley railroad, and I 
well remember that a man was placed 
at the foot of Orange Grove avenue, 
or Porter’s Hill, as it was then called, 
to count the people that daily drove out 
of and into Pasadena, to see if there 
was sufficient traffic to pay the expenses 
of running the road when built. We 
were then paying one dollar a round 
trip to Los Angeles by stage, and it 
required one hour and a quarter to go 
in, and one hour and three-quarters to 
come out. It would be something of a 
task to count the people entering and 
leaving Pasadena daily now. The com¬ 
ing of that road was an important event 
and was duly celebrated by all the peo¬ 
ple of Pasadena. In my speech at that 
time, I predicted that the time was not 
far distant when the stranger would find 
it difficult to tell where Los Angeles 
ended and Pasadena began. In view of 
the fact that at that time there was 
scarcely a house between East Los An¬ 
geles and Pasadena, it was something 
of a stretch of imagination, yet it has 
proven true. But to have foretold then 
what Pasadena has proven to be would 
indeed have gone beyond all bounds of 
propriety, and no one would hnve be¬ 
lieved the prediction. 
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California's Splendid Schools 

'PASADENA IN THE FRONT RANKS 

By THOM AS /. KIRK, State Superintendent Public Instructio^i 


California has provided well for the 
education of its youth. From the be¬ 
ginning of state control in 1850 to the 
present time there has been legal pro¬ 
vision for the education of the children 
of the state. 

While at first the facilities for the 
work were meager, they have increased 
with an increasing population until they 
now are adequate to satisfy a reasonable 
demand. 

Practically there is now no community 
in the state without a school. The sim¬ 
ple school organizations of pioneer times 
have expanded into a broad system of 
schools and colleges that includes near¬ 
ly every phase of educational activity. 

The state’s public educational system 
has been a growth through half a cen¬ 
tury of careful cultivation. 

Its scope is broad and comprehensive, 
covering the whole field of school and 
college education. 

Private school enterprise also has es¬ 
tablished numerous schools, academics 
and seminaries in suburban towns near 
the large cities. Religious education 
finds an expression in an extensive sys¬ 
tem of parochial schools, also in several 
academies, colleges and seminaries un¬ 
der sectarian control. 


Industrial education is provided in 
part, but is yet to be more strongly em¬ 
phasized by the public schools, also in 
part by private polytechnic institutions, 
sloyd and manual training academies, 
located in various parts of the state. 

California is expending more than $10,- 
000,000 a year in the maintenance of her 
public schools alone. 

Few, if any, states in the Union arc 
more liberal in this work. Yet there is 
seldom a protest against the generous 
support given. The people of the state 
have a deep interest in the work of edu¬ 
cation and insist that it shall be con¬ 
ducted upon a high plane of efficiency. 
In nearly all cities and towns the schools 
are in session during ten months of each 
year. In rural districts the length of 
term varies from seven to ten months. 

The standards for qualification of 
teachers are high, in several respects the 
highest established by any state. The 
legal requirements for country and for 
city teachers are the same. 

Perhaps in no other state or country 
must teachers in rural schools hold cer¬ 
tificates of as high grade as are held by 
their fellow-workers in the city depart¬ 
ment. 

A country residence in California does 


not to any appreciable extent deprive a 
family of the best school privileges. 

Every district has its own elementary 
schools of the primary and grammar 
grades, giving instruction in all of the 
ordinary English branches. Except in 
districts remote from the centers of pop- 
Lilf tion, most communities are accessible 
to some high school having courses that 
prepare for admission to college. 

The high schools of the state are mul¬ 
tiplying rapidly, the number having 
reached 169 during a growth of less than 
twenty years. These schools will com¬ 
pare favorably with the secondary 
schools of any state. The course of 
study followed in them is academic, giv¬ 
ing all necessary preparation for later 
university work. Elective courses not 
contemplating later advanced study are 
arranged in some high schools for such 
students as intend engaging in business 
when high school is completed. The 
studies pursued in such courses are vo¬ 
cational mainly, and usually relate to 
commercial or technical pursuits. 

In addition to the regular teaching 
force in cities, special teachers and su¬ 
pervisors of such studies as sloyd, do¬ 
mestic science, drawing, vocal music and 
physical -culture are employed. 

Better grading and closer supervision 
usually obtains in city school depart¬ 
ments than in country districts, because 
of more favorable conditions. 

Kindei garten schools are conducted 
in the cities, sometimes as departments 
of the primary schools of the state sys¬ 


tem and sometimes as organized chari^- 
ties by benevolent associations. 

The higher education is chiefly repre¬ 
sented by the two great universities at 
Berkeley and Palo Alto. These have 
a standing in the collegiate world that 
gives them rank in the highest class of 
American universities. 

As before stated, there are a number 
of institutions of learning of good stand¬ 
ing that confer college degrees. For the 
most part they are under denominational 
control. 

Upon the whole, California has facili¬ 
ties for education, both public and pri¬ 
vate, such as should satisfy the demands 
of every person contemplating a resi¬ 
dence in the state. 

Pasadena has long been recognized 
not only as a beautiful city, but al.so as a 
center of wealth and culture. The con¬ 
ditions that prevail there are in a marked 
degree favorable to education. The sur¬ 
roundings are of themselves educational 
and an inspiration to mental effort. 
While the city’s public schools have been 
considered good and efficient, at the 
same time private institutions of learn¬ 
ing have succeeded well in Pasadena. 

The teaching force in Pasadena’s pub¬ 
lic schools is exceptionally strong, the 
school buildings are of modern type and 
well equipped for educational work. 
Comparisons made from this office may 
noi be appropriate, but it is just to say 
that Pasadena’s schools rank with the 
best in the state. The supervision is 
most efficient. 

Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 12. 1905. 
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Picturesque Drives of Pasadena 

Entrancing Panorama of Mountain^ Mesa, 
Verdant valley, Fragrant Flowers, Fruited 
Orchards, Skies of Surpassing Beauty 

By C. A. DAy^ Chairman Road Committee Pasadena 
Board of Trade 




With the growth and development of 
Pasadena and the adjoining sections of 
country, there has been gradually de¬ 
veloped a series of interesting driveways 
that are being utilized by the tourist and 
resident population for driving and auto- 
mobiling for pleasure and recreation. 
The City of Pasadena proper has some¬ 
thing like one hundred and ten miles of 
streets, aligned with street trees and 
beautiful home places, with extensive 
lawns and grounds planted and deco¬ 
rated with a great diversity of flowers, 
shrubs and trees and sub-tropical vegeta¬ 
tion. 

In the suburban districts immediately 
surrounding the, city is a much larger 
mileage of country driveways, aligned 
with fine country places, orange groves 
and fruit farms. A special feature of 
these country drives are the foothills, 
the rich farming land of the valleys and 
the canyon and arroyo drives. 

These drives present grand views of 
natural scenery in contrast with the 
highly improved sections of the city and 
suburban districts. There are also, in 
winter, striking contrasts between the 
snow-covered mountains and the green 
fields, orange groves and sub-tropical 
vegetation of the valley. Climatic condi¬ 
tions are such as to make driving all the 
year found pleasant and agreeable. 

In addition to the city and near-by 
country drives, there are extended auto¬ 
mobile runs to every part of Southern 
California, including runs to Riverside, 
Redlands, San Diego, points on the 
beach, Ventura, Santa Barbara and the 
San Fernando Valley. 

Pasadena has good road connections 
with the city of Los Angeles, nine miles 
away, and which is the center of the 
main road system of Los Angeles 
County and of Southern California. A 
system of main roads for the county has 
been laid out by the County Highway 
Commission, and is being marked by 
milestones and necessary road signs. 
From the principal driveways of the 


city and immediately surrounding coun¬ 
try, there has been compiled and mapped 
by the Pasadena Board of Trade a 
series of sixteen round-trip drives, com¬ 
prising a total mileage of 185 miles. In 
driving for pleasure on these local drive¬ 
ways of Pasadena, there are delightful 
vistas of landscape effects continually 
opening up, and from scores of promi¬ 
nent points extended and varied land¬ 
scape views are obtained. 

From the drives in the valley there 
are brought to view the grand and mag¬ 
nificent and ever-changing panorama of 
the mountains and the picturesque 
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grouping of the hills that rise from the 
level of the valley. 

The mountains are a prominent and 
interesting feature of the landscape, and 
are of special and fascinating interest 
because of their variable aspect from dif¬ 
ferent vantage points of view in the 
valley. 

The Variable aspect is in the group¬ 
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ing of the numerous peaks, and from 
atmospheric and climatic changes. In 
a clear atmosphere they present a well- 
defined and distinct outline, and appear 
near at hand; at other times, enveloped 
in a purple haze, they have an indis¬ 
tinct and far-away appearance. 

At eventide the canyons, cast into the 
shadow by the intervening ridges, be¬ 
come dark and mysterious caverns. At 
sunset the base of the range is shrouded 
in the gathering dusk of the evening 
while the mountain tops are lit up with 
the rays of the setting sun. Just before 
a coming storm, a bank of clouds form¬ 
ing half way down the mountain slopes 
increases in volume until the vast 
masses of the mountain range, that in 
some past geological epoch of the world’s 
history were called into being through 
the agency of the gigantic forces of 
nature, are silently blotted out from the 
landscape. 

When the storm forces are spent and 
the curtain of cloud formation is lifted, 
as by the touch of a magic wand, the 
whole mountain range, with its numer¬ 
ous peaks, comes into view, clothed in 
a mantle of snowy white, the snow line, 
often coming well down to the foothills, 
presenting a striking contrast to the val¬ 
ley below, with its carpet of emerald. 

From the higher foothills, in a clear 
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day of late winter or early spring, and 
at the base of the mountain range, 
where above us towers, majestic and 
awe-inspiring, the mountain masses of 
granite, a fitting vantage point is ob¬ 
tained from' which to view the mag¬ 
nificent landscape that lies spread out 
before us. 

In the immediate foreground the or¬ 
ange and gold of the poppy fields give 
brilliant color effects. 

Far away to the East, the snow peaks 
of the mountain range, white and 
glistening in the sunlight, are outlined 
against the deep blue of the sky. In 
the highly improved foreground is the 
City of Pasadena, embowered in a lux¬ 
uriant growth of trees and vegetation, 
the suburban towns, orange groves and 
fruit farms of the foothills and near-by 
valleys; beyond these, a broken chain 
of encircling hills, a wide sweep of 
plain-like valley lands to the seaward, 
and thirty miles away, at the horizon 
line, the eye catches the silver sheen of 
the waters of the Pacific ocean. 

A drive over the Pasadena driveways 
is full of interest and novelty, and the 
conditions and attractions appeal to 
every sense. Rare and pleasing con¬ 
trasts and combinations of color and 
outline meet the eye everywhere, as the 
panorama of landscape views succeed 
one another. The musical notes of the 
mockingbird and other native songsters 
in sweet harmony fall upon the ear, 
the caress of the passing zephyr is felt 
as it comes to us laden with the spicy 
odor of carnation and pepper, and the 
delicious scent of the orange blossom. 
The golden sunshine floods the land¬ 
scape of mountain, hill and valley with 
its glorious light, and as one goes back 
in thought a hundred years and more, 
there is thrown over the beautiful land¬ 
scape the glamour of romance and his¬ 
torical interest, dating back to the time 
of the Padres and the mission days. 

^ Every sense and emotion of the being 
is under the sway of the magic spell of 
Nature’s charm and inspiration, whose 
heaven-born influence appeals to the 
purest and best in the human heart. 
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Pasadena’s Feathered Prima Donnas 

Some of the Birds Common Here. 
Their Aesthetic and Material 
Value. Efforts to Protect Them 

By W. SCOTT WAIT^ Pasade?ia^ Acting 
Secretary Caiifornia Audubon Societies 


The birds of Pasadena are by no means 
the least of her attractions. They have 
a charm for the nature-lover that has 
won many a good and useful citizen, and 
in no other town or city in the state, I 
am led to believe, is there a stronger 
sentiment for their protection and pres¬ 
ervation. 

This sentiment is even older than the 
California Audubon Society, which had 
its beginning here, and the increasing 
numbers of these beautiful and interest¬ 
ing, as well as useful, creatures of the 
air is very good evidence of the welcome 
and protection that Pasadena is giving 
them. 

The mocker, the sweetest singer of 
God’s aerial choir, is at home alike in 
the spacious grounds of the rich and in 
the rose vines about the window of the 
humblest cottage. He sings and calls 
from his favorite perch upon the chim¬ 
ney-top, from the garden fence he scolds 
the prowling cat, and in the small hours 
of the still, calm night he cheers his 
brooding mate with matchless voice. 

Brewer’s blackbird is another common 
resident, the male in glossy black and his 
mate of duller hue, and may be fre¬ 
quently seen in large flocks in the city 
parks or upon the lawns of residents, 
hunting for the small, thread-like grubs 
and other insects that feed at the roots 
of the grass. At nesting time these 
birds will present a vigorous protest to 
dog, cat or man who too closely ap¬ 
proaches their nest. 

The brown towhee is in almost every 
door-yard, feeding usually on the ground 
beneath the shrubbery and nesting in the 
vines or orange trees. These birds have 
a low, sweet song at brooding time, but 
I am inclined to think they much dislike 
an audience. Their song is not often, 
heard except by the brown little mate 
upon the nest. 

In the spring—the last week in March, 
usually—the beautiful orioles come up 
from tropic lands with their short but 
brilliant song and cheerful chatter, the 
Bullock’s and the Arizona Hooded, each 
splendid, the males in black and orange 
and the females in more modest and 
less conspicuous colors. Their courtship 
and nestmaking begin almost with their 
coming, one variety building usually at 
the end of a long limb of a gum tree, 
and the other weaving a wonderfully 
constructed nest beneath the sheltering 
leaf of the California fan-palm, using the 
fibre of the palm in nest-construction and 
with its bill for a needle sewing the nest 
to the palm-leaf with the skill of a 
trained seamstress. 

And there are no more useful or beau¬ 
tiful bird visitors to Pasadena than are 
these gay, active, chattering orioles, feed¬ 
ing their growing broods on the crawl¬ 
ers that infest the foliage of tree, vine 
and shrub. Thrice welcome should they 
be to the morsel of fruit they may take 
from the abundance in our gardens. 

The black-headed grossbeak and the 
Western Tanager are two other spring 


visitors of beautiful song and attractive 
plumage. 

Where buildings do not crowd one 
another too closely, the splendid song of 
the meadow-lark may be heard frequent¬ 
ly from the top of some tall tree or 
telephone pole. To the farmer he is 
worth almost his weight in gold as a de¬ 
stroyer of harmful insects that infest the 
ground. The time was in California, not 
very long ago, when this useful species 
was the legal prey of the reckless and 
vicious shooter, but it is now amply pro¬ 
tected. 

The western robin is a winter visitor 
only, staying but a little while as he 
journeys southward, and giving us none 
of his love-song. But he is a faithful 
destroyer of worms and beetles while he 
remains with us. 

Then there are the fly-catchers, the 
warblers, the ruby-crowned kinglet, feed¬ 
ing on the black scale, the sparrows of 
many sorts, the tiny creepers,, the hand¬ 
some goldfinches, the sociable house- 
finch which we have with us always, 
some only for a brief period, others to 
nest and rear their young under our 
friendly protection. The list is much too 



regions has to a halo. They are “game 
hogs,” pure and simple, and so saturated 
with selfishness and permeated with 
“pure cussedness” that they will and have 
pursued a few pairs of these birds to 
the very door-yard of some would-be 
protector, in which they had sought se¬ 
curity. Some of these shooters are mere 
boys, too young to know better, taking 
dangerous lessons from vicious elders 
whom they accompany. 

Welcome the day when a good, stiff 
hunting license will serve to eliminate 
a good many of the species known as the 
two-legged brute, the worst and most in¬ 
excusable brute of the catalogue. 

Several efforts to save small bunches 
of valley quail from annihilation about 
the borders of Pasadena and within the 
adjoining incorporations or suburbs have 
been so successful that I shall, later on, 
devote an article to these commendable 
efforts for game protection, mainly to 
bring to the notice of other land owners 
that which may, by a little effort, be ac¬ 
complished along these lines. 

The penal code of California now gives 
ample protection to all the non-game 
birds, only excepting the three destruct¬ 



—“the CHEERFUI, CAI.I, OF THE VAI,I,EY QUAII, ” 


long for the allotted space of this art¬ 
icle. 

The cheerful call of the valley quail 
is by no means an uncommon sound 
within the city limits of Pasadena. Near 
the Arroyo Seco and in several other lo¬ 
calities coveys of these beautiful birds 
may be frequently seen in private 
grounds or feeding by the roadsides. The 
city ordinance prohibiting shooting gives 
them legal protection at all seasons. 
Without the city limits, at Altadena and 
to the east and south, and in a few places 
west of the Arroyo, land holders have 
made a hard fight during the last two 
years to save the remnants of the thou¬ 
sands of these birds that once inhabited 
this region. This fight has not been 
against true sportsmen, for sportsmen are 
natural game protectors and have ap¬ 
proved of and aided in these efforts to 
save these few remaining quails. 

The transgressors who have been and 
still are disposed to pursue to ‘the end 
these remnants of a once numerous spe¬ 
cies have no more claim to the term 
“sportsmen” than the boss of the infernal 


ive hawks, the linnet, the blue jay and 
the English sparrow, which we do not 
have in Southern California. Under the 
provisions of this section of the code, 
any one is liable to the penalty who kills 
or injures a wild bird or who has a 
wild native bird in captivity without a 
permit from the State Game Commission, 
and even a milliner is equally liable who 
sells or offers for sale any part of a na¬ 
tive wild bird. The nest and eggs of 
wild birds are also protected by the state 
law. 

The economic side of bird and pame 
protection is of the very greatest import¬ 
ance. It is undisputed by those who have 
given the subject careful study that 
man’s very existence upon the earth is 
dependent upon the birds. 

•To say nothing of the aesthetic side of 
the question—the joy that comes from 
our intimate association with the birds— 
there is another and a material side that 
should appeal to the man who doesn’t 
permit mere sentiment to get between 
him and a good real estate deal. 

In California, especially, birds attract 


a class of people that counts. Those who 
love birds and trees are usually pretty 
good citizens, and there are a good many 
of such in Pasadena; in fact, the city has 
gained a sort of national reputation as a 
bird-protecting community, and other 
tree and bird lovers are naturally at¬ 
tracted here, where they find congenial 
environment. 

There are other towns and cities in 
California where this thing is coming 
strongly to the front—where the birds 
and trees are being appreciated as val¬ 
uable assets, as well as climate and trol¬ 
ley cars, and Pasadena can well afford 
to extend congratulations and good wish¬ 
es to such, having already made her own 
reputation secure along such lines. 

As an illustration of the value of this 
bird and tree protecting sentiment to a 
town dependent in a manner on tourists 
and home-seekers from other states, I am 
reminded of the pleasant little city of 
Daytona, Florida. There every winged 
creature is and has long been safe, so 
far as law can make it so, from gun and 
trap and poison. When the North is 
snow and ice-bound, the robins and other 
migrants come by the tens of thousands 
to feed upon the berries of the palmetto 
and other wild fruits of the hammocks. 
The mocker sings in every oak and the 
“Bob White” calls to his mate from gar¬ 
den, orchard and door-yard. 

In a state where, by the merciless man 
with a gun and the equally merciless 
trapper, more than 70 per cent of the 
bird life was wiped out of existence in a 
few short years, this bird-protecting sent¬ 
iment of the people of Daytona has 
added wealth, prosperity and good citi¬ 
zenship, until the little city has forged 
ahead of almost all its competitors in 
getting the cream of the tourist trade 
and builders of winter homes. 

Not long ago a splendid citizen of Pas¬ 
adena said to me: “I would rather hear 
one quail call from my garden fence than 
have any number of these beautiful birds 
served upon my table.” 

It is this spirit of bird protection, tree 
planting and tree preservation that has 
told as much or more than any other one 
thing in the phenomenal growth and 
progress of Pasadena. 

The Audubon Society is just beginning 
a vigorous campaign for shorter open 
seasons for quail and doves, and a hunt¬ 
ing license amendment to the game laws 
of California, with an especially stiff tax 
on alien shooters. 

During the month of October last there 
were in this state sixty-eight arrests for 
violation of the game and fish laws, and 
fines aggregating $2030 were imposed. Of 
the sixty-eight violators at least forty 
were alips, very largely Italians. 

It is indeed high time that this cun¬ 
ning, reckless and selfish class of shoot¬ 
ers was looked after more closely than 
we are able to do under our present laws 
for the protection of song birds and 
game. 

Only total prohibition, after the New 
York plan, or a heavy hunting license 
tax will properly meet the condition that 
confronts the sportsman and non-sports¬ 
man who would conserve for future gen- 
erations our wild birds and game. 
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Comprehensive Portrayal of Splendid Project—The 
Climax of Pasadena's Multifarious Attractions 

By C. D. DAGGETT^ Chairman Convention llatl Com. 


Coincident with the far fame of 
Southern California as the garden spot 
of the earth, Pasadena stands as the 
great home city, not only of the Pacific 
slope, but of the United States. Al¬ 
most exclusively American in charac¬ 
ter, and typical of the wisest and best 
in the land, Pasadena sits at the foot 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains and 
welcomes all who long for the best all- 
the-year-around climate and the com¬ 
panionship of the best type of Ameri¬ 
can citizenship. In church and social 
life there is little to be desired. The 
educational requisite is met with 
schools, public and private, as good as 
the best, that emphasize the value placed 
upon education by the people. The in¬ 
vigorating air and pure mountain water 
are fortified by an up-to-date sanitary 
sewer system, and every safeguard that 
modern science suggests is used to se¬ 
cure the highest degree of health in the 
community. Music, art, letters and cul¬ 
ture in their various forms find expres¬ 
sion in organizations formed for those 
purposes. Hotels, unexcelled in the 
country, offer the best to be had to the 
sojourner, and more modest places of 
entertainment offer accommodation 
that is comfortable and satisfactory. 

Pasadena is not only famed as a 
great home city, but also excels most 
places in Southern California as a win¬ 
ter resort, and certainly all other places 
in the civilized world. Here come those 
who seek to avoid the bitter winters, 
and those who desire rest and the pleas¬ 
ures of life out of doors in pleasant 
surroundings among congenial people, 
where nature has been lavish in her 
varied charms of mountain, valley and 
sea. Each year thousands sojourn in 
Pasadena. 

But with all the interesting and se¬ 
ductive attractions to be found in Pasa¬ 
dena and thereabouts for the transient 
visitor, there still remains something to 
be done. Pasadena is quiet, orderly and 
dignified. There is not enough amuse¬ 


ment for those who have time to kill; 
not sufficient attraction to fill the swiftly 
passing hours; not a common meeting 
place where all may go, find a welcome 
and simple, wholesome amusement. Nor 
is there any auditorium large enough to 
accommodate a large gathering of peo¬ 
ple for a specific purpose, like a National 
Convention of any of the numerous as¬ 
sociations which meet periodically. To 
fill this want the Pasadena Board of 
Trade appointed a committee of ten, 
with full powers to form a permanent 
corporation and select a site and erect a 
building to fill both of the above men¬ 
tioned demands. The scheme of this 
committee contemplates the securing of 
grounds of three or more acres near to 
and easily accessible from the center of 
the city, on which to build a great audi¬ 
torium large enough to accommodate 
3500 people, with all the utilities inci¬ 
dent to such a gathering. 

The idea is that the main auditorium 
be so planned that it may be tempo¬ 
rarily divided, one-half used permanent¬ 
ly as an auditorium, the other as a 
restaurant and general gathering place 
for social purposes. 

There will also be a large •stage that 
may be used part with either hall or 
all together when the large Convention 
Hall is in use. In connection with the 
stage will be ample, well-equipped dress¬ 
ing and waiting rooms. There will also 
be ample accommodations for the Board 
of Trade, the offices of the association, 
and rooms that may be let to other or¬ 
ganizations at regular intervals, as thev 
may desire. 

Of course the cuisine department will 
be large and up to date. One sugges¬ 
tion is to have an arcade running en¬ 
tirely around the main auditorium, from 
twenty to thirty feet wide, part of which 
will be left open and used as a prome¬ 
nade and entrance way to the two main 
halls. The roof of this arcade, extend¬ 
ing entirely around the building, could 
be used as a roof garden that would be 


large enough for a vast throng of peo¬ 
ple, and varied in its exposure to wind, 
sun and command of view. Such a 
building is to be located in the center 
of an area of several acres in extent, 
which will be beautified by the highest 
art of the landscape gardener, and have 
every attractive tree, vine and flower to 
be found in Southern California, with 
walks, arbors, fountains, grottoes and 
quiet places, where a few friends may 
gather in comparative privacy and 
listen to music and enjoy the beauties 
of the landscape. 

Such a pleasure park and auditorium, 
properly managed, would find a warm 
welcome in the heart of every sojourner 
in the city, whatsoever his station in 
life. Music will be furnished afternoons 
and evenings, sometimes free, while 
sometimes a nominal sum will be 
charged. 

Such a place will be in constant de¬ 
mand by church, school, social, fra¬ 
ternal and other organizations for the 
purpose of giving both public and pri¬ 
vate entertainments, dances, banquets 
and receptions. Of course, a portion of 
the proceeds or a rental charge would 
go to the support of the pleasure park 
and auditorium association. Grand pro¬ 
fessional musical and dramatic events 
can be profitably held there, with large 
audiences, at popular prices of admis¬ 
sion. All kinds of amateur musical and 
dramatic exhibitions would have a place 
where they could command a sufficient 
revenue to help out the cost of giving 
them, by a small admission charge, asi 
the size of the auditorium would accom¬ 
modate a large enough audience at a 
small individual admission to make it 
pay. A course of lectures on religious, 
scientific and political subjects could be 
easily arranged, as many celebrated men 
and women annually visit Pasadena, who 
would be glad of a chance to meet the 
people. Thus a constant procession of 
entertainments, wide in their scope and 
varied in character, would transpire dur¬ 
ing the winter season, and afford enter¬ 


tainment for the stranger within our 
gates and make his stay pleasanter and 
longer than he contemplated, and create 
a stronger desire in his heart to come 
again. 

The desirability of encouraging the 
tourist and the sojourner is more and 
more apparent as their numbers increase 
from year to year, not only because of 
the money they leave in the city, but 
more particularly because a large pro¬ 
portion of our citizens came in those 
capacities in the first place, and were 
so charmed with the climate and the 
people that they became permanent resi¬ 
dents. No one can really know Pasa¬ 
dena, with all its natural loveliness of 
scenery and climate, its variety of nat¬ 
ural attractions within easy reach, and 
its magnificent aggregation of high-class 
American citizens, without a desire to 
live here. 

There is a lotus-like fascination that 
wins the heart away from old associa¬ 
tions, breaking even family ties and 
profitable business connections, about 
Southern California in general, and Pas¬ 
adena in particular, that- gives no rest 
till the die is cast and the home stake 
driven here at the foot of the great 
mother mountains, with the grandest val¬ 
ley on earth stretching down to the old 
Pacific, with the great metropolis be¬ 
tween. 

The energy and enterprise of the peo¬ 
ple of Pasadena and the deep-felt want 
for a pleasure park and auditorium was 
shown by the fact that the first $36,000 
was subscribed easily in less than two 
days. The organization committee hav¬ 
ing the matter in charge is now patient¬ 
ly waiting till things adjust themselves 
a little better before they bring this 
matter to a finish. A glance at the 
make-up of the committee is pretty sure 
to put at rest any misgivings as to the 
final result. The glory and fame of 
Pasadena is at stake in the matter. 
Patience is a part of stalwart strength. 

The public is considerate in the face 
of unavoidable delay. Individuals may 
throw obstacles in the way for their own 
private reasons, but in the long run the 
wishes of the people will win out. The 
Board of Trade has yet to fail in any 
important project it has undertaken for 
the good of Pasadena. The march of 
Progress is hard to combat, and Pasa¬ 
dena will not become indifferent to the 
future by reason of present prosperity, 
but will forge on and on to ever greater 
things. 
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Public Schools, the City s Pride 


Efficient Teachers, High-Grade Work of Pupils, 
Splendid Buildings, and Large Average Attendance 

By JAMES D , GRAHAM 

Superintendent of Schools^ Pasadena 



A GROUP OF PASADRNA SCHOOLS 


During the past twenty years great ex¬ 
tensions have been made in our idea of 
what an education is, and what its pur¬ 
pose. No longer do we regard a per¬ 
son as educated who is well versed 
merely in the three R’s, nor is a knowl¬ 
edge of the classics necessary or suf¬ 
ficient to mark one as educated. To¬ 
day education is broader and its pur¬ 
pose more general. No longer fs its 
chief aim to provide for a learned clergy 
and body of professional men, but to 
make an educated people. 

In order that our nation may main¬ 
tain a high place among the peoples of 
the earth, the great body of our people 
must be trained to a high standard of 
intelligence, and therefore it is the duty 
of the state and municipality to furnish 
as complete educational facilities as pos¬ 
sible, to the end that every faculty and 
power of each individual member of 
society shall reach its highest efficiency 
as early as is consistent with the known 
laws of mental and physical growth. 

Not many years ago Uncle Sam was 
rich enough to give every man a farm; 
but today this is no longer true, our 
great growth having caused practically 
all available land to be already occu¬ 
pied, and now the boys and girls must 
be given its equivalent in an education 
that will enable them to make a living 
in any of the usual vocations. 

That this belief is making its way all 
over our land is seen in the' number of 
commercial, manual training and trade 
schools which are being established, 
which, like our own Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, aim to develop the whole pupil so 
that mind and hand work together in 
unison. Another decade will probably 
see such schools equal in number the 
old-time high school, and our nation 
will have greatly increased the efficiency 
of its people, for just as they are train d 
in the fundamental underlying princi¬ 
ples of professional knowledge, so they 
will have learned the operations that 
underlie the various trades and occu¬ 
pations. 

During the present year Pasadena has 
made considerable advance in these 
lines, there having been introduced cook¬ 
ing, sewing, cardboard and wood con¬ 
struction. A good beginning has been 
made in cooking, sewing and cardboard 
construction. The woodworking rooms 
will be equipped during the vacation. 

A visit to the well-equipped kitchen 
at the Wilson school on Mondays or 
Tuesdays will show very enthusiastic 
girls learning the requirements for good 
cooking in the only practical way, that 
is by cooking according to the latest 
methods; and in sewing and cardboard 
work no less interest is shown. 

As soon as our finances catch up to 
our needs it is to be hoped that we shall 
have a well-equipped commercial de¬ 
partment and a Polytechnic High School. 
As a city attracting people from all 
parts to make their homes here, we must 
keep our educational standards and facil¬ 
ities up to the highest degree of excel 


lence. Later we must have fully 
equipped colleges. 

From 1874, when the Pasadena schools 
were first organized, up to the present 
time, there has scarcely been a year 
when the rapid growth of the district 
has not embarrassed the boards of trus¬ 
tees and teachers. 

During this period our schools have 
grown from one building, with its one 
teacher and two pupils, to one hundred 


and twenty-four teachers, four thousand 
and thirty-six pupils and eighteen build¬ 
ings. The year 1888 was a banner one 
in growth, the attendance leaping from 
446 to 849. With scarcely a break from 
that time to the present, there has been 
an annual increase of from 100 to 450. 
In 1888. too, was the greatest year for 
school building, when the Wilson, 
Franklin, Garfield and Washington were 
built. 


Today we can hardly emulate the mag¬ 
nificent enterprise and faith in the future 
of our city shown by the citizens of 
nearly twenty years ago. 

In 1891 it was voted to maintain a 
real high school in place of the gram¬ 
mar school course school, and we see in 
that department a growth of from three 
teachers and ninety-three pupils, to 
twenty-one teachers and five hundred 
and eighty five pupils. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SOME VIEWS OF A PASADENA BOOK STORE 


The Pacific Coast—especially California—now has many stores equipped with Mission-style fixtures. The original, however, is in Pasadena, owned 
by A. C. Vroman, and is still in the same quarters, at 00 East Colorado, in which it was established in 1894. 

The fixtures, counters and beamed ceiling are in strict keeping with the best conception of the popular Mission style—of solid oak, stained and polished. 
There are in the store 544 drawers, carefully and conveniently indexed, so that any desired article may be found at a second’s notice. 

For the convenience of ladies, a waiting room is provided, handsomely furnished with a comfortable settee, writing desk and telephone table, con¬ 
nected with both systems. On cool mornings a cheerful blaze in the orname^ital gas grate makes for comfort. Altogether the establishment is conceded to be 
one of the most complete and practical book stores in Southern California. 
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Lowe Observatory-A Landmark 

Beautiful White Dome, Queen of Echo 
Mountain, Houses Famous Instruments, 
Scope of Astronomical Research 

By PROF. EDGAR L. LARKIN, Director 
Lowe Observatorv 


The surroundings of Lowe Observa¬ 
tory are so beautiful that visitors from 
all parts of the world are at once 
charmed with the scenic splendors. Not 
quite all, however; a few creatures out 
of the six thousand annual callers—be¬ 
ings that no doubt class themselves as 
human, can see no glories nor things 
beautiful roundabout, nor any symbols 
suggesting good things in nature. The 
building, seventy feet in length, sur¬ 
mounted by a great dome thirty feet 
in diameter in the center, is on the sharp 
apex of Echo mountain, thirteen miles 
from the Courthouse in Los Angeles, 
and five miles from the center of Pasa¬ 
dena, in a northeasterly direction. From 
Los Angeles, the beautiful, and Pasa¬ 
dena, the lovely, I should have said. 
Of course, those words are always un¬ 
derstood, and everybody unconsciously 
supplies them if they are omitted. The 
peak had to be cut off horizontally to 
make a flat surface for the temple of 
astronomy. The instruments—telescope, 
spectroscope, micrometers, mirrors, com¬ 
et-seeker, prisms, extra lenses and acces¬ 
sories were brought by Dr. Lewis Swift 
from Rochester, N. Y., at the request 
and expense of Prof. T. S. C. Lowe. 
This was in 1894. The great telescope 
could no longer be used in Rochester, 
owing to the setting up of electric lights. 
Dr. Swift desired to move the costly 
instruments to the top of a mountain 
far and away from any city. And at 
the same time. Prof. Lowe wanted a 
great scientific attraction for the mag¬ 
nificent new scenic railway grounds on 
Echo mountain. This coincidence soon 
culminated in the erection of Lowe Ob¬ 
servatory, and the mounting, under the 
great w’hite dome, of the splendid six¬ 
teen-inch telescope. These great lenses 
were made by that remarkable man, 
Alvan Clark, Sr., with his own vener¬ 
able hands. He came here from his 
workshop in far-away Cambridge, Mass., 
to mount the glasses in their cells.' He 
said while here that these were the most 
nearly perfect lenses he had ever made. 
Every astronomer in the world knows 
what that means. 



The reason why an astronomical tele¬ 
scope is placed as high as possible on a 
mountain is to be above the bulk of 
dust. Near the surface of the earth 
there is always a layer of dust. It is 
always visible as a thin cloud-like 
stratum from a mountain; and it is 
dense over Los Angeles, and less dense 
over Pasadena, but never goes away. 
The sun, moon, planets and stars are 
much obscured when seen from sea- 
level; and that majestic belt athwart 
the midnight sky—the Milky Way—is 
perhaps as much as half quenched out 
by low-lying strata of terrestrial dust. 


than to gaze and peer and look—strain¬ 
ing the eyes—into these appalling deeps, 
open windows, rents or openings in the 
stellar floor, striving to see even one 
star. 

No description of the cosmical base 
can be given to a distant reader, but 
a weak attempt will be made. Spread 
a jet-black carpet over a large floor. Let 
the room be without windows, but have 
a myriad tiny electric lights. Let dark¬ 
ness reign. Throw on the carpet of 
jet two or three million excessively 
small diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emer¬ 
alds, pearls, amethysts, opals, and a hun- 


MOUNT 1.0WB OBSBRVATORY 


Thus for years the writer was in an 
observatory in Illinois, only five hun¬ 
dred feet above the sea, and thought 
that the stars were glorious, and the 
Galaxy as well. So they were; but 
here supernal splendors burst upon the 
vision, far beyond the power of words 
to describe. Suns are piled up in banks 
and terraces and raked into windows 
throughout the vast area of the Milky 
Way. They are twisted into wisps, spi¬ 
rals and cosmic spray. They are flung 
out into streamers and bands, which 
bend and wind around blackened wastes 
of space, vast sinks, caves and chasms 
where no telescope is able to see a star. 
Nothing is more startling or impressive 


dred other varieties of gems, in the most 
inextricable confusion. Leave here and 
there spaces without jewels. Then turn 
on the electric lights. A faint imitation 
of that supernal glory—the Milky Way— 
will be seen. Every glittering point vis¬ 
ible in the most powerful telescope is 
a white hot sun. Hundreds of millions 
are much larger and hotter than our 
modest little star—the sun. For the sun 
is a star in rank, small or medium; yet 
it* is 1,310,000 times'larger than our tiny 
home—the earth. 

Although the great telescope up here 
is one of the best, it was made for see¬ 
ing only. But that mode of observation 
is almost obsolete now. Photographic 


types of telescopes only are up to date. 
The human eye is almost displaced by 
exceedingly sensitive plates. These see 
far more than the retina in the rear of 
nature’s camera—the eye. During long 
nights these lenses and plates stare with 
imperturbable gaze straight at any one 
object. I'he apparatus moves one way 
as fast as the earth turns the other, b^ 
means of accurate clockwork. A mar¬ 
velous effect is had; the plates store 
light during the long hours of a dark, 
but by no means lonesome, mountain 
night. Thus center the unaided eye on 
a small area in the Galactic belt. It may 
see two or three stars. Try an opera 
glass; thirty or forty may appear. Then 
turn on the sixteen-inch lenses; ten 
^thousand fine needle-points, all enormous 
suns, may be seen at once. Now set a 
new type and powerful tele-camera on 
the same place in the early darkness of 
the evening, start the clock, and keep 
the plate exposed until dawn. Then de¬ 
velop, when, lo! forty thousand points 
have been counted on one plate. And 
many thousands of these exposures could 
be made; actually they have been, in the 
mighty circle—the Milky Way. And 
throughout the entire celestial vault be¬ 
sides. These priceless plates number 
more than twenty-five thousand, and 
show about one hundred million suns. 
There is no tele-camera here, so the tele¬ 
scope is used for eye observations only. 
Each day one or more lectures are de¬ 
livered to travelers from all parts of the 
world. The present state of astronomy 
is explained to these tourists, and they 
are shown the stars in the evening, on 
two nights each week—Saturday and 
Sunday. During August and September 
the mighty constellations of Sagittarius 
and Scorpius, those dense portions of 
the Milky Way in the south, hang up 
sidereal sheets, literal cloth of pearl over 
the sea, drag the careless garments of 
the night in the tossing waves, and brush 
them along against the granite bulwarks 
of Catalina, that mountain in the ocean. 

The publications of the Lowe Observa¬ 
tory are extensive and appear in maga¬ 
zines in this country and in England. 
And the vast panorama of land and sea, 
by day,^ with vistas of orange-laden 
groves in living green, are visions of 
Paradise. 

Lowe Observatory, Dec., 1905. 


Public Schools^ the City^s Pride 

(Continued from page 28) 

In 1901 kindergarten schools werj 
adopted as a part of our school system, 
and we now have seven kindergarten 
schools, some of them models of con¬ 
venience, and all doing work that will 
be felt in the character and education 
of our boys and girls. 

In 1903 there began a new era in 
school builaing in Pasadena. When the 
high school had outgrown the part of 
the Wilson grammar school occupied by 
it, it was decided to erect a structure 
worthy of Pasadena, and the present 
harmonious, sightly building was erect¬ 
ed at a cost of about eighty thousand 
dollars. Such, however, has been our 
growth that it is now full to overflow¬ 
ing, and additional room is absolutely 
needed. 


Since then there have been added the 
McKinley and Madison—twelve-room 
buildings of splendid appearance and 
excellent construction—and the Frank¬ 
lin, all of which are full except two 
rooms in the Madison, which should be 
occupied before the close of the year. 

Pasadena has arrived at a period of 
growth that makes it necessary to pro¬ 
vide not less than twelve new rooms 
each year. We must accept this growth 
as a fact, and prepare to house it; and 
as it takes two years practically from 
the time bonds are voted till the building 
is ready for occupancy, it would be well 
to provide two, or even three, school 
houses by a new bond issue. 

This year has been added cooking, 
sewing and manual training, and not 
only has there been growth in num¬ 
bers, courses and equipment, but the 
quality of the work done has been of a 
high standard, our exhibits at St. Louis 
and Portland having been awarded gold 


and silver medals, and the high school 
received credit from the State Uni¬ 
versity in a wider range of subjects than 
any other in the state. 

Pasadena is blessed with a body of 
earnest, able teachers and a splendid 
body of students, who are always ready 
to do their best, whether in school or in 
a patriotic way, by. taking part in Pasa¬ 
dena’s celebrations. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Nov., 

1905. 

Nov.. 

1904. 

High School . 

Grammar Schools 

.... 587 

512 

Wilson . 

335 

622 

Franklin . 

,282 


Garfield . 

■371 

398 

Lincoln . 

.482 

450 

Washington . 

.417 

492 

Madison . 

350 

Columbia .. 

.364 

342 

Grant . 

. 55 

70 

McKinlev . 

.460 

355 


Altadena . 41 

Linda Vista . 26 

—3,183 

Kindergartens— 

Franklin . 36 

Garfield . 42 

Lincoln . 45 

Washington . 38 

Madison . 25 

Columbia . 43 

McKinley . 37 

— 266 


31 

32 

—2,792 


50 

56 

55 

24 

37 

42 

— 264 


Total enrollment... .4,036 3 oG8 

Increase in enrollment. 468 


Average daily attendance, Nov., 

1^5....:. 3,598 

Average daily attendance, Nov., 

1904 .3,135 


Increase in daily attendance. 463 

Per cent of attendance, Nov.. 1905. 96.5 
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Oak Knoll 

THE EXCLUSIVE 

Residence District 
^ PASADENA 
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OF MOUNTAINS AND VALLEY 
IS UNSURPASSED 


MAGNIFICENT 
LIVE OAKS ADORN THE GROUNDS 


^ACH residence site is laid out to com¬ 
mand a delightful view of the sur¬ 
rounding City, Valley and Mountains.. 

Overlooking the Pasadena Country Club Grounds and picturesque 
KEWAN CANON. 


Streets 8o feet, graded, curoed, guttered, sidewalked and parked, and 
sewered: lined with shade trees i6 years old. Abundance of 
Purest Water. 

For full particulars address 


WM. R. STAATS CO. 

5 S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 3^1 Main St, Los Angeles 

LOCAL OFEICE ON TRACT 
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Mount Wilson Solar Observatory 


Institution, Greatest of Its Kind Under Heaven, 
^s Wonderful Instruments and Momentous Work 

By a Me^nber of The Star Staff 


“Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season or canst thou guide Arcturus with 
his sons? Knowest thou the ordinances 
of heaven?” 

These majestic astronomical questions, 
put to Job by Jehovah in the morn of 
the world’s known history, have been 
reverently pondered by the astronomers 
of all ages. And, reverently asserted, 
the modern astronomer does know many 
of the physical “ordinances of heaven.” 

On the loftiest pinnacle of Mount Wil¬ 
son, almost six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, is forming the greatest 
solar observatory in the world—and the 
much-abused term “greatest” is here 
used advisedly. 

Selected after an exhaustive investiga¬ 
tion as the most nearly perfect accessi¬ 
ble site in America for such an observa¬ 
tory, Mount Wilson is already known 
the world around among men of science. 
.\ committee of eminent astronomical 
experts, of whom Prof. George F. Hale, 
present director of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, was one, found the tran¬ 
quil atmosphere, serene and remarkably 
clear skies, and long periods without 
clouds and without high winds—perma¬ 
nent meteorological conditions in this 
section of Southern California—were as 
nearly ideal as could be found anywhere 
at the same elevation as Mount Wilson. 
^Accordingly, this majestic peak, one of 
the most conspicuous, although not the 
highest, of the Sierra Madre range* was 
selected as the site for a great observa¬ 
tory. 

It was a fortunate day for Pasadena 
when this decision was made. True men 
of science do not blatantly boast, but it 
is known to the laity and is modestly 
admitted by the promoters, that the 
equipment of the Mount Wilson Obser¬ 
vatory will in time excel that of any ob¬ 
servatory in the world devoted exclu¬ 
sively to solar observations. 

Under the direct patronage of the Car¬ 
negie Institution, Washington, D. C., Ihe 
Mount Wilson Observatory has enlisted 
the keenest interest of the management 
of that institution, and the liberal appro¬ 
priation of $150,000 was made for this 
year alone, to be used in equipping and 
perfecting the observatory, which is as 
yet embryonic. It is the purpose to ex¬ 
pend at least $300,000 upon its equip¬ 
ment, if the hopes of its promoters are 
realized. 

Astronomers, while engaged in a fas¬ 
cinatingly majestic quest, are, as a rule, 
not vain men and care little about their 
immediate surroundings. Why should 
they? The vast dome of cerulean is 
infinitely grander than the palace of any 
potentate, and this gem-studded canopy 
i 5 their home—peculiarly theirs; besides, 
why should they be concerned about the 
beggarly housings of this tiny terres¬ 
trial ball when it is their privilege to 
daily and nightly dwell amid the ra¬ 
diant arbs which swing in awe-inspiring 


galaxies in the magnificent splendor of 
the illimitable heavens? To the layman 
it seems folly for an astronomer to ever 
take any account of the trivial things of 
this earth after having once journeyed 
through the immensities of space. But, 
truth is, astronomers are but human, of 
the earth earthy, like the rest of us, and 
must needs have shelter and creature 
comforts, the same as the rude and rus¬ 
tic swain who knows nothing about the 
sun except as a chronometer by which 
to rise in the morning and quit work in 
the evening. Therefore, from the first, 
a place of abode was a consideration in 
equipping the Mount Wilson Observa¬ 
tory—a place of abode for the earnest 
searchers after the secrets of the sky, as 
well as the giant instruments which 
make it possible for them to undertake 
to weigh worlds and resolve the hitherto 
uhresolvable nebulae of distant heavenly 
bodies. 


In a low, narrow, shed-like structure 
two hundred and twenty feet in length, 
built under the direction of keen expert 
eyes to best conserve the momentous 
work projected—a place so unpreten¬ 
tious and devoid of art it would nqt be 
noticed in a rural district unless to be 
derided^this is the temple of science in 
which some of the mightiest problems of 
the universe are to be solved, it is con¬ 
fidently believed. 

In this simple structure is housed the 
battery of instruments of delicate con¬ 
struction, but almost incredible power, 
with which the depths of the infinite 
space are raked in daily bombardment to 
force the great luminaries to surrender 
up the secret of their existence. 

The primal purpose of this observa¬ 
tory is to study the sun—the article “the” 
being ill-advised in the purview of the 
astronomer, as there is a vast train of 
suns in the known universe, many of 
which are so tremendous in size as to 
render our luminary a pigmy in compar¬ 


ison. The origin, nature, development, 
history and ultimate destiny of our sun 
is the scope of the ambitious study 
which is already in progress on Mount 
Wilson. Not until it renders up a com¬ 
plete autobiography and then gives bond 
for its course of action and sphere of 
influence for millions of years to come 
will these Sherlock Holmeses of the ce¬ 
lestial realms give over their sleepless 
vigils. Prof. Hale and his corps of as- 
.sistants have a score to settle with our 
day god. Like some of the gods con¬ 
jured by the ancients on high Olympus, 
he is suspected of being fickle and may¬ 
hap moody and vindictive. At any rate, 
-he is under close surveillance and is un¬ 
der the dreadful suspicion of playing 
false to the earth. These Mount Wilson 
detectives of the skies are prepar¬ 
ing the keenest and most powerful and 
penetrating artificial optics ever devised 
by man to drag forth the guilty secret 


and expose the perfidy of the father sun 
toward its child world. The great par¬ 
ent of this earth is suspected of becom¬ 
ing cold toward his offspring—of quench¬ 
ing the warmth of affection that for eons 
has developed this planet into the won¬ 
derful physical perfection it has attained. 
Now, after these untold millions of 
years of ardent loyalty toward the earth, 
the sun is accused of decreasing its heat 
radiation. This supposed lukewarmness 
for the last few years is given as the 
cause of the moodiness of the earth, as 
manifested in its climate; the poor child 
actually seems convulsed in storms of 
weeping and variable nervous fits at 
times all over its body; and why should 
it not? Should the natural father and 
protector continue to grow cold toward 
his offspring and shut off his heat from 
it, the poor child will pine away and 
either freeze to death or die of inanition. 
These officers of the law of the universe 
are determined to ferret out the true 
state oi facts, and if this bluff old father 


is treating his child in such a shameful 
manner, they will do all that can be done 
under the circumstances—indict the cul¬ 
prit for desertion and failure to provide 
for his lawful child and bind him over 
to the higher court of the universe for 
future trial. 

If our sun were of the opposite sex 
usually ascribed to him when personified, 
he would be a vain, giddy thing, because 
he sees his face in mirrors every day 
and is often photographed on IMount 
Wilson. The image of the sun from 
which the astronomer takes his observa¬ 
tions is reflected by a set of huge mir¬ 
rors known as coelostats. When these 
small counterfeit presentments are made 
the surface of the sun may be studied 
by the magnifiers at will. Contrary to 
popular belief, the telescopes are not 
pointed directly at the sun in making 
observations. The source of our light 
and heat is studied from reflected im¬ 
ages or photographs. 

Not only will our sun be the object 
of research from Mount Wilson, but 
other stellar suns will be studied as 
well. 

The equiprnent of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory is to be unique in power 
fill instruments. One of the most mar¬ 
velous astronomical allies of the telescope 
is the spectroheliograph, which was first 
designed by Prof. George E. Hale, and 
has since been improved by him. With 
this wonderful instrument a particular 
part of the light coming from the sun 
may be automatically dissected, shutting 
out all the other light, and the sun thus 
be photographed as it would appear to 
our eyes if it shone only with that one 
particular light—the calcium vapor, hy¬ 
drogen vapor, iron vapor, or any of the 
numerous gaseous elements of which the 
sun is composed. 

The most ambitious undertaking of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory in the way 
of instruments is a huge reflecting tele 
scope, the lens of which is to be the larg 
est in the world. It is five feet in diame¬ 
ter, eight inches in thickness, and weighs 
a full ton. This wonderful magic eye 
is being ground to the delicately exact 
nicety required at the observatory labor¬ 
atory at Pasadena. The largest reflect 
ing telescope now in use—that at the 
Harvard Observatory—has a lens three 
feet in diameter. With the instrument 
now being wrought in Pasadena, it is 
confidently believed many of the mys¬ 
teries of the farther universe will be 
cleared away. 

The men to whom this mighty task 
has fallen are not unworthy their high 
calling. Prof. George E. Hale, the di¬ 
rector of the observatory, although one 
of the most modest and unpretentious 
of men, is withal one of the very fore¬ 
most astronomers of the age, and bids 
fair to add greater laurels to his scien¬ 
tific reputation. A signal honor came 
to Prof. Hale the last summer when he 
was summoned to Yale and the hon¬ 
orary degree of Doctor of Science was 
bestowed upon him. 

Besides Prof. Hale, the observatory 
staff consists of Prof. G. W. Ritchey, 
astronomer and superintendent of instru¬ 
ment construction; Ferdinand Ellerman 
and Walter S. Adams, assistant astron¬ 
omers, all of whom have attained marked 
proficiency in scientific work. 

The Mount Wilson Observatory has 
already shed luster upon the fair fame 
of Pasadena; it is one of the institu¬ 
tions in^ which the best people of the 
community take a particular pride. 



THB SOI.AR OBSERVATORY ON MT. WILSON 
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BANK.-THE FIRST NATIONAL 

_ . Illustrations herewith are of the modern quarters of Pasadena’s oldest hank’ The TT'irst Matinnai a-nA j. i • 

Savings & Trust Co The First National has been identified with Pasadena’s progress from U^ eaHitst^^^^^ institution, The Pasadena 

increased with the advance of the community, in the business of which it is so ifrge a factor The ^Is/ltate'T^Pn^ has 

Nov. 9, 1905, shows a total of over $2,000,000, of which $860,000 was in avLlable cas^ near^v $1 000 000 in /oa^n?«nH bank’s resources, made 
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Superb Climate of this Section 


Southern California Excels Like Latitudes in 
Mildness and Salubrity the Earth Around 

By DR. NORMAN BRIDGE, Pasadena 


Climatic conditions are wholly a mat¬ 
ter of atmosphere. The atmosphere 
- some distance above the surface of the 
earth is substantially the same every¬ 
where, but at the surface it varies a 
little, the variations being determined 
by the physical conditions that mostly 
operate locally, and the variations are 
few in number. I should say that first 
ought to be considered temperature; sec¬ 
ond, moisture, including the manifesta¬ 
tions of storms and fogs; third, the 
weight of the air, the barometer press¬ 
ure determined by altitude, by moisture 
in the air and by movements of storms, 
and, perhaps, by the movements of' the 
earth; fourth, sunshine, which affects 
the temperature of the air, as well as the 
earth’s surface; and, fifth, dissemination 
of gases, microbes and dust. These va¬ 
riations are due to the differing physi¬ 
cal conditions of the several regions, 
and, as physical conditions vary with 
the parts of the earth’s surface, it may 
be said that there are no two climates 
exactly alike; it is practically impos¬ 
sible that there should be. The physi¬ 
cal features that are the chief factors 
in determining these elements of cli¬ 
mate are altitude, latitude, and large 
bodies of water—oceans and lakes. 

If we study the climatic condition of 
Southern California and Arizona on this 
basis, we shall find conditions that I 
think are somewhat remarkable; cer¬ 
tainly unlike anything else in the world. 
Here is a coast line running in a gen¬ 
eral direction from northwest to south¬ 
east, and back of it, near by, high mount¬ 
ains. The Pacific ocean is an enormous 
body of cold water, there being no 
warm currents that touch the western 
coast in this region. It is very deep. 
Here is a range of mountains averaging 
five thousand feet elevation, passing in 
general direction from near the western 
coast easterly, then southerly, leaving 
an irregular plateau between it and the 
ocean, varying in width from two to six¬ 
ty miles, and in altitude from sea level 
up to 1,500 feet elevation at the foot of 
the mountains. The country is nearly 
as far south as Cairo in Egypt, and 
considerably south of the Dardanelles. 
•We rarely contemplate the far south 
latitude of the region when we are 
thinking of Southern California. These 
physical peculiarities inevitably produce 
certain qualities of climate. It is so 
far south that when the sun strikes the 
earth it heats it to a high point, the air 
on the surface is warmed and rises. 
Other air rushes in to take its place, 
usually cold air from the ocean; this 
finds less impediment in such a move¬ 
ment than desert air from north of the 
mountains would. Hence we have an 
ocean current of air flowing north and 
east by day. The atniosphere in South¬ 
ern California is dryer than that of the 
east; very much dryer north and east 
of the mountains. The relative humid¬ 
ity is lower much of the time and the 
water in the air is actually less. Re¬ 
sulting from this fact, as soon as the 


sun goes out of sight, the radiation from 
the surface is so great that the air cools 
rapidly—markedly so on the higher lev¬ 
els ; it becomes heavy in consequence 
and flows down toward the sea all night. 
This gives a very curious situation as 
to regular air currents, the air flows 
landward all day and seaward all night, 
nearly every day of sunshine through¬ 
out the year. If it were not for the 
physical conditions described, this re¬ 
gion, from being a land of great com¬ 
fort, would be uncomfortable. But the 
contiguity of high mountains and cold 
ocean, with a strip of habitable land be¬ 
tween—an unique situation for this lati¬ 
tude—makes it a very comfortable re¬ 
gion at all seasons, particularly along 
the coast. 

There are some drawbacks to contin¬ 
uous comfort in the shape of occasional 
stiff winds, mostly in the fall and early 
winter; and at those points farthest from 
the sea the temperature is sometimes 
disagreeably warm in the middle of the 


very hot and uncomfortable. Farther 
east in Arizona are mostly high table¬ 
lands and mountains, and the air is dry 
and not uncomfortable. Phoenix is low 
in altitude, and with other southern por¬ 
tions of Arizona, except where the alti¬ 
tude is considerable, the temperature is 
disagreeably high in summer, but quite 
comfortable in winter. 

The rainfall in Southern California is 
about one-third what it is in this east¬ 
ern country. The barometer moves 
very little. In Los Angeles the range 
is only one-fourth as much as in Chi¬ 
cago. There are fogs occasionally in 
this region; then the atmosphere is for 
the time saturated with moisture. Most 
of the time the percentage of moisture 
in the air is considerably less in this 
region than it is in the east. It is great¬ 
er, however, here than it is in Arizona, 
New Mexico and Utah. 

The temperature of Southern Califor¬ 
nia is higher than in regions of the 
Mississippi Valley by an average of 5 to 



amount of water in the air is so small 
that the stars at night are seen much 
more clearly than in the east, where the 
humidity is greater. The dryer air has 
more the quality of diathermancy. 

I have been asked to say something 
more in detail about the fogs of South¬ 
ern California. These seem to flow in 
from the ocean in the night or early 
morning after a warm day; they can be 
seen to travel landward, so people nat¬ 
urally guess that the ocean has some¬ 
thing to do with them. It does h ive, 
but the fog is not from the ocean; rather 
the cold air from the sea lowers the 
temperature of the warmer and moister 
land air, till saturation point is reached 
and a fog results. But at the instant 
of precipitation there is less moisture 
present than there was five minutes be¬ 
fore. Before the fog the warm air con¬ 
tained say four grains of water to the 
cubic foot; the cold sea air held per¬ 
haps three and a half grains; while at 
the instant the fog appeared there was 
from the mixture of the two not more 
than three and three-fourths grains to 
the cubic foot—less by one-fourth grain 
than the clear air held at first. As soon 
as the sun comes up and warms the 
earth, the fog disappears into the air 
by solution. 
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day in summer. The nights are nearly 
always cool, even in summer. Looking 
at the map, you will note the. peculiar 
and providential adjustment of the sea 
to the mountains, an arrangement phy¬ 
sically calculated for -the production of 
a climate that is favorable to man in a 
most remarkable degree. 

The air is relatively clean; it comes 
from over the ocean, the desert, and the 
mountains, and is uncontaminated. 

The physical discomforts incident to 
living in this region compared with the 
east and middle west are about 25 per 
cent. Yet people there, with all their 
comforts, and a very minimum of dis¬ 
comforts, learn to growl as they do in 
the east at the slightest irregularity in 
the weather. 

North and east of the mountains is a 
low region where the surface of the 
earth is at some points below the level 
of the ocean. This is all desert. The 
desert region is very dry, and in summer 


10 degrees in the summer, and by 20 
to 30 degrees in winter. And yet the 
relative humidity is so low that the sen¬ 
sible temperature is 7^2 degrees less 
than it is in the Mississippi Valley and 
east of it. With an actual summer tem¬ 
perature of 5 to 10 degrees higher than 
where we stand tonight, the sensible 
temperature is 7^ degrees lower; that 
is, the sensibility of the human body to 
the presence of heat shows it to be less 
by that measure. In the regions east 
of the Rocky Mountains the sensible 
temperature averages in summer 55 de¬ 
grees to 75 degrees; west of, and in¬ 
cluding that mountain range, it is 50 
degrees to 65 degrees. The rule is that 
relatively the temperature is high in the 
sunshine, and low in shadow and at 
night by reason of the radiation of heat 
from the earth by reason of low humid¬ 
ity. Wherever you find low humidity 
there is a rapid change of temperature 
when the gpn goes opt of sight. The 


The table here presented shows at a 
glance the relative temperature, humid¬ 
ity, cloudiness, rainfall and barometer 
range for the southwest region in com¬ 
parison with Chicago and Denver. 

As to the influence of this region (or 
Southern California) on people, I should 
say it is a paradise of the aged and of 
children. Old people pass and piece out 
happy lives because of the relief from 
extremes of weather. Children are sin¬ 
gularly free from mortal infantile dis¬ 
eases ; they have fewer such than in any 
place I have ever visited. Children rare¬ 
ly die of iliocolitis or any of the bowel 
troubles incident to the summer season. 

The greatest number of invalids are 
of the tuberculous class. They recover 
in encouraging numbers, in such propor¬ 
tions, indeed, that it is a strong argu¬ 
ment against the theory that high alti¬ 
tude -is of great value in these cases. 
Altitude improves nutrition ^sometimes 
by increasing the npmber of red blood 
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corpuscles, but experience with surgical 
treatment of lung tuberculosis, and I 
believe the medical treatment as well, 
has shown that the intense expansion 
of the lungs in these cases is detri¬ 
mental rather than otherwise. It also 
supports the theory that intense dryness 
of atmosphere is not so important as it 
has been thought. Of course, relative¬ 
ly, Southern California is much more 
dry than the eastern regions of the 
United States, but it is not nearly as 
dry as Arizona. Here, patients who ex¬ 
pectorate much fluid sputum, experi¬ 
ence a lessening of this symptom, but 
I am not sure of any proof that the tu¬ 
berculosis fails to travel on just the 
same as when the expectoration was 
more fluid. One advantage of Arizona 
cFimate is the fewness of stormy days 
that keep patients indoors. I have known 
of many recoveries directly on the coast 
where the humidity is not low. The 
quality of climate that is needed for 
tuberculosis is oiTe that will enable pa¬ 
tients practically to live out of doors 
much of the time day and night. This, 
T am sure, is a correct theory. 

Many patients come to the southwest 
with bronchitis, catarrh and asthma. 
Those with bronchitis do well; many 
with catarrhs of the throat improve, and 
some with beginning deafness improve 
greatly. Some of the cases of nasal 
catarrh do not improve. Asthmatic 
cases are always an interesting study in 
California because some will improve 
markedly in one region, and only a few 
miles distant will do badly. Some of 


these, if they stay near the mountains, 
will be free from their wheezing. They 
can go down toward the sea during the 
day with impunity, but they must get 
home before darkness. 

Quite a number of patients have come 
for relief from chronic rheumatoid 
troubles, and nearly all hive recovered 
or improved. There is frequent com¬ 
plaint among newcomers of neuralgic 
or myalgic pains. Such patients must 


learn to clothe themselves properly 
nights and during the cloudy part of 
the day; the pains often result from 
lack of clothes. This trouble is fre¬ 
quently called rheumatism. It is not 
rheumatism and it does no particular 
harm, but it is disagreeable. 

I have never been able to identify a 
case of thermic fever; otherwise, sun¬ 
stroke. I have known of numerous 
cases of persons somewhat overcome by 
h^at, but they never have elevation of 
tempe.ature, and the symptoms that go 


with what we call thermic fever; anu 
they never die. Hydrophobia is almost 
unknown, though one case did occur 
last year in Pasadena. Another curious 
fact is the absence of ordinary lobar 
pneumonia. I have lived there three- 
fourths of the time for nine years, have 
seen a great number of patients with all 
sorts of pulmonary troubles, including 
pneumonia (catarrhal), but these were 
substantially all tuberculous in origin. 
I have never seen one case of true lo¬ 
bar pneumonia not so produced. 
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WALTER T^AYMOND 

Proprietor 


THE RAYMOND 


8 M. a WENTWORTH 

cMa.na,ger 


The Raymond is the winter home of persons who want 
the best—its location is the best in the world, and the hotel 
in all respects is perfect. Raymond Park, in which it is 
located, comprises seventy-five acres, and has within its 
borders a nine-hole Golf Course, that cannot be surpassed 
for attractiveness of scenery, or for all the fine points that 
appeal to lovers of the game. The course is green through¬ 
out the winter months, and there is nothing more exhil¬ 
arating than a game on its grassy slopes. : : 


A Ubc Jftnest XocateC* A 
f IlDotel In tbe TKftorlD f 


s a place for ± 
u Particular people A 


The Raymond is open from December to May, and is 
under the management of Gen. M. C. Wentworth, of the 
well-known Wentworth Hall at Jackson, in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. He brings with him to the 
Raymond his efficient employees,who have had many years 
of training in hotel duties under his careful supervision. 

An illustrated book of the hotel and its grounds 
can be had on application to The Raymond, Pasadena, 
California. 


THE HOTEL THAT MADE PASADENA FAMOUS 


VIEWS IN THE GROUNDS OF THE RAYMOND 
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Home Loyalty of the Pasadenian 

from a resident's purview 

By ANNE GOODWIN, of The Star Staff 


To give one’s idea of Pasadena from 
the resident’s standpoint is hardly fair 
to the rest of the world, since it is a 
well-known fact that a year’s residence 
in Pasadena is absolutely fatal to the 
proper and unbiased view of any other 
spot on the earth. 

In the face of this, it is perhaps un¬ 
wise to admit that Pasadena is lacking 
in any one respect. But it is. With all 
its perfection of climate and its lux¬ 
uriance of flora, there is one thing that 
Pasadena fails to produce in adequate 
supply. This is adjectives of a sufficient 
number and vividness to describe its 
beauty. So, each new worshipper of its 
loveliness rearranges the same old syl¬ 
lables of rhapsody and dreams of a vo¬ 
cabulary that will express all he feels. 
Perhaps the day will come, with the as¬ 
sistance of the famous Mr. Burbank and 
Professor Plale and other wizards of 
terra firma and terra celestial, that a 
new set of adjectives will be grown out 
of the earth or caught from the stars 
to enable the pent-up enthusiasm of the 
Pasadenian to find a vent. 

There is one fact that speaks above all 
others in the testimony as to the won¬ 
ders of Pasadena as a place of resi¬ 
dence, and that is the universal satis¬ 
faction that pervades the breast of the 
resident of . the Crown of the Valley. 
It simply radiates from the composite 
countenance of the city. The wealthy 
owner of the terraced gardens of Or¬ 
ange Grove, Grand Avenue, the Arroyo 
and other fashionable localities, points 
to his sunken gardens, his parquetted 
lawns and his conservatories of rare 
orchids and exotics as typical of what 
Nature, aided and abetted by wealth 
and skill, can do. 

If he is a small property owner, he 
loves equally well the handsome, com' 
fortable homes and the quaint, artistic 
bungalows that delight the visitor’s eye, 
and, to such a great extent, make the 
panoramic beauty of our pretty streets. 
If he owns but the littlest cottage, he 
can be grateful for the green grass and 
flowers that are Nature’s largesse to the 
humble, and seem to grow better even 
for the fostering care of those of the 
simpler life than for the gardeners of 
the rich. For in Pasadena even poverty 
is beautified by the prodigality of blos¬ 
soms, as though Nature could not bear 
the sight of sufifering in a land made for 
happiness. 

An Eastern woman who obtained in 
Pasadena the health and strength for 
which she had searched elsewhere in 
vain, said to a company of friends in 
the Eastern home to which she is bound 
with ties of kindred too strong to 
break: ‘T always think of Pasadena as 
Paradise. Ever since I was there it has 
colored my ideas of heaven until in all 
reverence I can say that I think of 
heaven as a sort of sublimated Pasa¬ 
dena.” 

This is but one version of the story 
that year after year brings back the tour¬ 


ist to Pasadena—a tourist no longer, but 
a full-fledged resident. The history of 
the resident of Pasadena is, as a rule, 
divided into three chapters, that of his 
first visit as a tourist, that of oft-re¬ 
peated visits as a seasonal visitor, and 
that of his residence here. 

The first, in nine cases almost out of 
ten, results in the second, and the sec¬ 
ond always results in the third—if the 
person be so situated that the thing is 
possible. It is in this way that the re¬ 
mark, “Pasadena gets all the cream of 
the East,” came to be made by a famous 
man. Cream, because it is a well-under¬ 
stood fact that the admirer of Pasadena 
is always a person of the highest good 
taste, and the intensity of admiration 
that produces the resident out of the 


ested, but such mundane things cease to 
concern the blessed state of the perma¬ 
nent homesteader unless he get the 
realty fever, which is the only kind of 
disease known to the region. He is 
content just to live and move and have 
his being here. 

Among all the other charms that have 
been written and sung until Pasadena is 
known wherever anybody knows any¬ 
thing is its diversity of aspect. Within 
a pleasant walking stretch—and in this 
respect the resident is fortunate above 
the visitor, whose excursions are lim¬ 
ited by train schedules and interrupted 
by a thousand demands—right at hand, 
the homekeeper finds such a panorama 
as less fortunate people spend vast sums 
of money and more time to travel to the 
world’s end to see. Mr. Burdette’s 
famous “million dollar picture,” which 
is but a deeply framed window out- 
looking to the wonderful Arroyo and 
the shadowed mountains backgrounding 
them, is in the unenviable position of 
being regarded by host§-of other resi- 


spice of the pepper tree with the deli¬ 
cate sweetness of flowers—these make 
the accompaniments of a perpetual praise 
service. 

It is difficult to tell what class of 
people pay to Pasadena most tribute of 
admiration and loyalty, for hither come 
painters, and writers, and great teach¬ 
ers, and playwrights. And the wonders 
that are here to paint are only exceeded 
by the things about which the artist of 
words may write, and the things of 
which to write are only exceeded by the 
sermons in the mountain piles of stone 
and in the most infinitesimal flower. 
And a wizard of the heavens will tell 
you that from Mt. Wilson, nearby, more 
wonders of the sun and stars have been 
caught than from any other place in the 
world, by reason of the fine, clear air 
fliat lies about the mountains and sweeps 
into the valley below—the valley of 
which the crown and glory is the little 
city of flowers and sunshine that nestles 
at its feet. 

The time of all times when the cup of 
enthusiasm of the Pasadenian is at its 
fullest is on his return from the East. 
Not all the railroads carry as much ex¬ 
cess baggage as there is weight in the 
sigh of relief which the Pasadenian 
breathes when he is home again. If the 
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visitor is indicative of the apotheosis 
of good taste and judgment. 

To those born and reared in harsher 
climes there is nothing so unceasingly 
wonderful as the march of flowers here 
from one season to the other. In the 
rigid acceptance of the word, there is 
but one season in Pasadena, and it is a 
season of flowers. The touch of spring 
in new buds and in a fresher green that 
comes to gladden the land in the vernal 
months, has never the hint of summer’s 
oyer-maturity here, while the sugges¬ 
tion of frost in the autumn air comes 
without the bitter realization of its in¬ 
evitable blight. Each slight change 
brings its beauty without a hint of death 
or decay, and life runs on to the un¬ 
broken song of the birds, with eternal 
perfume everywhere. 

Those who know, can give financial 
reasons why the resident of Pasadena 
is blest above ordinary mortals. They 
are good ones, and ones in which every 
would-be resident is definitely inter-* 


dents as “just a very good copy of 
Nature’s original that is framed in my 
own window.” It is a sort of beautiful 
contest of beauty that goes on without 
rancour from one season’s end to an¬ 
other. 

But the real possession of these mas¬ 
terpieces is not alone with those who 
own the soil of these favored sites. 
Pasadena’s already numerous million¬ 
aires multiply at an enormous rate when 
one considers the truth uttered by one 
of our greatest teachers, who said, that 
he who has the capacity of perfect en¬ 
joyment possesses a thing as much as 
he who has the deed and title to it. In 
this wider sense, what landholders, what 
gallery owners, what artists, even, are 
the people who dwell as neighbors with 
the scenery that unfolds with the open¬ 
ing of almost every window in every 
home in Pasadena. The mountains, 
whose nearness is itself a benediction; 
the odors which mingle the nealth-giv- 
♦ing balm of the eucalyptus and the 


best tribute to greatness is loyalty, the 
claim of this city to a conspicuous 
greatness is incontestible. It is to be 
very much doubted if a search of the 
city would reveal one single disloyal 
resident of Pasadena. If anything, the 
resident of Pasadena is sometimes ob¬ 
jectionable to the stranger for the very 
other reason, that of his perfect self- 
satisfaction. 

It is said that even the peonle who 
go away holding out to the last breath 
against its superiority to other places, 
come back, sheepishly, to confess to its 
conquest of Pasadena, as lovers often 
delight to disparage the beloved for very 
jealousy of the feeling that masters 
them. So Pasadena conquers her own 
from year to year, and the ranks of the 
residents grow and grow, and each in 
his loyalty and pride vies with Nature 
to beautify his chosen home, until 
Pasadena is heralded throughout the 
world as one of those spots which causes 
in the breast of the archaeologist grave 
doubts as to the whereabouts of the 
original Garden of Eden. And what¬ 
ever their conclusions, it is found that 
Pasadena is so good a copy of the orig¬ 
inal that not even a connoisseur can tell 
the difference. 
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Pasadena as the Ideal Home City 

FROM THE OU T S I D E R ^ S VIEW POINT 
By RITA BELL JAMES 


Nearly every Pacific coast city has 
its nickname—Portland, the “City of 
RosesSan Francisco, the “Bay City,” 
or “ ’Frisco,” to its righteous wrath; 
Los Angeles, of course, is the “City of 
the Angels,” and Pasadena, the “Crown 
City.” If you never have visited Pasa¬ 
dena, you may wonder what this means, 
but once having seen the 'city, with its 
homes set among roses, orange trees 
and palms, and as a background for all 
this tropic beauty the sweep of the 
Sierra Madre, you will understand. They 
are wonderful mountains, these that 
make Pasadena’s crown, as elusive in 
their expression as an emotional actress, 
for they seem never quite the same. If 
you get up ’early enough in the morn¬ 
ing you may see them glowing rose color 
in the early sunlight; through the day 
the ravines are full of dim blue and pur¬ 
ple shadows, and if a shower is coming 
up they stand out cleai ly,-seeming much 
nearer. When the rain comes we lose 
sight of the green vegetation that was 
visible a few minutes before, and the 
mountains loom deep blue against the sky, 
but before dark the clouds, have cleared 
away and the sun sets gorgeously, with 
our bewildering mountains turned to 
amethyst. 


December in Pasadena is as delight¬ 
ful as June in the eastern states, for even 
with a white cap of snow on “Old 
Baldy,” it is summer in the valley. Peo¬ 
ple sit comfortably out of doors, and 
many old residents think nothing of 
sleeping out of doors. Children ride 
around bareheaded on absurd little bur¬ 
ros, and older young people gallop along 
in jolly horseback parties, also without 
hats, and wearing outing suits of khaki, 
girls as well as men riding with Mexi¬ 
can cross saddles. One can’t help won¬ 
dering how the milliners manage to do 
business, as it is a general feminine 
custom to go hatless. Where in the 
world, besides in Southern California, 
would one see rosy young school girls 
going across town bareheaded to school 
in December, in linen shirtwaist suits, 
too? 

There are a great many places of in¬ 
terest to visit about Pasadena, including 
the Arroyo Seco, Mount Lowe, Wil¬ 
son’s Peak, the Ostrich Farm, and Mis¬ 
sion San Gabriel; and automobiling, bi¬ 
cycling and driving are enjoyed by 
everybody. 

The old mission, built in 1771 by the 
Franciscans, is especially interesting. 
The yellow old plaster is crumbling 


away from the outside walls in places, 
showing the bricks the Indians made 
under the padres’ supervision; inside 
are crude old Spanish and Mexican 
paintings, an old confessional, and a 
baptismal font of copper, in use for 
more than a hundred years. Services 
a:e still held in the old church, which 
is likely to stand several hundred years 
more. Pepper trees and palms grow 
around the mission, and at the back is 
a neglected old cemetery, the crosses 
over the graves bearing quaint inscrip¬ 
tions in Spanish. Mexican children in 
bright-colored clothes play in the street, 
and here you see an old Mexican in serape 
and straw sombrero; he must have been 
middle-aged at least when Ramona 
mended the altar cloth at the Moreno 
rancho. Inside a low adobe someone 
is singing: 

“Si a tu ventana llega una paloma 
Corona la de flores que es cosa mia.” 

But to return to Pasadena, which is 
only a few miles away, with the same 
excellent sort of a trolley line that whisks 
people back and forth between Pasa¬ 
dena and Los Angeles. There is no 
suggestion of the old California about 
the streets of the up-to-date new city. 
Its parks are gay with well-tended flow¬ 
ers, its lawns are well-groomed, its 
business houses well-appointed, and its 
residences comfortable and luxurious. 

The people of Pasadena have evidently 
decided, with a keen insight into the 
fitness of things, that such houses as 
those built in the steep-roofed Dutch 
Colonial, New England and Queen Anne 
styles, obviously the outgrowth of a ne¬ 
cessity for shedding rain and snow, are 
altogether out of place in this climate, 
and have turned with one accord to 


the architecture of the tropics. This 
they have studied to good purpose, as a 
drive through Colorado street and Or¬ 
ange Grove avenue will demonstrate. 
There are bungalows built of dark- 
stained wood, with heavy beams project¬ 
ing under wide eaves, cobblestone foun¬ 
dations, and windows that suggest de¬ 
lightful interiors. Pure Spanish archi¬ 
tecture is to be seen in a number of 
handsome homes, the creamy walls and 
tiled roofs of these making agreeable 
contrast to vivid lawn and flowers. 

A distinctive feature of the residence 
section is that in the rear of many 
houses tiny bungalows of three and four 
rooms are built, the thrifty property 
owner renting these to all-winter tour¬ 
ists. Comfortably furnished and fitted 
up as they usually are, with bath, gas 
and electric light, they are not half bad 
little places. 

Another striking characteristic is the 
cordiality with which strangers are wel¬ 
comed. 

Perhaps one reason is that the ma¬ 
jority of the people here are themselves 
only adopted Californians, and know 
how it feels to be in a strange land— 
and they' take it for granted that all 
newcomers are from “back East.” If 
you ask for Concoid grapes at the fruit 
market the dealer will say apologetically 
that he hasn’t any as good as they raise 
“back home,” but will suggest that you 
try his delicious Muscats or Riverside 
oranges, and if you admire the embroid¬ 
eries and old Satsuma in the Japanese 
stores, the clerks will interestedly be¬ 
gin your education in such things; if 
you are a honieseeker, the real estate 
men will drive you about until you find 
the rose-covered house you have 
dreamed of, and between them they will 
make a good Californian of you before 
you know it, for we’ll take it for 
granted that you fell in love with Pasa¬ 
dena at first sight. 



rksidkncb; of dr. r. schiffmann, 75 north grand avenue 
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Remarkable Growth of Pasadena 


TremendotJs Advance in Realty Valua- 
tionst Buildingt Street Work and the 
Varied Municipal Improvements 

By H. W, HALL, of The Star Staff 


“Yes,” said Deputy Auditor Kellogg, 
“the report this office has just finished 
shows that the assessed valuation of the 
city last March was $18,232,000, but then 
you will have to add 25 per cent to 
that, you know, if you are going to use 
the figures as correct now.” 

Could there be any bette^r commentary 
on the rapidity of growth of Pasadena 
than this statement? Before the Au¬ 
ditor’s office is able to have the very 
figures published from the most recent 
valuation of the property in the city 
they are out of date, archaic, to be thrust 
aside—25 per cent advance in a single 
span of eight months! 

Figures are about as dry as tinder, 
and one sometimes wonders that in the 
search for suitable material in the ante- 
match period no one ever hit upon the 
scheme of using figures and flint for 
ignition purposes. Yet they serve a 
purpose even in the most common af¬ 
fairs of life, and if one says that kero¬ 
sene sells at from 30 to 40 cents a gal¬ 
lon in Arizona, even the most unso¬ 
phisticated tenderfoot gets the glory of 
the dawning idea that it costs like fun 
to live in that territory. 

Figures will show that most of the 
necessities of life cost no more in Pasa¬ 
dena than elsewhere, while many of the 
so-considered luxuries are luxuries no 
longer—once Pasadena is reached. Fruit 
of some kind is always reasonable, and 
kerosene does not cost 40 cents a gallon 
in Pasadena, but rules at just a fourth 
of that amount. However, it is not the 
purpose of the writer to talk of vege¬ 
tables, but rather to treat Pasadena from 
the standpoint of its municipal standing 


—its growth, its prospects, its buildings, 
its streets and the opportunity for in¬ 
crease of value when investments are 
made. 

It has been stated already that the 
value of the property as assessed by the 
City Assessor last March was $18,232,- 
000. These figures are for 50 per cent 
of the actual value, so that it is safe 
to say that the value of assessable prop¬ 
erty in the city is about $36,464,000. 

The assessed value upon which tax 
collections were made during the fiscal 
year 1904-05 was $13,468,759. This did 
not include $1,444,000, the assessed value 
of North Pasadena, then a city of the 
sixth class, and now annexed to Pasa¬ 
dena, with its assessed value included 
in the eighteen million and odd dollars. 
Adding this North Pasadena assessed 
valuation to the then value of the prop¬ 
erty in the balance of what is now the 
City of Pasadena, gives a total of $14,- 
912,759, or a net increase in assessed 
valuation in much less than a single 
twelvemontjh of $3,319,241. 

As an example of the rate of increase 
in realty values is the case of a North 
Fair Oaks avenue lot. When last as¬ 
sessed this lot was valued at $110 a 
front foot—it is in the business district. 
On the fifty per cent basis this would 
mean that the lot was considered by ex¬ 
perts to have been worth $220 at that 
time. It recently sold for a trifle less 
than $400 a front foot, and almost im¬ 
mediately resold for an even $400 per 
foot. 

In every rapidly growing country it is 
a law as unbreakable as that of gravita¬ 
tion that in the construction of utilities 


the community cannot keep pace with 
its demands. This is as true of South¬ 
ern California as elsewhere, with the 
difference that in Pasadena the unattain¬ 
able has more nearly been reached than 
is usual. Street cars are not found 
absolutely everywhere wanted, for it is 
impossible to build lines as fast as there 
is a demand, but withal the city has a 
most excellent service, while from and 
to Los Angeles the service leaves little 
to be desired save a third line, shortly 
to be built. 

Street work can hardly keep pace with 
the demand, and this is also true of the 
construction of sewers and sidewalks, 
though in a lesser degree. For every 
job of street work there is an actual 
and considerable expense to the city, 
and one of the largest estimates in the 
expense budget each year is for the city’s 
portion of street improvements. The 
tax levy is by law an immovable thing, 
fixed at $i for each hundred of assessed 
valuation, and this means that the tax 
budget this year contains about $150,000 
upon which to finance the city until the 
next assessment is made. The city’s 
part of one paving job alone amounts 
to about $5,000, so it is easy to see that, 
aside from the impossibility of keeping 
absolutely abreast with the growth, it 
would be impossible for the city to keep 
up its end of the expenditures neces¬ 
sary. 

However, more street improving in 
proportion to the size of the city is 
being done in Pasadena than in any 
city of the United States—more, even, 
than in Los Angeles, with its phe¬ 
nomenal growth. There are more than 


six miles of asphalt streets in the city 
alone, and one of them, Marengo ave¬ 
nue, is credited with being the longest 
single stretch of straight asphalting in 
California. This class of paving is be¬ 
ing rapidly extended throughout the 
city. 

Another form of pavement which 
gives every promise of being more suc¬ 
cessful than anyone thought it would 
be is the new oil macadam. This pave¬ 
ment is made after the usual fashion of 
macadamizing, save that for the wear¬ 
ing surface disintegrated granite and 
crude oil are blended. 

It is interesting to note that but nine¬ 
teen years ago Pasadena’s total as¬ 
sessed valuation of property for tax pur¬ 
poses was but $1,001,737. The Assessor 
of that—for Pasadena—early date evi¬ 
dently had to crowd things to get over 
the million mark, while since that date 
the city has added practically a million 
dollars for each year to its assessec 
valuation. Ten years ago found the city 
with a taxable valuation of about one- 
third what it is today, so that while the 
growth has always been steadily up 
wards, in reality the greatest strides 
have come with the last few years. 

Twenty-five years ago 391 souls could 
have joined in one of the popular hunts 
over hill and heather where now is the 
center of the city. Today the chasr 
could be participated in by nearly 23,000 
people, should all be able or care to 
chase the nimble fox—imported for the 
occasion—over nine miles of first-class 
paved street. If the sly animal should 
take to the sewers for refuge, he could 
run for seventy miles without running 
twice through the same sewer pipe. 

Speaking of sewers always calls to 
mind the Pasadena Sewer Farm. This 
municipal ranch is largely given over 
to the growing of hay, walnuts, corn and 
pumpkins, though hogs are successfully 
raised upon it. The Sewer Farm started 
with the purchase of 300 acres in 1887 
and something over a year ago 160 
acres of additional land was purchased 
Some idea of the successfulness of the 
farm may be obtained by citing the fact 
that the farm itself and its profits will 
entirely pay for the additional acreage. 
About $5,000 is the average net annual 
profit from Pasadena’s Sewer Farm 
under Superintendent McGrew. 

Building. That’s where Pasadena 
shines. In 1903 building permits called 
for structures to cost $1,538,566. There 
were 823 building permits taken out 
that year. In IQ04, 978 building permits 
called for structures to cost $1,651,297. 
or a little over $100,000 increase. This 
in itself is a most creditable increase 
for a single year in a city the size of 
Pasadena, but the climax is capped by 
1905, for, during the first eleven months 
of the year just closed no less than 1,270 
permits, calling for buildings to cost 
$1,776,120, were issued. This is an in 
crease in the number of permits of 
nearly 300, and of building, $120,000. 
and that with but eleven of the twelve 
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months included. The total for 1905 
will easily be $250,000 in excess of the 
excellent record made during 1904. 

When the main fireworks show is 
over it is customary for the wise one 
working such a display to wind up with 
a burst of rapid-fire pyrotechnics. A 
somewhat similar statistical summary of 
Pasadena will show that the city has: 

Excellent fire protection by two paid 
municipal fire companies, with a third 
promised in a few weeks. 

More than 150 miles of cement curb¬ 
ing and guttering along its streets. 

Less than $350,000 of interest-bearing 
indebtedness, which does not include the 
municipal water bonds voted, but not 
yet issued. 

About 100 miles of excellent cement 
sidewalks. 

Twelve fine school buildings, includ¬ 
ing a high school costing $150,000. 

An excellent kindergarten school sys¬ 
tem, second to none in the country. 

A fine library which cost $45,000, and 
was not built by Andrew Carnegie, con¬ 
taining about 25,000 volumes. 

And last, but by no means least, a 
climate which is attracting in ever¬ 
growing numbers the best class of peo¬ 
ple from all sections of the country. 


Eloquent Eulogium 

By Edward Bok 
Editor Ladies' Home jfournal 


Philadelphia, Nov. 27, 1905. 

Editor Star: If I had leisure, or want¬ 
ed to do a big piece of work, or wanted 
to enjoy life, or had to go somewhere 
for my health, I should choose of all 
places in America, that I have seen, a 
certain beautiful bungalow on the 
heights of Altadena, which, to my mind, 
is about as beautiful a spot as I saw in 
all Southern California. Such a place 
for anyone with such purposes! It al¬ 
most makes me wish sometimes that I 
would get sick and the doctor would 
order me off to such a climate as 
yours. It would be rich compensation 
for illness—if such be possible. Believe 
me, very sincerely yours, 

Edward Bok. 


Los Angeles Greeting 

By Mayor Owen McAleer 


I, as Chief Executive of the City of 
Los Angeles, desire to extend to the 
City of Pasadena and the management 
of the Tournament of Roses, the sin¬ 
cere thanks and appreciation of the peo¬ 
ple of this City and Southern Califor¬ 
nia for the privilege allowed us of be¬ 
ing your guests on one of the most en¬ 
joyable days of the year—an occasion 
which has made Pasadena famous— 
“The Tournament of Roses.” 

We can only wish for as successful 
a termination of the forthcoming 
Tournament as has attended the previ¬ 
ous ones. 

May your beautiful City continue in 
its prosperity and blessings is our wish. 

(Mayor) Owen McAleer. 


Pasadena, the Ideal 

By Gov. George C. Pardee 


Executive Department, 
Sacramento, Nov. 21, 1905. 

The growth and development of South¬ 
ern California during the last twenty 
years constitute one of the world’s ro¬ 
mances. This development is so much 
like a fairy story that it passes the 
bounds of sober reality, as previously 
understood. Time and time again out¬ 
side communities, looking on in amaze¬ 
ment, not unmixed with envy, have de¬ 
clared that the progress of Southern 
California had reached its limit; but it 
has gone steadily forward, and now the 
world begins to accept the idea that 
there is no limit. This, although it 
seems a paradox, is doubtless the truth, 
for, given only sufficient time, there is 
no limit to the growth of population 
and wealth to which all portions of 
California may hope to attain. 

Southern California is a land of pleas¬ 
ant towns and attractive cities, but I 
know of none in which money has been 
expended with better results than in 
Pasadena, and none in which the 
stranger can come to pitch his tent with 
better assurance that all the conditions 
of life will be found agreeable. 

George C. Pardee. 


Statens Beauty Spot 

By Hon. Franklin K. Eane 

San Francisco, Nov. 27, 1905. 

Editor Star: I saw Pasadena nearly 
twenty years ago, when it was little 
more than a projected town on paper, 
and if I had then harkened to the rose¬ 
ate prophecies of Pasadena’s real estate 
boomers, my fortune would have been 
made. But I was one of those who did 
not believe that climate and beauty could 
be coined into money. To my mind 
there were certain conventional condi¬ 
tions for the foundation of a rich city, 
which were not then ‘present in Pasa¬ 
dena-industrial plants, agricultural 
country, proximity to a great city, an 
ocean harbor, and without one or more 
of these there seemed no hope for the 
land boomers’ dream ever to come true. 
“We cannot live on climate and view.” 
This was the wise comment of the 
multitude. Now the real estate prophet 
has been justified, and the wise man 
who refused to believe has been made 
to mourn, for Pasadena is rich, pros¬ 
perous, growing, and will yet be richer 
and more prosperous and far larger 
than today. Nowhere else, at least in 
this country, is there a more cultivated 
and delightful community, and every 
year that goes by will see Pasadena and 
the surrounding country increase in pop¬ 
ularity as the home of those who know 
the things that are worth while. 

Franklin K. Lane. 


The banking institutions of Pasadena 
have “the strength of Gibraltar.” There 
are seven banks (two national) in the 
city, with deposits aggregating some six 
million dollars. 


(irowinij Oslricli fealliers 


How the Finest Feathers in the World 
are Grown, Made Up and Marketed at 
the Cawston Ostrich Farm, South 
Pasadena, California 




I P resting- on one of the rustic seats beneath the wide-spreading- 
branches of the live oak trees, and surrounded by the luxuri¬ 
ant semi-tropical greenery of the Ostrich Farm Park, one’s eyes 
in traversing a half circle would rest in turn upon a flock of gyra¬ 
ting ostriches, a Mission-style incubator house, a feather factory 
in full operation, and a beautiful panorama of flowers, birds, 
miniature lakes, tropical plants, and a veritable hive of rare birds, 
which disport themselves in a large aviary. The greatest interest 
centers round the curious, rubber-necked, mild-eyed, plumed 
knights of the desert that hover near the fences in anticipation of 

tid-bits thrown them 
by the visitors. 
Their beautiful 
plumes are coveted 
by the on-lookers. 
The factory itself is 
so arranged that 
visitors may watch 
the operation of 
manufacturing boas 
and plumes. The 
goods produced at 
the Farm are greatly superior to those 
found in the ordinary department and 
millinery stores, and are sold very much 
cheaper. A magnificent 15-inch plume 
is sold direct to the consumer for $2.00. 
Other plumes range up to $27.00. A 
fairly good boa is sold for $8.00, but the 
majority of the sales are of boas at $16.00 
to $25.00. These are worth at least 40% 
more. The factory, in addition to its 
new goods, turns out an immense quan¬ 
tity of repairs. This is done by utilizing 
old feathers for the under part of plumes and adding a new Caws¬ 
ton feather for the top. This saves much of the expense to the 
customer. Plumes made in this way cost about half as much as a 
new plume, and are just as acceptable. Plumes can be made from 
old boas in this manner. 

a beautiful souvenir catalogue of all the new goods and a 
price list for repairing are published and sent to all who request 



them. This is the greatest ostrich feather business in America. 
Mail-order sales alone amount to nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars a year. Every visitor to Southern California makes a 
trip to the Ostrich Farm before leaving, and in fact California 
has not been seen until the Ostrich Farm has been visited. Let¬ 
ters addressed to Edwin Cawston, South Pasadena, will receive 
prompt attention, whether they be requests for catalogues or 
orders for goods. 
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Alluring Charms of Crown City 


Lodestone that draws Eminent Men and Women 
to Become Permanent and Pleased Residents 

By CHARLES F. HOLDER, Pasade 7 ia 


The editor of The Star has asked me 
to give some of the reasons why Pasa¬ 
dena appeals to men and women of cul¬ 
tivation, and the reply would seem to be 
that in all probability these people, in 
the language of the day, “know a good 
thing when they see it.” In any event, 
Pasadena appears to have fifteen or* 
twenty thousand of this class, and their 
numbers are being continually aug¬ 
mented. 

It seems a great deal to say that we 
have the most perfect place on the civ¬ 
ilized globe in Pasadena, but I firml3 
believed this twenty-two years ago, and 
I have been preaching the doctrine ever 
since, in thousands of articles I have 
written on this country in that time, for 
publications in England and the East, 
and I still believe it. Why? 

I came to Southern California to find 
a region in which I could spend the en¬ 
tire year, not a winter resort, but an all- 
around resort. Friends advised my 
going to Austria-Hungary and the 
South of France, but I compared South¬ 
ern California with these places, and se¬ 
lected the latter because it made the 
best showing. I have lived in Southern 
Florida and know it well, winter and 
summer. I had spent winters in South¬ 
ern Florida. I had fished for years in 
the Adirondacks, and on the St. Law¬ 


rence. I had lived in Virginia, and 
knew nearly all the States, but selected 
Southern California. 

One of the first men I met after I 
came West told me why he came. He 
said it was also necessary for him to 
hunt up some mild climate where he 
could live the year around, so having the 
means to investigate, he started on a 
trip around the globe. He lived several 
months in Madeira, and in the Azores. 
He spent some time in all the famous 
health resorts, Florence, Genoa and 
Naples, then went to Cairo, taking notes, 
living the life, investigating the country 
as only an educated man with the train¬ 
ing of a scientist could. Finally he 
reached Southern California, and 
stopped. He found here all the climates 
bunched together (reachable in six 
hours), that he had found in his entire 
trip around the world—and more, alti¬ 
tude, snow and cold, if he wanted it, in 
winter. He was in a quandary where 
to settle down and live the simple 
pastoral life he had planned. Southern 
California was a large and extensive 
region; surely there must be a choice; 
and so he began to investigate, and soon 
heard that someone had been before 
him. 

Some Indiana men, wishing to come 
to Southern California, had sent out an 


intelligent committee to select the best 
section of the country for a townsite, 
and he found that after looking over all 
Southern California they had settled 
upon the region at the head of the San 
Gabriel valley, at the foot of the Sierra 
Madre, a range rising from six to 
twelve thousand feet, thirty miles from 
the ocean. They had named the place 
Pasadena, and being a wise man in his 
generation, he accepted their verdict, and 
bought a ranch a few miles from this 
town, and has never regretted it. 

The reasons above given are logical 
and disinterested. Pasadena was se¬ 
lected because it stood the test, and the 
reason it has grown so rapidly is that 
instead of a few, today thousands be¬ 
lieve it to be the most favored spot on 
the civilized globe, where a mild all- 
the-year-around climate is desired- 

The most ardent devotees of Pasa¬ 
dena do not claim that it is perfect. It 
has a thousand faults. The band will 
play on Sunday; it is too dry for some 
and too wet for others; the pleasant 
days are monotonous to certain individ¬ 
uals, and the man who likes mad dogs 
and thunder storms finds the life alto¬ 
gether too simple; but with all its faults 
and drawbacks those who do like it 
challenge those who do not to produce 
a land ten miles from a city of over 


200,000 inhabitants that will compare to 
it in any way. 

It would be difficult, I think, to find 
another city in the United States ex¬ 
actly like Pasadena. Everyone has just 
what he wants. There are no saloons 
to excite the prohibitionist and believers 
in no license, and the citizen who en¬ 
joys his glass of wine has it in peace 
and quietness. If it is too warm in 
winter, you can telephone for a sleigb 
at Alpine Tavern and enjoy this sport, 
and if your fancy changes suddenly, in 
an hour you can leave the snow and pick 
oranges, persimmons, violets and wander 
among winter gardens that are among 
the wonders of the world in their lav 
ish productiveness. 

Every Pasadenian has an Alladin’s 
lamp, and he or she can transport him 
self in a few hours from six thousand 
feet above the sea to the sea itself—yon 
may, even without rubbing it, have what 
you wish, flowers, snow, ice, upland 
mesas, with vestments of splendid green, 
vast deserts, mountains that climb the 
sky and pierce the very heavens; deep 
valleys, rivers dry or wet, under ground 
or on the surface, deep canons, rivers 
of verdure, and above all, the God-given 
minds to appreciate it. 

Perhaps you, gentle or fierce reader, 
as the case may be, know some land bet- 
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ter than this, where the winds are softer, 
the air sweeter, but frankly I do not. 

To the invalid, Southern California 
as a whole offers what America or the 
continent does not, a locality where one 
can live winter and summer, and of the 
two seasons the summer, or the season 
from April to August 15th, is far the 
best. Southern California is known as 
a winter resort, but this is a popular 
misconception, and the time is coming 
when where thousands come to see the 
flowers bloom in winter, tens of thou¬ 
sands will come for the cool summers, 
the unequaled sea angling, the lofty moun¬ 
tains of San Antonio, San Jacinto, San 
Bernardino, Mt. Wilson and their many 
resorts, and the perfect climate of the 
seashore. The business man is coming 
because the tide of events has turned 
this way. Los Angeles is destined to 
become one of the largest cities in the 
Union, and some people have discov¬ 
ered it, and propose getting in on the 
ground floor. The retired business man 
comes because he has the money to buy 
the best, and proposes to have it, and 
Pasadena is filled with men and women 
who have unbounded means, enabling 
them to live anywhere on the habitable 
globe, but they select the best and live 
in Pasadena, Los Angeles county. 

It does not require cultivation or edu¬ 
cation to appreciate Southern California. 
There are ten thousand men and women 
around Los Angeles who could not tell 
you the difference between Monet and 
Tuner, and a great many more who 
have never heard of either, and educa¬ 
tion has passed them by; but they love 
the country, and its lights and shadows 
appeal to them, as everyone has an in¬ 
nate sense of the beautiful, an apprecia¬ 


KKSIDKNCE OF MRS. JAMRS A. GAKFIRRD, SOUTH PASADENA 


tion of the Infinite as seen in nature. 

It perhaps appeals to the educated and 
cultivated and well-traveled man or 
woman, as he or she has seen the world 
and knows that here more nearly than 
elsewhere is the sum of the good things 
of the earth. It is not perfect, as I have 


said, but we have the maximum oi good 
things and the minimum of disagreeable 
things, which, after all, is the test of a 
region. 

Pasadena is already a part of Los 
Angeles in reality; she cannot escape 
the association, and her manifest destiny 


is to become the eastern part of the 
great city, retaining, like Brooklyn, the 
name and local control, but still a part 
of what is to become, in my opinion at 
least, one of the largest cities on the 
American continent; the one with the 
greatest individuality. 
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Higher Education in California 


This State Keeps Abreast of Best in Modern 
Methods of Instruction — Woman^s College Project 

By DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 

President Leland Stanford, yr.. Universitv 


Editor Star: I am asked to say a 
word in regard to the progress of higher 
education in California, and its effect 
on the development of the State. 

I have not any statistics at hand. 
Those who need such to fix their faith 
can find them at either University, or 
at the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Sacramento. 

It is sufficient that we recognize these 
facts. Twenty years ago higher edu¬ 
cation and the training on which it 
rests seemed merely incidental in Cali¬ 
fornia. The mind of the people was 
busied with other things. There were 
not many children anyway on the coast, 
and these could be sent East for cul¬ 
ture, or else in the glorious climate 
they could get along without it. 

With a population of less than a mil¬ 
lion and a half, California has two uni¬ 
versities of the first rank, with more 
than four thousand students, besides 
nearly a thousand more in affiliated pro¬ 
fessional schools. These students come 
from every State of the Union, as well 
as from California. Every civilized na¬ 
tion is represented off and on, from 
year to year, and the students return 
to every State and nation for their life 
work. Five or six hundred graduates 
are sent out each year, as well trained 
as the best which go from anywhere. 
The High Schools of the State—ten or 


fifteen times as numerous as twenty 
years ago—are practically all in the 
hands of men and women of college 
breeding. The smaller colleges and nor¬ 
mal schools are effective and flourish¬ 
ing each in its way. The great interest 
in college athletics has been turned to 
the account of higher education, for 
these sports have been freed from pro¬ 
fessionalism, vulgarity and other inci¬ 
dents connected with the presence in 
colleges of the “Athletic Tramp.” The 
contributions of California to the ad¬ 
vancement of science through its uni¬ 
versities and colleges and through the 
activity of its Academy of Science, are 
fully abreast of the times. In amount 
and value they are not second to the 
output of any other region with the 
population of California. 

California has the tremendous ad¬ 
vantage of perfect climate, magnificent 
scenery, charming in its near views and 
sublime in its broad ones. Its advan¬ 
tages, educational and social, will be 
equally marked. 

Not long ago I had occasion to use 
these words: 

“The social life of California is, in its 
essentials, that of the rest of the United 
States, for the same blood flows in the 
veins of those whose influence dominates 
it. Under all its deviations and varia¬ 
tions lies the old Puritan conscience, 
which is still the backbone of the civ¬ 
ilization of the Republic. Life in Cali¬ 


fornia is a little fresher, a little freer, 
a good deal richer, in its physical as¬ 
pects, and for these reasons, more in¬ 
tensely and characteristically American. 
With perhaps ninety-five per cent of 
identity there is five per cent of diver¬ 
gence, and this five per cent is worth 
emphasizing even to exaggeration. We 
know our friends by their slight differ^ 
ence in feature or expression, not by 
their common humanity. Much of this 
dive.gence is already fading away. 
Scenery and climate remain, but there 
is less elbowroom, and the unearned in¬ 
crement is disappearing. That which is 
solid will endure; the rest will vanish. 
The forces that ally us to the East are 
growing stronger every year with the 
immigration of men with new ideas. 
The vigorous growth of the two uni¬ 
versities in California insures the ele¬ 
vation as well as the retention of these 
ideas. Through their influence Cali¬ 
fornia will contribute a generous share 
to the social development of the East, 
and be a giver as well as a receiver. 

“Today the pressure of higher educa¬ 
tion is greater to the square mile, if we 
may use such an expression, than any¬ 
where else in our country. In no other 
State is the path from the farmhouse 
to the college so well trodden as here. 
It requires no prophet to forecast the 
educational pre-eminence of California, 
for the basis of intellectual development 
is already assured. But, however close 
the alliance with Eastern culture, to’ the 
last certain traits will persist. Califor¬ 
nia is the most cosmopolitan of all the 
States of the Union, and such she will 
remain. Whatever the fates may bring, 
her people will be tolerant, hopeful and 


adequate, sure of themselves, masters 
of the present, fearless of the future.” 

^ Many of us, believers in the educa¬ 
tion of women, in the co-education of 
men and women, and in the education 
of women under the best surroundings, 
are working towards the establishment 
of a first-grade college for women in 
California. Some progress has been 
made toward the endowment of Mills 
College, a school which, with scanty 
means, has done a noble work in North¬ 
ern California. 

But there is room for such a school 
in Southern California. Pasadena is an 
ideal place for it, and such a location 
is already half the struggle. The de¬ 
lightful climate, the charming surround¬ 
ings, the sublime scenery and the free¬ 
ness and freshness of Western life— 
all these will attract students from the 
ends of the earth to a school with the 
best of teachers and high standards of 
work. The Eastern colleges for women 
are overflowing. In many of the State 
universities the women outnumber the 
men. This is true at the University of 
California, while Stanford, with the 
number limited to 500, turns away each 
year more than she receives. 

The essentials to success in this en¬ 
terprise are: First, a million dollars of 
productive endowment, the principal 
not to be drawn on for any purpose; a 
beautiful location—and here we cannot 
go amiss; a group of fair buildings— 
and these Pasadena can well afford to 
furnish, and a president, clean, whole¬ 
some, wise and scholarly, who shall 
choose the body of teachers and work 
with them for the upbuilding of the 
womanhood of California. 


The Hotel Maryland 

D. M. LINNARD 


Pasadena’s Newest Hotel. Open all the Year 


The Maryland is noted for the excellence of its Table and the homeyness and luxury of its management and equipment 


An increasingly popular feature 
of the Hotel Maryland is the system 
of cottages that are operated, either 
in connection with or distinctly 
apart from, the hotel proper, accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of the occupants. 
Most unique little bungalows—and 
some not so little—situated con¬ 
veniently near the hotel, are fitted 
up with every modern convenience, 
even to a Bridget that will never 
cause you bothersome thoughts on 
the great American servant prob¬ 
lem—all ready to step into. 

So that the care-worn and cold- 
weary denizens of New York or 
Chicago telegraph: “Reserve 
cottage; seven rooms,” and — 
presto! when he steps off the train 
he and his are driven to a home as 
complete and secluded and cosy as 
his own domicile in fiigid New 
York or wind-swept Chicago. 

And then if one tires of house¬ 
keeping there is always the big 
main dining room of the hotel, only 
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a’^few steps away, where the tedium 
of the kitchen has, by the deft hand, 
or perhaps we should have said trite 
mind, of the Chef, been transformed 
into a menu to tempt the gods them¬ 
selves to ambrosial delights. 

Maryland cottages contain a large, 
roomy living room, whose cobble¬ 
stone fireplace and beamed ceiling 
reflect an air of solid comfort and of 
home. To the right as you go in is 
the dining room, beyond which is 
the kitchen, complete to the small¬ 
est detail. To the left are the 
sleeping rooms and screen and bath 
room, commanding the welcome 
morning sun, whilst the living and 
dining rooms open on a southern 
court in which flourishes a dear old- 
fashioned garden. The veranda, 
while giving upon and yet secluded 
somewhat from Colorado street, 
looks farther out to where the 
majestic Sierra Madre (Mother of 
Mountains) rear their towering 
peaks to the high heavens. It is a 
near approach to Paradise. 
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HOTEL GREEN 


A,b50lutely 
Pi re Proof 


G 


, G. GRECN, Owner 

J. H. HOLMES, Manager 


Situated in the center of Pasadena, surrounded by parks, and facing-Central Park—is Greater 
Hotel Green, one of the most renowned hostelries of this country. It is conducted on the American 
and European plan, with grill. There are five hundred bed-rooms, of which three hundred and 
seventy-five are connected with bath. Elegance and comfort are combined in all the appointments of 
the great establishment, the extent of which makes it possibk for each guest to follow his or her 
inclination perfectly. The Green Golf links, in the city suburbs, have an ideal situation and are 
second to none; the elegant ball room, the complete miniature theater where entertainments are regu¬ 
larly given, and the fine social life of the hotel with its many diversions, provide ample amusement, 
while its spaciousness, quiet nooks and retired corners of veranda, garden or restful room invite the 
lounging mood and are a delight to tired nerves. 

Hotel Green, as it stands, has cost a million and a half dollars. The West Wing, completed 
two years ago,and the enlarged gardens,round out the beauty and completeness of this great caravansary. 


Lf\ Gf\&f\ GRf\ND& f\ND SPfVULDING □ 

Pasadena's Elite Family Hotel 

Remodeled and decorated in the most artistic manner 
and conducted in the highest order. The table is unsur¬ 
passed, our location unequalled. We have the east, 
south and west exposure; sun all day. Our reference: 
ask any Pasadenian about the Casa Grande. Our rates 
are in reach of all; from $15 per week up; summer rates 
just one half. Don’t locate until you inspect the most 
novel and artistic hotel in the United States. Remember 
our broad reference—any Pasadenian. 

EiyMKR Woodbury. 
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A Prognosis-The City Beautiful 

Retrospective View of the Pasadena of Twenty 
Years Hence with Marvelous Strides in Progress 

By J. W. WOODf Pasadena 


When the weary tourist of the year - 
of happiness, A. D. 1925, finds himself 
on a summer’s day resting upon the 
parapet of the great steel bridge span¬ 
ning the approach to Raymond Park, 
he will gaze enraptured upon the mag¬ 
nificent canvas spread before him by the 
mighty hand of Nature, and filled in, in 
detail, by the deft touches of man’s 
handiwork. 

Resting securely in his vantage, he 
will see as a sublime background to this 
picture majestic mountains swathed in 
melting tints of amethyst, azure and 
opal, whose peaks, piercing 6ooq feet 
into the blue above, stand as mighty 
sentinels guarding a lovely city and its 
happy people. 

He will see this great city filling in the 
canvas, from the very base of this 
mountain background, and extending in¬ 
to the mists of the south and the easj:, 
and finally lost as it mingles with the 
outposts of another great city beginning 
by the shores of yonder western sea. 
He will see a city nurtured by poetic 
inspiration, and grown into a perfection 
of architectural beauty and floricultural 
delight, for long since have the errors of 
the builder’s transient dreams been 
blotted out, and their incongruities re¬ 
placed by harmonious proprieties. 

Splendid thoroughfares divide the 
city, which to the man on the bridge 
appear as waves of flower-bordered rib¬ 
bon, whose margins are grassy parks of 
emerald velvet, and over whose borders 
spread the grateful shade of beautiful 
trees, alternated with palms of many 
kinds. On every side are flower-decked 
and vine-covered homes, cosy, comfort¬ 
able and palatial, but all picturesque and 
attractive. Each home has its own gar¬ 
den, and each garden is an embodiment 
of artistic gardening. Pointing far above 
the tree tops are seen the spires of 


-scores of churches, and the music of an 
hundred school bells are wafted on the 
summer breeze. As the pilgrim gazes 
in fascination upon the picture, he sniffs 
into his lungs the balmy air, laden with 
a thousand delicious scents—the orange, 
the rose, the violet and the jasmine pre¬ 
vailing; scents sweeter far to him than 
the vagrant fancies of famed Cashmere, 
and more appealing than the stories of 
the famous Scheherezade. From these 
umbrageous depths comes the voluble 
warble of the mocking bird, king and 
conqueror of feathered songsters in the 
Southland, or the piping of the oriole in 
its aerie in the tall eucalyptus. Over 
asphalt streets dart hundreds of electric 
carriages and vehicles of all sorts and 
sizes. Fair women and gallant men fill 
the picture with life and animation. No 
horse is seen, for that quadruped has 
long since been relegated to strictly rural 
pursuits and pastimes. 

No steel tracks encumber the streets, 
nor do trolley or other poles offend es¬ 
thetic tempers. Overhead, single-track 
electric railways discharge their multi¬ 
tude of travelers at the single passen¬ 
ger depot in the center of the city; thirty 
hours from New York, five hours from 
San Francisco, and fifteen minutes from 
the cottage by the sea. Rapid running 
electric carriages convey the traveler 
from the depot to any part of the city 
for five cents, or he may prefer to take 
the municipal electric ’bus for two cents, 
just as good, if not so swell. 

The business center of the city has 
changed its geographical location, partly 
on account of the narrowness of Col¬ 
orado street west of Raymond avenue; 
also because of the tremendous increase 
of settlement on the northeast. The 
spirit of dreamy repose still hovers o’er 
beautiful Orange Grove Boulevard, how¬ 
ever. As far east as Lake avenue mag¬ 


nificent business houses afford the shop¬ 
per all his requirements. Several splen¬ 
did theaters accommodate the lover of 
the play and the opera. Fine club build¬ 
ings, public offices, banks, newspaper and 
other progressive enterprises dot the 
main streets with their elegant proper¬ 
ties. The Overland Club has its home 
in one of them, notable for its chaste 
and elegant architecture. 

In the three fine public parks are seen 
some splendid monuments, some erected 
by the city and some by private munifi¬ 
cence; notably one in Central Park, an 
allegorical tribute to our climate, the 
gift of a citizen who came on his “last 
legs,” as he supposed, but who lived 
to disappoint his heirs for many years. 
In Library Park is seen a new library 
building, beautiful in its classic propor¬ 
tions. It resembles the celebrated Grecian 
Parthenon ana is constructed of white 
California marble. Its great front door is 
of bronze and is a bas-relief representa¬ 
tion of the planting of the first orange 
tree in Pasadena, A. D. 1874.’ The build¬ 
ing contains. 250,000 volumes, and the 
whole structure and contents were paid 
for by the citizens by issuing bonds 
(which were carried with but one dis¬ 
senting vote). 

That fine building over there, on the 
corner of Madison and Colorado, is the 
City Hall, admired for its architectural 
and substantial qualities by every one 
who sees it. The old City Hall was 
long since converted into a Chinese wash 
house, thus fulfilling a prophecy rnade 
by a celebrated gentleman of religio- 
political reputation many years ago. 

There is a public Casino, built after 
much difficulty, and in which great bod¬ 
ies gather in convention, and where mat¬ 
ters of import to the city are discussed 
and referred to the people for expres¬ 
sion. Here, also, concerts are given in 
the cooler evenings of winter by a fa¬ 
mous orchestra. In the same grounds 
is a Zoo, with many rare animals, that 


children cry for. Also, attached, a mu¬ 
seum in which is seen wax representa¬ 
tions of some of Pasadena’s former 
notables and boomers. In the corner is 
a perfect image of the “Kicker,” done 
life size, Vhose reputation was remark¬ 
able for voting always against bonds 
for public improvements. The species 
has become very rare, and therefore val¬ 
uable—as a curiosity. 

Then there are children’s playgrounds 
scattered all over the city, where the 
pupils of the public schools can amuse 
themselves after school hours, now 9 
a. m. to I p. m. 

Public utilities of all kinds prevail, 
the water system being of chief import¬ 
ance—at last, after grievous difficulties 
and unhappy dispute, in possession of 
the city. It is perfect in its service, 
with water delicious and abundant. 
There are public baths, free; public tele¬ 
phone stations at every prominent cor¬ 
ner, automatic, and at minimum expense, 
a penny indeed, and uninterrupted con¬ 
versation permitted; a lighting system 
that don’t smell unto Heaven, nor don’t 
go suddenly out of whack at all sorts 
of unreasonable times—all things, in¬ 
deed, of public necessity and convenience 
at a minimum cost. Beyond all, a mu¬ 
nicipal government harmonious and ap¬ 
preciated, where the only partisanship 
is an emulation of good unto all, with 
no personal axes on the stone. 

The lonesome tourist on the bridge 
sees some of these things from his 
aerie; some of them he learns of after¬ 
ward. The sun sinks behind the west¬ 
ern hills and is lost in the Pacific, and 
the falling shado\ys of the night quickly 
close around him. Presently there arises 
from ten various places over the city ten 
immense spheres of light ; unto a height 
of 1500 feet they arise, giving forth, as 
they ascend, a beautiful white radiance 
that fills with its splendor the whole city, 
making it almost like day. At the same 
time the park band—which plays every 
evening of the week and Sunday after¬ 
noons—sends forth rapturous strains of 
exquisite music. 

This is enough. Our tourist friend 
climbs down from his perch on the 
bridge, calls an electric cab, and hies 
himself to the city in search of a real 
estate office. 


Fairest Realm the Earth Around 

SPLENDID PASADENA TRIBUTE 

By U. S. Senator GEORGE C, PERKINS 


San Francisco, Nov. 20, 1905. 

Editor Star: When I visited Pas¬ 
adena on Memorial Day in May last, 
and saw the many imposing churches, 
representing almost every religious de¬ 
nomination, your splendid fireproof 
public school buildings, the free public 
library, containing over twnety thou¬ 
sand volumes, and the thousands of 
beautiful homes nestling in the midst of 
tropical plants and flowers, the scene 
passed before me like a panorama, and 
I could not keep from contrasting it 
with the Pasadena of twenty-five years 
ago, in 1879, when I made my cam¬ 
paign for Governor. At that time cat¬ 
tle, horses and sheep roamed at will 
over the hills and valleys, and there 
were only a few hundred people scat¬ 
tered through the village; there were no 
trees or flowers, and not a macadamized 
street or sidewalk. 

We called at the modest home of 
Professor and Mrs. Carr, who had been 
^or several years connected with the 


State University at Berkeley. I asked 
Mrs. Carr why she left her delightful 
home in Alameda county and moved to 
so inhospitable a place. She replied 
they came for the benefit of the Profes¬ 
sor’s health, but since they were there 
they had found it the most fascinating 
climate they had ever lived in, and the 
country was most beautiful after the 
rain; all they wanted was water, and 
anything that would grow in the Garden 
of Paradise would thrive. She said one 
of these days Pasadena will be a great 
city. At that time there were no rail¬ 
roads connecting Los Angeles with the 
outside world. The Southern Pacific 
of Arizona had not completed its east¬ 
ern connections, and to reach San Fran¬ 
cisco it was necessary to stage it over 
the Tehachapi mountains to connect 
with the railroad at Bakersfield, or take 
the'steamer at San Pedro. Today Pasa¬ 
dena has railroads in every direction, 
eastern connections being given by 
three transcontinental railroad lines— 


the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe System, 
and the San Pedro and Salt Lake line— 
while the suburban lines of electric roads 
for comfort and speed are not excelled 
by those of any other city in the Union. 

Pasadena, being located near the head 
of the San Gabriel valley, is protected 
from the north winds by the Sierra 
Madre mountains, while to th e east, 
south artd west the vista opens to land¬ 
scape covered with orange and lemon 
groves, vineyards and farms, presenting 
a most charming picture to the eye. 
The churches, the colleges and schools, 
the public library, the reading rooms, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and similar societies, the absence of a 
single liquor saloon in the city, and the 
high moral standard of its people makes 
Pasadena an ideal city for the family 
home and the scholar’s retreat. 

I have visited most of the countries 
of Europe, and Central and South Amer¬ 
ica, and every state of our Union, but 
I know of no state or country that has 
as picturesque mountains and valleys, 
as beautiful a sea coast, interesting lakes 
and rivers, health-giving springs, varied 
and inexhaustible resources, or a more 
delightful and salubrious climate than 
our Golden State, California, 

Yours truly. 

Geo. C. Perkins. 


T ournament^s V alue 

By U. S. Senator Fkank P. Flint 


Los Angeles, Nov. 18, 1905. 

Editor Star: In accordance with the 
request of your representative who called 
upon me today, I give you the follow¬ 
ing as my sentiments for the Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses edition of the Evening 
Star: 

In my opinion, this annual exhibition 
of flowers, held in the city of Pasadena, 
and known as the Tournament of Roses, 
has established more thoroughly, than 
any other one thing that the climatic 
conditions of Southern California can¬ 
not be excelled in any part of the world, 
and the artistically decorated entries, 
displayed by the various participants in 
these flower shows, have demonstrated 
that we have here a people with artistic 
ability and cultivated tastes unsur¬ 
passed; the result of it all being to 
satisfy those seeking a home in the 
midst of ideal surroundings that there is 
no place which offers the advantages of 
Southern California. 

Yours truly, 

Frank P. Flint. 
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Fairy Princess and Floral Crown 

A N ELFIN LEGEND OF PASADENA 
By ANNE GOODWIN, of The Star Staff 


In a far-away garden of the world 
there lived and reigned once, long ago, 
a wonderful Princess of Flowers. She 
was envied by all the other women of 
the earth, for in her beauty was all the 
loveliness of the flowers over which she 
reigned, and their subtle fragrance was 
lent to make the fascination of her pres¬ 
ence irresistible. On her head she wore 
a crown of wonderful design. Woven 
into it with powerful magic were buds 
of all the roses in all the world, and pil¬ 
grims came from over the world to look 
upon it, for, together, the Princess and 
her crown were the most beautiful thing 
in all the world. All the world, from 
time without beginning, had heard the 
story of how the Princess’ power and 
beauty were so inwrought with the 
flowers she wore in her crown that if 
by ill chance she ever lost it, the flowers 
of her Kingdom would wither and. go 
to decay, and she would be a Princess 
without a Kingdom, condemned to wan¬ 
der through the wide world until she 
could find such another crown, made of 
all the roses of the world in perfect bud. 
But so greatly was the Princess beloved 
that she was guarded on all sides by 
her faithful subjects, and even the 
strangers who came into her domain 
, loved her at the first sight of her beauty 
.and that of the Magic Rose crown that 
! glowed with an ethereal loveliness. 

But one day came a stranger of a 
bold, rude race, the like of whom had 
never before been seen in the Kingdom 
of Flowers. Instead of finding his heart 
softened by the beauty and sweetness 
of the Princess, he felt it grow hot with 
the longing to possess the Magic Crown 
and bear it away to his own desert lands 
where never a flower flaunted but the 
hardiest of half-frightened blooms. So 
he laid a scheme, and one day as the 
Princess slept a heavy sleep, he fright¬ 
ened her attendants with a strange noise 
outside the garden, and when they ran 
to see, slipped the crown of roses from 
her head and fled to his own Kingdom 
in the land of the setting sun. 

And evermore the poor Princess wan¬ 
dered up and down the world, for her 
garden of flowers fell into neglect and 
decay. Her subjects, who had dwelled 
together so peacefully, fell to wrangling 
and dissension, and she was glad encagh 
to go out into the world to search for her 
lost crown. 

The days of her journeying were long 
and weary, and many miles of land and 
water did she cross seeking for a flowery 
land in which she might gather roses 
of every kind for a new crown. But in 
each land she only found one or two 
kinds, and before she could come to 
other gardens they had withered and 
fallen away. One day, just as she had 
crossed a desert place and all the hope 
had died out of her heart, she came over 
the mountains and into the most beau¬ 
tiful valley that her eyes had ever seen. 
In every direction stretched the fertile 


hillsides do.wn to the carpeted lowlands, 
which were like nothing so much as a 
huge patch-work quilt of many soft col¬ 
ors. Here Nature seemed to have paused 
and in a moment of meditation spilled 
all the colors from her paint box. The 
soft browns of the newly-ploughed earth 
alternated with the fresh green of the 
budding orange ranches, with here and 
there the vivid splashes of burnt orange 
in the poppy fields. And the feet of 
the poor Princess were winged with new 
hope and she hastened down into the 
valley. On nearer view she discovered 
that the glory of color to be seen from 
the mountain top was but a pale radi¬ 
ance caught from the riot of hues in the 
valley. Flowers bloomed everywhere, 
roses rioted from the tops of trees in 
masses that seemed to have caught all 
the colors of a perfect sunset. Hedges 
were starred with pure single blossoms, 
white as samite, looking as though lost 
from the breast of some angel visitant. 
Spicy odors drifted from the censer 
of great roses proudly swinging on their 
long stalks, and roses red as new drops 
of blood nodded from their bushes. And 
the Princess, wondering more and more 
at the revelation of beauty, went from 
rose to rose, discovering in each some 
new beauty, and gathering roses that 
blushed along their petals’ edge with 
the ardor of the sun’s kiss, and roses 
that were deeply, richly pink, until her 
arms ached with their burden, though 
she had gathered but half of the treas¬ 
ure that blossomed on her path. Then 
she sat down and began to weave her 
crown, and with the beauty of the world 
about, her thoughts of her former home 
and her desire to go back, melted away 
and she was glad only to be in the world 
with nothing to do but weave a garland 
f:om all the roses around her. But as 
she twisted in the last rose of a yellow 
that rivaled the sun itself, she was con¬ 
scious that one watched her with fear¬ 
ful eye. She put the crown upon her 
head, and immediately, with a great 
cry, the watcher broke out of the covert 
and ran for his life. And in him she 
recognized the stranger who had stolen 
her crown, and realized that she had 
succeeded in fashioning the magical 
crown out of all the kinds of roses in 
the world, and had thereby come into 
her Kingdom in a new country more 
beautiful even than her own garden of 
flowers. So there she decided to remain 
and establish her court. And, as of old, 
flowers blossomed in her footprints and 
peace and happiness filled all the land. 

As she looked one day over the gar¬ 
den and thought of the fortunate find¬ 
ing of her magic crown, she thought 
she would like to name anew the place 
of her great fortune. And it came to 
her that what her own crown was to 
her loveliness, so was the sppt to all 
the country round, and she named her 
domain the Crown of the Valley, and 
called it in an olden tongue, Pasadena. 
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FRANK C. PLATT INVESTMENI GO. 

Incorporated. Capital Stock $75,0C0.00 

Real Estate, Loans, Insurance 

23 S. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 

FRANK C. PLATT, Pres. H. W. MISNER, Secy.-Treas. 


Pasadena or Southern California 
your home, don’t fail to see us be¬ 
fore you locate. We have a large list of houses and lots, 
vacant lots, business property, ranches, acreage, and 10-acre 
farms and chicken ranches, houses—both furnished and 
unfurnished—for rent, offices, store rooms, etc. 


II Yon tipcct to Mie 


We Make a Specialty of handling property for non-resi- 

- - - - dents. Write for our free booklet 

regarding Pasadena, or any information you may desire about 
Pasadena or Southern California. If you have money to loan 
we can loan it for you on good security. 
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His First Rose-Story of the Past 

THE DESERT MADE TO BLOSSOM 

By MARIA S. REEVE, Pasadena 


(Pasadena, November 14, 1905.—Ed¬ 
itor Star:—It occurs to me that this 
little story may find a place in your 
Tournament of Roses Edition, and may 
serve to point out the contrast between 
the barrenness of our California pio¬ 
neers’ flower gardens and the exuber¬ 
ance of Pasadena’s flower growth today. 
The lady whose “most prized wedding 
gift was three red roses” in the early 
fifties, is now one of the grandmothers 
of Pasadena; the boy who trudged weary 
dusty miles in search of roses is not a 
hundred miles away.—M. S. R.) 


Chub’s real name was Edward Au¬ 
gustus, but nobody had thought of call¬ 
ing him anything but Chub, or Chubbie, 
since Uncle Jack had taken the roly- 
polv baby in his arms and caressingly 
called him “a dear little chub.” He was 
now six years old. 

“Chub,” said big brother Tom one 
day as they sauntered down the road 
toward the adobe house, which stood 
on a bluff above the Stanislaus river, 
“there’s no use fretting; that old doc¬ 
tor’s cut you out. Sister’s given him her 
whole heart.” 

“Oh, Tom!” was all the answer. But 
even the careless big brother noted the 
pain in the little boy’s voice, and his 


white face and quickened breath- Sister 
was his idol. She had been a mother 
to him ever since the stork had brought 
Baby Joe to his mother’s arms three 
years before. She it was who shielded 
him from thoughtless jokes of the older 
children; who held his nervous little 
hands at night until he fell asleep; who 
sang to him, read to him, gathered wild 
flowers with him, sympathized in all the 
vagaries of his active mind. And now 
Tom was saying that that old doctor 
with the black hair and beard had sis¬ 
ter’s —his sister’s—whole heart. 

“There’s his horse now. Chub, tied 
at our gate. We hate him, don’t we?” 

A quick anger surged up in Chub’s 
wounded heart, and he planted a small 
fist squarely in the face of the spirited 
horse. A sudden rear, a plunge; the 
strap is broken, and the frightened an¬ 
imal, its gay trappings flapping and urg¬ 
ing its speed, bounds away down the 
hilly road. 

Tom’s “now you’ve done it” fell on 
deaf ears. 

Poor little Chub saw in the fleeing 
horse only his sister’s displeasure. “She’ll 
never love me any more,” was all he 
thought, as, in a moment of cowardice, 
he hurried away toward the little town. 
He did not cry. He was too sore and 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 



VIEWS OF SOME COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


'^HIS institution is located in Los Angeles, midway between the centers of 
Vi/ that city and Pasadena, on the Garvanza division of the Pacific Electric 
Railway lines. The Hall of Letters, which cost over $ 50 , 000 , is the main 
college building, containing offices, lecture rooms, chapel, Christian Associa¬ 
tion rooms. It is a substantial brick building, well lighted and heated by steam 

The Charles M. Stimson Library is a gift and cost $ 20 , 000 . It is beauti¬ 
ful in architecture and ample in size for many years to come. 

The Academy building, worth about $ 20 , 000 , was finished in 1898 . 

There is a fine athletic park, which is used for football, baseball ami 
track athletics. The young women have an enclosed open air gymnasium, 
containing a basket ball court. 

The grounds are beautified and will soon be very attractive. 

The College offers four courses: Classical, Scientific, Literary and 
Literary-Musical. 

The Academy is of High School grade and prepares students for Occi 
dental College or any other college or university. 

The Musical Department, under the direction of Prof. Dwight C. Rice 
offers instruction in instrumental and vocal music. 

Miss A. V. Palkerson is in charge of the School of Art. 

This College is under the care of the Presbyterian Church, but is not at 
all sectarian. An earnest effort is made to surround the students with the best 
of moral and religious influences. 

The young men have an athletic director, Mr. Edward S. Merrill, a 
graduate of Beloit College, and a trainer, Mr. R. W. Wadsley. The director 
for the young women is Miss Nellie G. Moore, a graduate of Oberlin College. 
Occidental College believes in athletics, if properly regulated, and an effort is 
made to secure all the benefits of physical training and to avoid the extremes 
which are hurtful. 

The faculty of the College, Academy and School of Music numberj^ 
twenty-three. For further information address: 

WM. S. YOUNG, D. D., President pro tern. 



construction work on 24,000 HORSEPOWER PUANT OF THE 
EDISON ELECTRIC COMPANY ON KERN RIVER 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 

This Company supplies electric energy for all purposes in the 
following Southern California cities and towns and intervening ter¬ 
ritory: 

Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Pomona 
Monrovia 
Redlands 
Highlands 
Santa Ana 
Fullerton 
Orange 
Anaheim 

Information may be obtained at any of the Company’s offices 
or at its general office, Edison Building, Los Angeles. 


Tustin 
Whittier 
Long Beach 
San Pedro 
Redondo 
Santa Monica 
Ocean Park 
Santa Barbara 
Montecito 
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Pasadena Tomato Vine 20 feet hig-h. On the lot of F. C. Case, Oakland Ave. 
Photographed Feb. 22, 1905. 


hurt for that, and the hurt was one 
hardest of all to bear—self-condemna¬ 
tion. 

His dejected little figure attracted the 
attention of Manuel, a lanky Mexican 
chore boy of the local express agent. 
^‘O, Chub,” he called, ‘*see what ees in 
here!” and he slipped back a knotted 
string and removed the cover of a card¬ 
board box he was carrying. A whiff of 
exquisite fragrance reached the child’s 
nostrils, and a sight the most beautiful 
that he had ever seen greeted his eyes. 
“O, Manuel! Is it Heaven?” he gasped. 

“Naw, rosa. He grow in el Padre’s 
garden. I see him grow one time.” 

In the early fifties, in this mountain 
mining district of California, where, 
thirty years afterward roses clambered 
wild over deserted houses, the flower 
.was unknown. The first seed had not 
'been sown._ Only in the far away Mis¬ 
sions had it yet found root. 

Hope entered the child’s breast. If 
he could find something like this for 
sister, maybe she would forgive him; 
maybe love him again; maybe not look 
sad at him for hitting the doctor’s horse; 
maybe take him in her arms and kiss 
his hair and call him her “dear heart.” 

“O, Manuel, tell me where they grow.” 

“You see that road? He take you up 
the high hill to el Padre’s house. You 
tell el Padre you want one rosa.” 

Trustingly the child trudged up the 
rough and stony mountain trail. “Sis* 
ter will love the roses. I’ll not be 
afraid of the big Padre, for he’ll give 
me roses for sister. He’ll not be cross 
when I tell him I want roses for sister. 
He’ll say I’m a good little boy.” 

Toiling up the mountain side went 
the little feet, climbing, climbing. Now 
they go more slowly. “It’s a long way 
to the Padre’s! But Manuel said that 


he has roses, and my sister will love 
me again when I find them for her. 
Wish I had a biscuit; maybe the Padre 
has biscuit, too.” 

The shadows were lengthening as 
Chub followed the trail around the side 
of a hill and heard a tinkle, tinkle. 
Looking up, he stood face to face with 
a pack train. He didn’t know how tired 
he was until the cheery driver of the 
train took him in his arms and asked 
him where he was going. 

“Guess I’m most there. I’m looking 
for roses for sister.” 

“Roses, boy! Who told you that 
lie ? Stockton’s the nighest spot for 
roses, and that’s fifty mile away.” 

When the man put him before him 
on the mule and they started back over 
the long, weary trail, the little fellow 
didn’t know why he didn’t feel worse 
about giving up the quest. It was 
faster going on horseback, easier going 
downhill. The mule’s ears were—big. 
They looked—so— 

“Why, Chubbie dear, where have you 
been? We’ve looked and looked for 
you!” Sister’s arms were about him. 
His dusty little face was close to hers. 
Her kisses were on his neck and on his 
hair. 

And while they all gathered round, 
some to question, some to chide (he 
didn’t mind the chiding, though, in sis¬ 
ter’s arms), he suddenly straightened, 
and with wide-open eyes, pointed a fat, 
little finger at a single rose in a tiny 
vase. 

“Whose is it?” he demanded. 

“Yours, dear heart! Tomorrow will 
be sister’s wedding day and all the way 
from Stockton came today my most 
prized wedding gift—three red roses. 
One of them is for my own dear heart, 
my little brother.” 


California's Brilliant Future 

GOLDEN ARGOSY OF PROMISE 
By HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR^ Congressman from Ohio 


Athens, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1905. 

Editor Star: Since I first visited Cal¬ 
ifornia I have felt a great interest, as 
well as a great admiration, for the gen¬ 
eral features of California’s affairs. I 
very fully appreciate that you have one 
of the most remarkable climates in the 
world, and that your possibilities of 
growth m the future are almost unlim¬ 
ited. With such a climate, with such a 
soil as you have, with your widely di¬ 
versified productions of the earth, you 
cannot help but be a great State. 

The Japanese war, which has opened 
up and which is to develop our foreign 
trade with the Oriental countries, will 
directly inure to the greatness of Cali¬ 
fornia. I cannot say that the construc¬ 
tion of the Panama Canal will work out 
any great wonders to your interest, and, 
moreover, I am gravely in doubt whether 
the completion of that canal will not 
injure rather than benefit the Pacific 
Coast. One thing we may be absolutely 
assured of, and that is, the shortening 
of the distance between the great work¬ 


shops of Europe and the Oriental mar¬ 
kets, will produce a horde of commercial 
travelers in the form of tramp ships 
bearing foreign registry and rushing into 
the markets bearing the products of the 
industry of other people. If our people 
were only wise enough to provide a 
merchant marine that would scour the 
Oriental seas for trade, we could drive 
all the nations of the earth out of that 
market by our superiority of manufac¬ 
turing genius and our adaptation to the 
world’s traffic. But they cry out at 
subsidy, and the attempt takes to cover. 

But California, with her brilliant skies 
and lovely climate, will be a rich and 
powerful country. You have the very 
best of population throughout the farm¬ 
ing districts, and you have enterprise 
in your cities. I congratulate California 
upon the enterprise of your Evening 
Star, and look forward to a great 
growth of population and prosperity. 

Yours truly, 

C. H. Grosvenor. 


Where 1 
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perance Abounds 

PASADENA IN THE FOREFRONT 

By MRS. LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, National President W. C. T. U. 


Evanston, III., Nov. 28, 1905. drangeas and carnations from Santa 
Editor Star: We look back with great Monica, Long Beach, Pomona, Red- 
pleasure _ and satisfaction upon our re- lands. Riverside, San Bernardino, Whit- 
cent visit to Southern California. We tier and other nearby towns; and we 
do not wonder that so ^ many people shall ever remember all of the gracious 
make long visits in beautiful Pasadena, and generous kindness bestowed upon 
and that many also decide that Southern us “Pasadena Day” and other days. 
California is the place in which to live. Above everything else we rejoice at 
The fruits and flowers, sunshine and • the advance and advancing public senti- 
good cheer, which so lavishly abound, ment against the saloon, a sentiment 
greatly contribute to make life pleasant which has cleared up a large section of 
in a land which so continuously fur- Southern California, and which will, we 
nishes all these and much more that is believe, sweep on until your great 
enjoyable and desirable. The delegates State is free from the curse of the sale 
to our National Convention at Los An- of strong drink for beverage purposes, 
geles will never cease talking about the and some glad day our whole country 
flowers, even though it was not the will be redeemed from the legalized 
flower season. The fifteen thousand liquor traffic, 
superb roses sent from Pasadena, the Very sincerely yours, 

beautiful centaureas, the immense hy- Lillian M. N. Stevens. 


Makes City Famous 

By Hon. James McLachlan 


Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 25, 1905. 

Editor Star: I regret exceedingly that 
I cannot be here for the Tournament of 
Roses this year. Nothing has so well 
and so widely advertised Pasadena as 
this Tournament each New Year. I 
have on several occasions given to my 
friends in Congress copies of the special 
Tournament edition of the Pasadena 
papers. They were surprised, charmed, 
delighted. California is a word that acts 
like magic when pronounced in the East. 
Southern California and its beauties are 
on every tongue, and nothing so charm¬ 
ingly sets forth the beauties of this 
magic and highly favored section as the 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses. 

James McLachlan. 


Pasadena is located eight miles north¬ 
east of Los Angeles, in the shadow of 
the lofty Sierra Madre mountains, eas¬ 
ily accessible by railroad or trolley lines. 


^^There^s a Reason^^ 

By C. W. Po.ST, Battle Creek, Mich. 


New York, Nov. 29, 1905. 

Editor Star: In reply to yourj of the 
20th, asking for my impressions regard¬ 
ing Pasadena and Southern California, 
I beg to say that my family had the 
pleasure of spending last winter in 
Southern California, residing most of the 
time at the Hotel Green, in your city. 
We remained at the Hotel Green .be¬ 
cause we found it to be one of the best 
hotels in the country, and located in a 
most charming district. 

In my opinion Pasadena represents 
the best type of comfortable life in 
Southern California. It is convenient 
to the flowers, orange groves and green¬ 
ery, as well as to the mountains, and 
its citizps include a number of our old- 
time friends, whom we were very glad 
indeed to visit with. In Southern Cali¬ 
fornia we have an Italy in America, and 
its centers are Los Angeles and Pasa¬ 
dena. 

We retain the happiest recollections 
of a very pleasant winter amongst your 
people. Respectfully, 

C. W. Post. 
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What is Being Done to Elevate Civic Standards 
and Promote Better Government of Cities 


By H. A. MASON^ Secretary Calif. Leaeue of Municipalities 


% 


Not long ago I chanced to read the 
newspaper report of a lecture, delivered 
in one of our large cities, the theme of 
which was, in general, “The Higher Cit¬ 
izenship,” or something like that. The 
central idea that the speaker endeavored 
to impress upon his auditors was the 
duty of citizens to interest themselves 
in and inform themselves about the gov¬ 
ernment of our cities. To impress their 
sense of duty, he stated the fact to be: 
that never before were our cities so 
grossly and corruptly managed. This 
statement has been iterated and reiter¬ 
ated until the public generally believe 
it to be an established fact, incapable 
of refutation. 

Against this wholesale and intem¬ 
perate denunciation of our public offi¬ 
cials, I wish to voice an emphatic pro¬ 
test. It is not true that our cities are 
more grossly and corruptly managed 
than ever before. 

The true statement is that the ciyic 
perception has been trained to see things 
that were not seen before. Whoever 
will take the pains to investigate our 
municipal conditions ten or twenty years 
ago, and the administration of local af¬ 
fairs at that time, and institute a com¬ 
parison with things as they are today, 
will find two important facts. 

First: He will find that there has been 
a phenomenal increase in the variety 
and quantity of work done by our mu¬ 
nicipalities ; that there has been a large 
increase in municipal activity, an as¬ 
sumption of new functions and the per¬ 
formance of new duties that the older 
municipalities were not called upon to 
render. 

Second: He will find that there has 
been a visible improvement in the qual¬ 
ity of work- performed; that our streets, 
sewers and public structures are better 
constructed, and we are beginning to es¬ 
tablish something that might be called 
“Municipal Science.” 

Comparing our cities of today with 
those of a decade or more ago, the in¬ 
vestigator will find that we are really 
getting a much more efficient adminis¬ 
tration of local affairs, that the taxpayer 
is surely, though slowly, getting more 
for his money. Again, comparing the 
volume of business transacted by our 
present cities with the volume trans¬ 
acted a few years ago, he will discover 
that there is less proportionate wastage 
and a less proportionate amount of 
downright thievery. 

This is a point that I want to bring 
out clearly, viz: That the increased mu¬ 
nicipal activity has multiplied the op¬ 
portunities for official wrong-doing, but 
there is a less proportionate amount of 
official corruption. 

I wish that I had the time and space to 
devote to a detailed history of the 
growth of the municipality—the evolu¬ 
tion of the modern city. Without a study 
of this kind we will fail to grasp the 
significance of many important facts. 
The student alone knows how different 



is the modern city from the ancient one. 
In ancient times the city was the state; 
the city of today is the creature of the 
state. The old city was a governing 
organization. It regulated the life and 
the conduct of the individual citizen, 
sometimes even to the extent of pre¬ 
scribing the kind of clothing that he 
wore, and when he should abstain from 
food, it concerned itself primarily with 
preserving the peace and maintaining 
good order. 

But all this has been changed. Grad¬ 
ually and from time to time the city 
has surrendered or has had taken away 
from it much of its power of govern¬ 
ment, and in place of the functions sur¬ 
rendered, which, as said before, were 
mainly governmental, it has assumed 
new functions of a wholly different 
character. These later-day functions 
may properly be called Service Func¬ 
tions, and consist of a variety of serv¬ 
ices which the municipality renders to 
the citizens. Thus the city today con¬ 
structs streets and cares for them, 
cleaning, lighting, protecting them from 
abuse; it designs and builds sewers, 
storm water drains, manages sewer 
farms, operates rock crushers, builds 
public buildings, constructs and op¬ 
erates garbage crematories, equips and 
manages fire departments, provides its 
people with parks, libraries, museums, 
playgrounds, baths, pavilions, gives pub¬ 
lic concerts and other forms of recrea¬ 
tion. It owns and operates water works 
aiid electric lighting plants and gas 
works, and is looking forward to the 
time when it will operate street rail¬ 
ways and other utilities. 

The change which has taken place in 
the character of the municipality during 
the past century or less can be con¬ 
cisely stated as follows: The city has 
ceased to be a governing body, and has 
become a service body. The modern 
city is an industrial organization. 

The character of its officials has like¬ 
wise changed. Instead of being the reg¬ 
ulator of private conduct, the officials 
are conservators of the public well¬ 
being. Instead of being the people’s 
masters and commanding that the in¬ 
dividual must do so and so, they are the 
servants of the people, striving to see 
how much in the way of conveniences 
and opportunities for enjoyment they 
can give those whom they serve. 

Viewed in this light, we can‘measure 
the great improvement in the adminis¬ 
tration of municipal affairs. We are now 
commencing to do so much—we can 
only wonder that it is being done so 
well! 

It can be better, of course, and it will 
be better done, and every year will see 
an improvement. We see mistakes 
made—costly ones—and we criticise 
those who make them, failing to realize 
the fallibility of man. Most of our 
blunders in the ministration of public 
affairs are due to the inexperience—the 
ignorance, if you please to term it—of 


our municipal officers. And back of 
that is the rank ignorance of the elec¬ 
torate—the ignorance of the average 
man who thinks that anyone can man¬ 
age our extremely complex organiza¬ 
tion, the modern municipality. 

Nowl have come to the point I want 
to make, viz: The management of the 
affairs of our municipalities should be 
in the hands of experts, of specialists, 
who, by a system of education and prac¬ 
tical training, have particularly fitted 
themselves to become municipal officers. 

The affairs of the European cities are 
largely in the hands of experts; -and 
that is why it is asserted that the Euro¬ 
pean cities are better managed than ours. 

A few years ago I receivea a call 
from a voung man seeking some in¬ 
formation. In the conversation that en¬ 
sued it developed that the young man 
was a recent graduate of the University 
of Heidelberg, where he had taken a 
course of education in public affairs. It 
was his intention, so he stated, to enter 
the municipal service, and before doing 
so, he was making a tour of the world, 
visiting all the important cities in order 
that he might be familiar with their 
administration, and thus be better 
fitted to perform his official duties. Upon 
his return he expected to occupy some 
subordinate position (possibly that of 


assistant Burgomaster) in some small 
city. In time he hoped to advance in 
rank and in the importance of the city 
he served, until ultimately he might be¬ 
come Burgomaster of the City of 
Berlin. 

Here is an example for us to follow: 
In Germany municipal officials are edu¬ 
cated and trained, as we now train and 
educate one class of our officials—our 
school teachers. We have so far ad¬ 
vanced that we appreciate the necessity 
of educating our school teachers, and 
we “call” them from place to place, as 
their talents in their profession are de¬ 
veloped and recognized. 

The time is near at hand when we 
must apply this system in the selection 
of our municipal officials. The business 
of managing municipal affairs is too 
complex, too important, to be trusted to 
novices. Our officers must be experts 
before they will be able to escape the 
criticisms, deserved and undeserved, of 
our citizenship. 

But the demand for “municipal spe¬ 
cialists” must come from the people. 
They, first of all, must understand that 
they are now getting as good a service 
from their public servants as those serv¬ 
ants are capable of giving them; that 
they cannot expect more until they are 
ready to surrender some of their time- 


Pasadena tlome Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


BUII^DING OF THE HOME TEIvEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 

The Home Telephone Company is a local enterprise of a little more than 
one year’s growth, but is already supplying service to two thousand three hun¬ 
dred telephones. The plant is equipped with the latest type of Common Bat¬ 
tery multiple switchboard and embraces an extensive underground conduit 
system and about eighty miles of pole line. 

Each subscriber is on an individual circuit and all the lines are of cop¬ 
per wire, of which there is some four thousand miles now in service. 

The stock of the Company is owned almost entirely by Pasadenians 
and the Company is officered by Willis M. Eason, President and Treasurer; 
W. R. Staats, Vice-President; J. C. Brainard, Secretary; W. R. Barnes, W. H. 
Vedder, J. H. Holmes, J. H. Adams, Directors; A. E. Orton, General Manager, 
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RESIDENCE OF MATTHEW SDAVIN, 774 NORTH MARENGO AVENUE 


honored traditions in connection with 
the administration of municipal affairs. 
And the principal one is, that the ad¬ 
ministrative officers, from the Mayor 
down to the street sweeper, must not be 
elected. That the principal administra¬ 
tive heads must have special training in 
their work. The electorate must aban¬ 
don the idea of rotation in office, must 
give up all hope of appointment to office 
as a reward for political service, and 
at the same time hold out a reward of 
high honors, a life’s profession, and ade¬ 
quate pecuniary returns to all those who 
adopt the high and honorable calling of 
municipal officers. We should strive to 
encourage our best and brightest young 
men to adopt the municipal official pro¬ 
fession as a goal worth striving for. 

Many of you may dissent at first, but 
time will convert most of you to the 
views here given. I have already talked 
to many in the strain here expressed. 
I have found very few dissenters. 
Among municipal officials these views 
find, generally, ready acceptance. Offi¬ 
cials, I find, are the first to realize their 
own unpreparedness to discharge their 
duties when first chosen to fill responsi¬ 
ble positions. They realize the value of 
experience more than do those who 
choose them. They, as a rule, are per¬ 
mitted to serve but a few brief years, and 
then inexperienced men take their 
places. There is no incentive for them 
to become proficient, for sooner or later 
the fiat of the electorate goes forth and 
pushes them back to private obscurity. 

Do you not sometimes wonder that 
our municipalities are as efficient as 
they are? 


What is being done to add to the 
knowledge and wisdom of our public of¬ 
ficials? Just a little, a beginning, as it 
were. We have our association of mu¬ 
nicipal officials. A hundred cities and 
a thousand officials in this state are in 
an association called the League of Cal¬ 
ifornia Municipalities. We have annual 
conventions at which we discuss the 
practical problems of municipal man¬ 
agement. Not how we shall govern our 
citizens, to regulate their conduct and 
make them Be Good, but how shall we 
serve them; how shall we improve our 
streets and dispose of sewage and 
garbage; how shall our utilities be op¬ 
erated ; how shall our cities be beau¬ 


tified? We ought to have a thousand 
officials at these conventions, where they 
may exchange their experiences and tell 
each other how to avoid mistakes, and 
what is the best way to do things. We 
are lucky if we get a hundred officials 
at our meetings, all because the officials 
are afraid that the taxpayers wouldn’t 
stand for it. Would they? 

But we are doing something. We are 
getting better laws, disseminating some 
new ideas, cultivating a spirit of co¬ 
operation among cities (witness our suc¬ 
cessful defense of the Oiled Roads 
patent suits), and at the same time we 
are creating a species of generous rivalry 
among our municipalities as to which 


can make the most public improvements. 
Then we are trying to educate the peo¬ 
ple. We have a committee at work en¬ 
deavoring to get our schools to give 
some sort of instruction in municipal 
government, and so fit the coming gen¬ 
eration to assume more intelligently the 
administration of our cities. 

So our association is trying to make 
itself useful. We want the people to 
appreciate this fact—that their own offi¬ 
cials are trving to improve themselves, 
that their duties may be more efficiently 
performed. They are trying to make 
themselves worthy to be the Servants 
of the People. 

But will the people appreciate it? 

San Francisco, December, 1905. 


Our Library a Model 

By Herbert Putnam 
Librarian of Congress 


Washington, D. C, Dec. 4, 1905. 

Editor Star:—I am glad to know that 
your special New Year’s Day edition is 
to have special mention of your public 
library, as one of the institutions of 
Pasadena which are really significant. I 
had the pleasure of visiting the library 
in June last, and was most agreeably im¬ 
pressed with its equipment, its facilities, 
and the cheerfulness and intelligence of 
its administration. If there is a defect, 
it would be that common to all really 
healthy libraries, that the building is too 
small and the equipment as yet imper¬ 
fect for the work that the library has 
opportunity to do in a community so 
active and enlarging so rapidly as is 
Pasadena. 

Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress. 



RESIDENCE OF CHAS. H. WARD, 288 SOUTH MARENGO AVENUE 
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Great Rose Painter s Rose Toast 

Most Beautiful Flower in the World and its 
Most PeHect Home in Southern California 

By PAUL DE LONGPRE, Hollywood, Cal, 



Hollywood^ Cal.^ Nov. 24, 1905. 

Editor Star:—I do not know exactly 
what to write about roses, except that 
I love them, that I have four thousand 
rose bushes, that they are the queen 
of the flowers all over the world, and 
that nothing is more beautiful than the 
Gold of Ophir, the glory of Southern 
California, the most poetic harmony in 
colors existing in the flower kingdom. 
At a recent meeting of a number of 
eastern friends at my home, I was asked 
if I did not sometimes regret my move 
to California. I answered: 

“I am happy to say that I bless the 
day when the first idea of coming to 
California came to me. After five years 
living in this beautiful and unique coun¬ 
try I would say to the tourist seeking 
new and grand scenery; to the business 
man overworked seeking rest; to the 
capitalist seeking profitable investments, 
and to the invalid seeking health—come 
to this paradise of America—to South¬ 
ern California. Come where summer 
and spring are ever commingling. Come 
where every breeze is laden with health¬ 
giving balm; where the frost king is un¬ 
known; where gardens are always green 
and flowers forever bloom. When the 


—“GOI.D OF OPHIR, THE GEORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA” 

storms and blizzards sweep the eastern glow in golden splendor in emerald set- 
states, here the fruits of the tropics ting of foliage and millions of blossoms 


garland every nook and dell. Come and 
forget all the cares and worries of life; 
come where every day in the year, un¬ 
der blue skies, one can hear the multi¬ 
tude of birds singing their hymns of joy 
to the Creator.” 

Paul DeLongpre. 


Garden of the West 

By J. W. Wood, Pasadena 


Beneath deep azure skies 
Where rugged mountains rise. 
Oh, dream of Paradise! 

Where low-boughed orange trees 
Sway in soft tropic breeze 
Borne o’er Pacific’s seas. 

Midst bowers of fragrant rose 
Far from cold Arctic’s snows, 
Bl-est land of sweet repose. 

Soft trilling song birds sing 
And to the breezes fling 
Paeans to eternal spring. 

Here weary wanderers rest 
Within these portals blest. 

This garden of the West, 

Fair Pasadena! 


The Rose in Legend, Song and Story 


In Myths of all Ages and Peoples, Theme 
of Poets, and Inspiration of Melody 

By LANNIE HATNES MARTIN, 
Pasadena 


From Persia—that land of legends, 
loves and roses, redolent with a thou*- 
sand romances, wrapt in a gosamer of 
dreams— 

'‘Where the light wings of zephyr op¬ 
pressed with perfume 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in 
her bloom”— 

there wafts to us the story that on one 
charmed day of the year the rose has 
a heart of gold. 

This is that charmed day, and every 
bud that bursts at dawn to blush in Pas¬ 
adena’s crown of beauty was born with 
that heart of gold to welcome and make 
glad all comers here today. And here, 
too, blooms again the mystical rose gar¬ 
den of King Shaddad, which Arabian 
lore tells us was lost for a time and 
buried in a desert. For here the magic 
of this rose Paradise draws into its en¬ 
chanted bowers pilgrims from beyond the 
seas, beyond the hills— 

“Beyond their utmost purple rim.” 
And here today, when knights are weav¬ 
ing a new “Romaunt of the Rose,” 

“Let this flower language be thy heaven¬ 
ly oracle.” 

The earliest traditions of the human race 
come down to us embalmed in the per¬ 
fume of roses; and as an emblem of 
immortality, of purity, or silence, min¬ 
gling with religious rites or giving birth 
to romances, it is found in the mythology 
of all peoples, just as it grows in all 
soils and climates from tropic Araby to 
Alpine snows. 


It bloomed on the banks of the Nile; 
and the Egyptian rose called the 
“Mourning Bride” was a light purple. 
It was efficacious as a medicine to cure 
skin diseases, and its botanical name, 
Scabiosa Atropurpurea, suggests both its 
color and its therapeutic value. There, 
too, grew the red rose and the white, 
and these, woven into garlands, crowned 
the wine bowl at the feast and were hung 
round the neck of the honored guest. 

In Egypt the rose was first adopted 
as a symbol of silence. 

It thrived in mystic India, and back in 
the days when the gods found wives on 
earth, the Hindus say that Vishnu, “Lord 
of the world,” discovered his beloved 
Pagoda Siri in the heart of a rose. End¬ 
less variations of this myth are repeated 
in the litera'ture of Arabia and Persia, 
and there 

“The rose o’er crag and vale. 
Sultana of the nightingale,” 

is the theme of both bard and bird. 

It is said that at one time all the 
birds of the air were so incensed at the 
nightingale for disturbing their slumbers 
that they went in a body to King Sol¬ 
omon and begged him to punish the 
noisy nightingale; but when the defend¬ 
ant plead that his uncontrollable love 
for the rose caused him to break out in 
song in the silent night time, Solomon 
in his wisdom, having that fellow-feel¬ 
ing for the lover which made him won¬ 
drous kind, acquitted the culprit. 


Firdusi, Saadi, Hafiz and Omar have 
all sung of the rose. 

But Omar might have had one less la¬ 
ment 

If he perchance with us had pitched 
his tent; 

For neither rose nor spring doth vanish 
here, 

And^ “youth’s sweet-scented manuscript” 
is open all the year. 

The Jews had many poetic traditions 
concerning the rose. The “rose of Sha- 


purity and grandeur; and the rose of 
Jericho, the anastatica, or resurrection 
plant, was said to revive and bloom 
again after lying in a dried and withered 
state for months. And it is said that a 
Jewish maiden of Bethlehem, being con¬ 
demned for witchcraft and burned at 
the stake, called upon God as the flame 
surrounded her to witness her innocence, 
and the burning coals turned immediate¬ 
ly to red roses and the ashes to white 


ron” was with them the acme of beauty. 



RESIDENCE OF GEORGE L- ANDREWS, 150 SOUTH MARENGO AVENUE 
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The Greeks spun myths as deftly as 
they wove garlands, and the rose was 
intertwined with both; they fabled it to 
have sprung at dawn from the bath of 
Aphrodite. Combining the Greek and 
Latin roots, roth and roric, we have “red 
dew,” and in imagination we can behold 
the rosy spray in which the beauteous 
goddess bathed. This poetic conception 
gave birth to one of Anacreon’s beautiful 
odes, and, next to the wine bowl, the 
rose was his chief inspiration. Thus 
he sings of the rose: 

Buds of roses, virgin flowers. 

Culled from Cupid’s balmy bowers. 

In the bowl of Bacchus steep, 

Till with crimson drops they weep. 
Twine the rose, the garland twine. 
Every leaf distilling wine; 

Drink and smile, and learn to think ^ 
That we were born to smile and drink. 
Rose, thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose, thou are the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood nymph 
wild. 

Even the gods, who walk the sky, 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 
Cupid, too, in Paphian shades. 

His hair with rosy fillet braids, 

When with the blushing sister Graces 
The wanton winding dance he traces. 
Then bring me, showers of roses bring. 
And shed them o’er me while I sing. 
* ♦ ♦ 

While we invoke the wreathed spring, 
Resplendent rose, to thee we’ll sing; 
Resplendent rose, the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes the Olympian 
bowers; 

Whose virgin blush, of chastened dye, 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 
When pleasure’s springtide season glows, 
The Graces love to wreathe the rose; 
And Venus, in its fresh blown leaves, 


An emblem of herself perceives. 

Oft hath the poet’s magic tongue 
The rose’s fair luxuriance sung; 

And long the Muses, heavenly maids, 
Have reared it in their tuneful shades. 
When, at the early glance of morn, 

It sleeps upon the glittering thorn, 

’Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence 
To cull the timid floweret thence. 

And wipe with tender hand away 
The tear that on its blushes lay! 

’Tis sweet to hold the infant stems. 
Yet dropping with Aurora’s gems. 

And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 
That from the weeping buds arise. 
There’s naught Tn nature bright or gay, 
Where roses do not shed their ray. ^ 
When morning paints the orient skies. 
Her fingers burn with roseate dyes; 
Young nymphs betray the rose’s hue, 
O’er whitest arms it kindles through. 

In Cytherea’s form it glows. 

And mingles with the living snows. 

The rose distills a healing balm, 

The beating pulse of pain to calm; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay. 

And mocks the vestige of decay ; 

And when at length in pale decline. 

Its florid beauties fade and pine. 

Sweet as in youth, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odor even in death! 

Oh I whence could such a plant have 
sprung? 

Listen,—for thus the tale is sung. 
When, humid, from the silvery stream. 
Effusing beauty’s warmest beam, 

Venus appeared, in flushing hues. 
Mellowed by ocean’s briny dews; 

When, in the starry courts above. 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Disclosed the nymph of azure glance,^ 
The numph who shakes the martial 
lance;— 

Then, then, in strange eventful hour. 
The earth produced an infant flower, 
Which sprung, in blushing glories drest, 
And wantoned o’er its parent breast. 
The gods beheld this brilliant birth. 


And hailed the rose, the boon of earth 1 
With nectar drops, a ruby tide. 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed. 

And bade them bloom, the flowers di¬ 
vine 

Of him who gave the glorious vine; 
And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the morn. 

The rose was the theme of Sappho’s 
songs, and she declares that— 

“The rose would be the choice of Jove 
And blush the queen of every grove.” 

And two Grecian Knights of the Rose, 
Theophrastus and Bion, wielded that 
mightier weapon than the sword—the 
pen—in a contest concerning its color. 

The Turks believe that the rose was 
colored by the blood of Mahommed, and 
so intense is their veneration for it 
they will not allow its petals to fall to 
the ground. 

That the rose was first white is an 
almost unanimous verdict in all coun¬ 
tries, but the legends relating to its 
change in hue are as varied as its tints 
and shadings. 

The Greeks assert that when Aphro¬ 
dite was hastening to defend Adonis 
from the attack of the god of war, she 
trod upon a thorn, and Moore trans¬ 
lates from an old ode: 

“While the enamoured queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 

On whom the jealous war god rushes. 
She treads upon a thorned rose. 

And while the wound with crimson 
flows. 

The snowy floweret feels her blood and 
blushes.” 

The Persians declare that the spotless 
petals of the rose were first made red 


by the blood of the nightingale; that he, 
in the ardor of his love, pressed his 
breast against the encircling thorns and 
was wounded. And the Crusaders had 
a legend that the red rose marked the 
footprints of Joseph and Mary when 
they journeyed into Egypt. 

From the Crusades, too, dates that 
differentiation in color which gave a 
badge to two rival houses, dividing all 
England into hostile factions whose san¬ 
guinary struggle was called the ’’Wars 
of the Roses.” Count of Egmont, son 
of Edward I, received from Philip III 
of France the estate and title of Count 
of Champagne, and among other things 
inherited a shield on which was embla¬ 
zoned the red rose of Damascus. This 
shield had been carried by Thibaut, who 
went with Louis IX on the eighth cru¬ 
sade. And the new-made Count of 
Champagne, on seeing the damask rose 
blooming in France, to which country 
it had been brought from the Holy Land, 
adopted the red rose as his insignia, 
and it descended through him to the 
House of Lancaster. The White Rose 
of York was chosen in contradistinction 
to the red. The two lines were united 
in the House of Tudor, and in England 
today there blooms a rose, half red and 
half white, called the Rose of Lancaster 
and of York. 

The oldest rose bush in the world is 
in Hildersheim, Germany, and was 
planted by Charlemagne, commemorat¬ 
ing a visit of the ambassador of the Ca¬ 
liph Haroun al Raschid. 

The “Romaunt of the Rose” was the 
theme of the early French poets, the 
Trouveres, for more than a century, and 
the old English poets—Chaucer, Herrick 
and Johnson—sung the praises of the 
rose; but it remained for a modern poet 
to perfect in his garden of verses the 
most exquisite flowering of all, and 
Moore’s “Last Rose of Summer” is sung 
and loved the world oyer: 
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OAKS NEAR PASADENA. THIS 


BEAUTIFUL SPOT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED AS A SITE FOR THE NEW WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


Washington, D. C, Nov. 27, 1905. 

Editor Star: It has been my pleasure 
to visit Southern California almost every 
year since 1890, and I can assure your 
readers that there is no place to me to 
compare to Southern California for a 
winter sojourn. It has a delightful cli¬ 
mate, beautiful flowers, bright sunshine 
and everything that goes to make life 
pleasant and comfortable, and to me, of 
all other places, Pasadena is the garden 
spot of that part of the country. I have 
often told some of my friends who are 
in the habit of going to Florida for the 
winter, that they should try Southern 
California, where there is no danger of 
malaria or other contagious diseases. I 
am looking forward later in life to 
spending more of my time in your de¬ 
lightful country. 

Wishing the Star success and growth 
such as it has had in the past, I am. 
Yours very truly, 

N. B. Scott. 


The street car service in Pasadena is 
par excellence. 

Pasadena is a city of magnificent 
homes and superb en^ironment. 

The blizzards and severe temperature 
of winter are never felt in Pasadena. 


Pasadena, the Modem P aradise 

TRIBUTE TO ITS VARIED BEAUTIES 

By HON. IV. P. BROWNLOW, Congressman from Tennessee 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 2, 1905. 

Editor Star:—Your letter asking my 
impressions of Pasadena after my recent 
visit there has been received. It would 
be useless to try to tell you what I think 
of Pasadena in the compass of a short 
letter. My travels have been somewhat 
extended; I have seen much of our great 
country and marveled at the wondrous 
beauty of some of our cities, but it re¬ 
mains to say that Pasadena outclasses 
them all from every point of view, and 
is the loveliest spot in the land. The 
magnificence of her streets, lawns and 
residences I cannot fittingly describe. A 
good old Baptist minister, descanting up¬ 
on the different berries given to please 
the palate of man, said that “possibly 
the good Lord could have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but possibly 
he didn’t do it.” And so I say that it 
was possibly within the range of creative 
energy to establish a more beautiful site 
than Pasadena and clothe it in more 
salubrious climatic vestments, but it is 
yet to be discovered that it was done. I 
was charmed with every feature of Pasa¬ 
dena and its surroundings, and reverent¬ 
ly the mind went back to the Garden of 
Eden. I could but think that if Eden 
was more delightful than what I at that 
moment beheld and enjoyed, and I had 
been old Adam, no jealous red-headed 
siren like Lillith, however strenuous she 
might have been, could have lured me to 
lose a birthright there through the bite 
of a pippin, or anything else. In all 
seriousness, Pasadena is lovely; her very 


atmosphere is buoyant life, and every 
breath of the breeze a perfumed herald 
of health. 


Hail, Pasadena! Queen of the Sun¬ 
set Coast! When the god of day com¬ 
pletes his journey from the east at even 
and calmly wraps his golden hair about 
his glaring disc, in triumph furling his 
burning banners in the broad bosom of 
the Pacific, he leaves to peaceful night 
as his halo dies no more delightful, no 
more enchanting, no more intoxicating 
memory than thou, Pasadena, the beau¬ 


tiful, superbly grand and incomparable, 
sweetest flower of the wondrous west. 

California is a great state. Pasadena 
is her good spirit. If I could ever be 
persuaded to leave the loved hills and 
glorious valleys of my own Eastern Ten¬ 
nessee, there is no place on this earth 
where I had rather live and die than 
at Pasadena. 

W. P. Brownlow. 




A GLIMPSE OF “old BALDY,” MONARCH OF THE SIFRRA MADRK 


High Meed of Praise 

By U. S. Senator N. B. Scott, 
of West Virg-inia 
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THE KNIGHT OE THE ROSE 


By frank g. martin 


(LINES SUGGESTED BY THE COVER DESIGN OF THIS ISSUE. PASADENA IS PERSONIFIED AS THE MAID OF THE ROSE.) 


Come list a maiden’s will; 

I fain would dull the scythe of Time, 

Life’s goblet would refill; 

No storied castle here to storm, 

No deadly lances here are driven— 

But hearts that beat with impulse warm 
May stanch hearts bleeding, riven. 

This festal day, this day of mirth. 

Come ’list for me to rout all woes— 

Come, manly man, whate’er thy clan— 

I’ll dub thee Knight—thy badge this rose. 

From the ranks rides a youth full of grace and of truth. 
To his breast clasps the rose and this toast doth propose- 
Of the Queens of the West, far the loveliest and best 
Is the Crown of the Valley, fair Maid of the Rose! 

Sir Knight, thy name henceforth Good Will, 

My charge full suits thy name; 

My signet rose speaks words to thrill— 

Its petals tongues of flame; 

Rosetta stone, this flower thus speaks: 

My blood-red chalice health’s own cup; 

My pennons fly in ruddy cheeks; 

I Hybla honey sup; 


No crimson tide of death I flaunt— 

My deep-dyed hues the day-god lends; 

In vestal fire of high desire 

From bud I bloom to beauteous blends. 

And the flower of the knights in this symbol delights; 

As his knightly face glows this the tribute he bestows— 
Of the Queens of the West, thou’rt the loveliest and best, 
O thou Crown of the Valley, fair Maid of the Rose 1 

Sir Knight, I send thee forth in quest 
Of men, courageous, leal; 

Go bid them to this wondrous West, 

This fount of youth ideal; 

A land of romance and of rose. 

The Happy Valley of the blest; 

A land where every breeze that blows. 

The weary wooes to rest— 

Medicament in balmy air; 

The bird, the bee, the bud, the bloom. 

And radiant star its heralds are; 

It wafts an Araby’s perfume. 

On this gladsome New Year with a merry good cheer 
Join we all—Hail the rose! close our hearts e’er repose; 
Of the Queens of the West, far the loveliest and best 
Is the Crown of the Valley, fair Maid of the Rose! 
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Bloom of the Cactus 

By Odell T. Fellows 

There was a bright flower of wonderful 
hue 

That bloomed in a desolate place. 

Mid briers and thorns of the desert it 
grew; 

And scorching the winds that over it 
blew, 

But the night brought a blessed baptism 
of dew 

To brighten its radiant face. 

’Twas then that I journeyed, all weary 
and worn, 

O’er the sands that were burning and 
hot. 

I saw the fair flower in its garden for¬ 
lorn, 

Its nearest companion a poisonous thorn. 

And marveled that beauty like this 
should be born 

To dwell in that desolate spot. 

O flower of the desert, I leave thee alone 

To brighten one place that is drear. 

A mission more worthy I never have 
known; 

The lesson thou teachest, I make it mine 
own. 

To shine in the wilderness, dreary and 
lone. 

Some other to comfort and cheer. 

Art weary and lonely and ready to fail, 

O soul in the desert of life? 

When the winds of adversity nearly 
prevail. 


Take courage, no longer thy fate to be¬ 
wail. 

For the strength shall be given to 
weather the gale 
And win in the terrible strife. 

Like the flower that blooms on the 
desert so drear, 

Look upward, and never despair; 


So to bring to the traveler comfort and 
cheer. 

And at night, when the stars in the 
heavens are near* 

In the depth of thy woe shall a blessing 
appear, 

A solace for every care. 

Portland, Ore. 


There are eleven private schools in 
Pasadena. 

The Pasadena Public Library contains 
twenty-three thousand five hundred vol¬ 
umes. 

There are thirteen hotels in Pasadena, 
several of which have a world-wide rep¬ 
utation. 



AN ORANGE ORCHARD NEAR PASADENA 
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Schools of Los Angeles County 

VERY HIGH RANK IS MAINTAINED 

By MARK KEPPEL^ County Supej'i?itende?it of Schools 


The public schools of Los Angeles 
county consist of 141 common school 
districts and 25 High schools. The dis¬ 
tricts vary greatly in population, but are 
constituted and governed in substantially 
the same way. Control is vested in a 
board of three trustees, except in cities 
of the fifth or a higher class, where 
Boards of Education control. 

The High schools are managed by 
High School Boards, whose constituting 
depends upon the nature of the High 
school district. Where the high and the 
common school district coincide, the 
common school trustees govern. In other 
districts the boards consist of three or 
more members. High schools are either 
city or union districts. City Boards of 
Education govern the city High schools. 
Union High schools are ruled by trus¬ 
tees chosen, an equal number from each 
district. Two or more districts may 
form a union, seven districts being the 
largest number thus joined in Los An¬ 
geles county. The cities of Pomona, 
Pasadena, Santa Monica and Los An¬ 
geles each have a City Board of Educa¬ 
tion, with a ■ City Superintendent, and 
form their own courses of study. Each 
High school district makes its own 
course of study. The course of study 
for the county schools is made by the 


County Board of Education. The cer¬ 
tification of all teachers is under the 
control of the County Superintendent of 
Schools and the County Board of Edu¬ 
cation. The Superintendent is ex-officio 
a member of the County Board. The 
other members hold office two years and 
are appointed by the Board of Super¬ 
visors, two each year. The salaries of 
teachers are paid through the office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, 
who also apportions the school moneys 
to the different districts. The school 
moneys consist of three funds—the state, 
received from the state, the county from 
the county, and the special and building 
from district or local taxation. 

The income of each district amounts 
in round numbers to $550 per teacher 
allowed by law, i. e., one teacher for 
each 70 census children, and $15 per unit 
for each unit of average daily attend¬ 
ance. 

Of the taxes raised in Los Angeles 
county, fully 40 per cent is for school 
purposes. The growth of the schools 
has been and still is simply marvelous. 
The number of census children in 1902 
was 45,167, and in 1905 it was 67,875. 
The average daily attendance in 1902 
was 28,560, and in 1905 it was 38,817, 
in the common schools. At the present 
time 1600 teachers are employed in all 
the high and common schools, and 5000 


High school and 50,000 common school 
pupils are receiving instruction. 

The educational progress of the schools 
is not confined solely to members. New 
buildings and modern equipments are 
being furnished freely. Ninety per cent 
of the teachers are graduates of higher 
institutions of learning, and fully 75 per 
cent are graduates of training schools. 
There are schools for the oral edu¬ 
cation of the deaf, and for the detention 
and instruction of habitual truants. Kin¬ 
dergarten schools, cooking schools, sew¬ 
ing schools, manual training schools, 
commercial schools and polytechnic 
schools are increasing in number and 
efficiency. Organizations of parents, un¬ 
der the name of Child Study Circles, 


or Mothers’ Clubs, are doing a great 
work to better school conditions. 

Pasadena ranks very high education¬ 
ally. Its High school ranks first on the 
list of those accredited by the State 
Board of Education. 

Pasadena had 4549 children of school 
age in April, 1903, when the last census 
was taken. Its growth has steadily out¬ 
run the expectations of its Boara of Ed¬ 
ucation. More than 120 teachers under 
the efficient leadership of Superintend¬ 
ent Graham are doing valiant service in 
its schools. More buildings are needed, 
and bonds will soon be voted for that 
purpose. In competition at expositions 
and world’s fairs the Pasadena schoo’s 
are always at the front. 






^ 
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vista of the ARROYO SECO 

V7hen President Roosevelt, May 8, 1903, was driving- down Grand avenue and caught 
sifiThtof the Arroyo Seco from the Scoville bridg-e, he exclaimed “What a splendid natural 
park you have right here! O, Mr. Mayor, don’t let them spoil that! Keep it just as it is!” 
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Kendall <&: Smith, Inc., Jewelers, 112 East Colorado 


Baker Sc Dunn “The Toggery" 200 East Colorado 


MEN S FURNISHER 
CUSTOM SHIRT MAKER 


30 East Colorado 


Geo. A. Clark 


Beuhring Millinery-^ 163 East Colorado 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF PASADENA STORES 


Public Library, Books Most Read 


Splendid Equipment and High Class of Literature 
Perused Reflect the Culture of the Community 

By J\f/SS N. M. RUSS, Librarian City Library 


That the Pasadena library is endeavor¬ 
ing to keep pace with the natural growth 
of the city is attested by the great in¬ 
crease in circulation from year to year. 
For the present fiscal year there was an 
increase of 15,000 over the year previous, 
the home circulation being 120,603, and 
the registration of new members, 2237. 
Over 26,000 volumes were given out from 
the children’s room. The total number 
of volumes in the library is 25,000, ap¬ 
portioned as follows: Juvenile 2800, fic¬ 
tion 4400, reference 6800, general litera¬ 
ture, including history, travels, biogra¬ 
phy, science, theology, poems, essays, 
etc., 11,100. A gratifying increase is 
shown in the character of the books read 
during the year; also that the young 
people of the community are making use 
of the library to a greater extent than 
ever before. More and more the period¬ 
ical is becoming the successful rival of 
the book in the claim for public atten¬ 


tion, the record of circulation for last 
year being 15,330. 

Regarding the character of the books 
read in general literature, literary essays, 
oratory and poems lead, followed by 
travels, biography and history. Philos¬ 
ophy leads sociology, natural science, fine 
and useful arts and religion. There is 
an increasing call for the latest books 
in science and useful arts. A notable 
addition for the circulating department 
is Modern Engineering Practice, in ten 
volumes, edited by Frank Gunsaulus of 
the Armour Institute of Technology. A 
valuable addition to the brief literature 
on Concrete Work is that by F. W. Tay¬ 
lor and S. E. Thompson, two experi¬ 
enced American engineers. A popular 
account of many prominent trades and 
industries is C. H. Cochrane’s Model In¬ 
dustrial Progress. 

Food Inspection and Analysis being 
a matter of consuming interest to many. 


two valuable manuals on the subject have 
recently ben purchased. That by A. E. 
Leach is the best in the English lan¬ 
guage, possibly in any language. Chem¬ 
istry, electricity and astronomy are rep¬ 
resented by the following popular books: 
Astronomers of Today and Their Work, 
by MaePherson; How to Know the 
Starry Heavens, by Prof. E. Irving of 
Berkeley; Freund’s Study of Chemical 
Composition; Rockwood’s Introduction 
to Chemical Analysis. 

In Electricity in Everyday Life, by 
Houston, the author has made clear the 
vagaries of the subject in an eminently 
attractive style. Among the popular na¬ 
ture study and out-of-door books. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s Outdoor Pastimes of an 
American Hunter not only abounds in 
exciting adventures, but is filled with 
such careful observations on the habits 
of American wild animals as can be 
found in few other outdoor books. With 


engaging frankness, Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
in The Life Worth Living, relates his 
personal experiences and success in find¬ 
ing outdoor happiness with dogs and 
guns and boats and boys. A book of 
permanent value to the student of for¬ 
estry is Sargent’s Manual of the Trees 
of North America. Another handbook 
of much interest to the botanist is the 
recent manual of The Trees of Califor¬ 
nia, compiled by Alice Eastwood, bot¬ 
anist of the California Academy of 
Sciences. A notable study of American 
sociology is Hunter’s Poverty, and a 
brilliantly written work supplementing 
the author’s earlier book, American 
Traits, is Hugo Munsterberg’s The Amer¬ 
icans. The Autobiography of Andrew D. 
White, a few chapters of which were 
printed in the Century, should be read, 
we are told, by every American; its 
estimates of noted men and views of pub¬ 
lic affairs, especially German and Rus- 
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Wadsworth's Paint and Art Store, 85 East Colorado 


Brenner & Wood, Clothiers, Furnishers, Hatters, 37 N, Raymond 
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Glasscock's Book and Art Store, 96-98 East Colorado ^ 


Austin’s Bakery and Delicacy, 31 South Fair Oaks 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF PASADENA STORES 


sian, are notable for their catholicity 
and sanity. 

Two recent diaries of the south which 
have been read with much interest are 
Mrs. M. B. Chestnut’s Diary from Dixie, 
and Mrs. D. G. Wright’s Southern Girl 
of ’6i, both written with passionate loy¬ 
alty to the south, but without rancor. 
In a series of seemingly disconnected 
papers, at once autobiographical, remi¬ 
niscent and philosophical, Thomas Went¬ 
worth Higginson has much to say that 
is inspiring and instructive in Part of 
a Man’s Life. The autobiography of 
Theodore Thomas has been read with 
much pleasure by music lovers, as has 
also Hanchett’s Art of the Musician. 
Talks in a Library, by Laurence Hutton, 
is a delightful collection of anecdotes 
and personal detail concerning well- 
known artists, writers, etc. Cicero in 
Maine, by M. B. Dunn, is a popular 
collection of witty essays, the author 
of which has contributed occasionally to 
the Atlantic. A timely and desirable 
addition to Russian literary history is 
Prince Kropotkin’s work on this sub¬ 
ject. George E. Woodberry’s The Torch, 
a very recent publication, is a collection 


of scholarly essays which will appeal to 
cultivated minds. The torch is the il¬ 
luminating power of literature and cul¬ 
ture which each race, dying, passes on to 
the next in power. The first book treat¬ 
ing adequately of places associated with 
the life and writings of Thackeray, and 
well illustrated, is Melville’s The Thack¬ 
eray Country. In the Travel Lovers’ 
Library we have Field’s Rome, and 
Mansfield’s Romantic Ireland, which are 
destined to be popular, being written in 
a chatty style of peculiar interest to 
travelers. One of the most important 
contributions to world knowledge is Per¬ 
ceval Landon’s Opening of Thibet. To 
enumerate a few other popular books 
of travel would be to include Johnson’s 
Highways and Byways of the South, 
Wharton’s Italian Backgrounds, Single¬ 
ton’s Venice, Munk’s Arizona Sketches, 
Klein’s In the Land of the Strenuous 
Life, Scherer’s Young Japan, Modern 
India by Curtis, Howell’s London Films, 
Nordenskjold’s Antarctica, Devin’s An 
Observer in the Philippines, and Mc¬ 
Lain’s Alaska and the Klondike, the au¬ 
thor of which accompanied the sub-com¬ 
mittee of the Senate Committee, who 


went to Alaska in the summer of 1903, 
visiting places not in the beaten line of 
travel. Some valuable historical works 
have appeared during the year, notably 
Guy Carleton Lee’s voluminous refer¬ 


ence History of North America, and A. 
B. Hart’s American Nation series, neith¬ 
er of which are yet completed. The 
most important critical book relating to 
psychical research that has appeared dur- 
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Now, all I have to do is close my eyes, 

And straightway out of memory’s coffers rise 
The breath of bloom, the sunlight sweet as song. 
The petal-burdened wheels that fare along 
The sun-kissed street; the balm of perfect air, 
With fragrance, smiles and beauty everywhere. 

I see the thronging highways, champing steeds; 
Blossoms to fill the solar system’s needs; 

I see the sparkling eyes, the parted lips, 

I feel the tingle to my finger-tips. 

As surfeitings of glory pass me by 
Beneath that turquoise, cirrus-penciled sky. 

And back of all I see the mountains loom. 
Wrapped in a purple veil—the dampless spume 
From that ethereal ocean’s soundless deeps 
That lave the bosom of those battled steeps. 
On such a sea my fancy drifts away— 

And that is Pasadena, New Year’s Day! 


“THE WHITTIER,” SEI.ECT BOARDING HOUSE, THE MISSES HAZARD, 
165 south MARENGO AVENUE 


AN ew Yearns Memory 

WiR I T T E N SPECIALLY FOR THE STAR 
By STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 


ing the present year is Hyslop’s Science 
and a Future Life. No theories for or 
against a future existence are advanced, 
but the results of the work of the So¬ 
ciety for Psychical Research are sum¬ 
marized, with credible evidence bearing 
on the subject. 

The reading of adult fiction has de¬ 
creased from 49 to 46 per cent during the 
year, and this includes the fifty books 
of fiction per month which are circulated 
through the medium of the Booklovers’ 
Library. A question often arises, “Should 
public libraries radically restrict their 
purchases of current fiction?” with the 
concensus of opinion decidedly in favor 
of the affirmative. Fewer titles and 
more duplicates of the standard novels, 
has been the policy here. With the mul¬ 
tiplicity of ten-cent magazines, chieflv 
fiction, and the numerous five-cent mag¬ 
azines for those who cannot pay ten 
cents; and the latest novel in clean 
covers often to be had for a nickel; to 
say nothing of the fiction running in the 
newspapers, which will compare favor¬ 
ably with much that masquerades in 
more pretentious garb, the appetite for 
current fiction may be assuaged, although 
it may not be satisfied, without an at¬ 
tempt by the library to cater to it 
unduly. Unfortunately, as Cervantes 
pointed out many years ago, “there are 
men that will make you books, and turn 
them loose into the world, with as much 
dispatch as they would do a dish of 
fritters.” Current fiction is pre-eminent¬ 
ly of this class, and it is this sort that 
we endeavor to radically restrict. 

A word as to juvenile literature. It 
has been said “that the best test of a 
good juvenile book is that it may be 
read with equal enjoyment by grown¬ 
ups.” This test may certainly be ap¬ 
plied to the books written by Kate Doug¬ 
las Wiggin, from whom this statement 
is quoted; fox what adult cannot read 
with keen appreciation Rebecca of 
Sunny-brook Farm, The Bird’s Christ¬ 
mas Carol, etc? There are innumer¬ 
able others to which this test may be 
applied. There’s a theory that the mod¬ 
ern child will not read Scott, but we 
find that Ivanhoe and The Talisman, at 
least, keep their place in the boy’s heart. 
For the girl, the romance is possibly too 
remote. It is certainly true that the 

boys’ supply of good books to draw 
from is much more generous and of a 
better quality than the girls’. I fear 
we have no worthy successor to Louisa 
Alcott. Annie Fellows Johnston has 

sometimes been called such, but her 

books, though popular, have not the 


sane sentimentality which characterize 
Miss Alcott’s stories. After the very 
limited course of girls’ books has been 
exhausted, it is fortunate if our “little 
women” may be induced to become in¬ 
terested in the really good stories of 
adventure, of which there are many, 
written for boys. The next promotion, 
in the majority of cases, is to the novels 
designed for grown-ups. Of course, 
these must be most carefully selected, 
and there are a goodly number that are 
clean and sane, and have respectable 
literary style and rational pictures of 
life. They are better for a girl than 
most of the stuff labeled “girls’ books.” 
Boys like biography, if it is of the right 
sort. Any man who fights well com¬ 
mands boy respect. If he does his fight¬ 
ing against Indians, so much the better. 


The red man ought to be held in grate¬ 
ful remembrance if for nothing else than 
for the joy he has afforded the small 
boy. Adventure and travels take with 
the boys if they are not too instructive; 
also the books that tell how to do things 
and make things and be things; but 
when they have a story they want the 
story. Like grown-ups, they will gulp 
the moral, if there is a moral in it, pro¬ 
vided the story is interesting, but any 
padding which interferes with the ac¬ 
tion of the story is bitterly resented. As 
a substitute for the Alger, Optic, Ellis 
style, Henty, Trowbridge and Tomlin¬ 
son are offered. 

We may, perhaps, be compelled to re¬ 
port a lower circulation in juvenile lit¬ 
erature for a time if we cease to fur¬ 
nish our youthful patrons with the se¬ 


quel to Elsie Dinsmore, the Castlemon 
series, and Peck’s Bad Boy; but, with 
the concerted effort which is being made 
for higher standards, much of this over¬ 
wrought literature must soon be en¬ 
tirely banished from our shelves. In 
our purchases of fiction for children we 
may go slowly, and we are greatly 
helped in this direction from the fact 
that they do not crave it to the extent 
which grown-ups do. It is worthy of 
note that in the last ten years the cir¬ 
culation of books of history has been 
increased 70 per cent, and biography 24 
per cent, through the increasing use by 
children. So we may be assured that 
the coming generation is laying a foun¬ 
dation for a broader line of reading, de¬ 
spite the vast proportion of novels which 
are being devoured. 
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Pasadena, Prohibition Pioneer 

Saloons Effectually Banished and No" Pitfalls of 
Immorality Lie in 'Wait for the 'Weak and Unwary 

By REV. ERVIN S. CHAPMAN, D. Z>., Supt State 
Anti-Saloon League of Southern California 


Pasadena is the prohibition pioneer of 
our California cities. It was from this 
young municipality that a prohibitory or¬ 
dinance was carried to the State Su¬ 
preme Court, which then declared for 
the first time that under the constitution 
the people have power to prohibit the 
liquor traffic. Several times since, that 
first decision has been reaffirmed by the 
court of last resort in the state. 

It ^ was as a result of a long, hard 
struggle that this city was thus early 
cleansed from the saloon and made at¬ 
tractive to the better classes seeking 
homes in this southland. 

No one at all familiar with the facts 


action on the part of County Supervisors. 
Riverside, Ventura and Orange counties 
have a county-wide no-saloon ordinance. 
And under precinct option ordinances in 
San Bernardino, San Diego and Los An¬ 
geles counties from two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the country precincts have de¬ 
cided against liquor licenses. 

There has been a remarkable trend of 
popular thought and action in these 
counties respecting the liquor traffic. 
Three years ago, for the first time, the 
people of Los Angeles county—outside 
of the municipalities—had the opportu¬ 
nity to vote for and against liquor li¬ 
censes, at which time the aggregate ma¬ 


jority against license in the country pre¬ 
cincts of the county was 665. Two years 
later, in the same precincts, the major¬ 
ity was 2457. In San Bernardino and 
San Diego counties the result was nearly 
or quite as remarkable. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the 
government in the Golden State must 
remember that here we have local leg¬ 
islation, the constitution of California 
committing to each county legislative 
power, which, under the provisions of 
state law, are exercised by a Board of 
five Supervisors elected by districts and 
having powers in many respects corre¬ 
sponding with those vested in County 


Commissioners of eastern states. It was 
through the action of the County Super¬ 
visors that prohibitory ordinances were 
adopted in the three counties above 
named, and in the other three the Su¬ 
pervisors provided by ordinance that no 
wholesale or retail liquor license should 
be granted in precincts voting against 
the same. 

The most notable event in all the his¬ 
tory of the Anti-Saloon League move¬ 
ment in California, however, was the 
no-saloon campaign in the city of Los 
Angeles during the past year. It was 
the first campaign of its kind in all hu¬ 
man history, for never before did the 
people of a city of 200,000 inhabitants 
rise up and make sn attempt to banish 
the saloon. 

This campaign was made possible by 
the initiative and direct legislative feat¬ 
ures of the city charter. Under those 
provisions a petition asking for the sub¬ 
mission of an ordinance to the vote of 
the people when signed by the registered 
voters in number equal to 15 per cent 
of the aggregate vote cast for Mayor 
at the last city election is mandatory, and 
requires the City Council to call a spe¬ 
cial election as requested in the petition. 
If at said election the majority of the 
votes are in favor of the adoption of the 
proposed ordinance, it thereby becomes 
a law and can be repealed only by the 
same process. 

Our campaign under these provisions 
of the charter was for saloon banish¬ 
ment and was conducted with all pos¬ 
sible thoroughness. Our organization 
was so complete that we could reach 
every voter in the city within twenty- 
four hours, and did repeatedly so reach 
them by carefully prepared literature, 
many million pages of which were dis¬ 
tributed during the campaign. 

Without one exception, the evangelical 
churches united in this movement, and 
without a note of discord, every pastor 
of such churches advocated and urged 
the adoption of the no-saloon ordinance. 
The city was moved as never before in 



PASADENA IN 1878 


will for a moment doubt that to its 
prohibition policy Pasadena is very large¬ 
ly indebted for its marvelous growth 
and prosperity. With a climate well 
nigh faultless, and with improvements 
of rare beauty and attractiveness, it is 
best known throughout the world as a 
city which is free from the liquor sa¬ 
loon. 

The example thus set by Pasadena has 
been followed by other towns, until San 
Pedro, Redondo and Santa Monica are 
the only municipalities in Los Angeles 
county permitting the saloon. Outside 
of this county, Riverside, Redlands, On¬ 
tario, Orange, Santa Ana, Escondido and 
Imperial also have adopted the prohibi¬ 
tion policy. 

Without an exception, the towns from 
which the saloon has been banished have 
been more prosperous than those which 
have continued the licensed saloon. From 
the four quarters of the earth home- 
seekers of the more desirable classes 
are flocking to these prohibition cities 
and towns and building them up in 
strength and prosperity. 

A very considerable part of the coun¬ 
try portion of Southern California also 
has adopted the no-saloon policy. This 
has been accomplished through favorable 
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its history, and while the ordinance was 
not adopted, great progress was made in 
the work of saloon banishment. The 
anti-saloon forces remained unbroken, 
and on the first Sabbath after the elec¬ 
tion, at an immense “What Next?” meet¬ 
ing, decided to continue the struggle 
with increased earnestness, and with all 
confidence of early success. 

The official count showed the follow¬ 


ing: 

For the ordinance. 8,349 

Against the ordinance. 15,487 


To a casual observer this would seem 
an overwhelming defeat. It is quite 
otherwise. The morning after election 
the Los Angeles Times, which opposed 
us during the campaign, stated editor¬ 
ially that the ordinance was defeated by 
the votes of the enemies of the saloon, 
who were not yet fully convinced that 
prohibition could be made successful. 
Its statement was undoubtedly correct. 
It is, therefore, very significant that with 
the aid of enemies of the saloon and 
by polling thousancfs of fraudulent votes, 
and making as desperate a fight as they 
will ever be able to make, the liquor 
men succeeded in placing to the credit 
of the saloon less than one-third of the 
votes of the city. Two-thirds of the 
voters in Los Angeles either voted for 
our no-saloon ordinance or refused to 
vote against it. With a nucleus of 8349 
voters who registered their verdict 
against the saloon, it would be criminal 
pessimism to doubt our early and com¬ 
plete triumph in this city. 

To all whose faces are turned toward 
the Golden State, and who wish to reside 
in a large city, we extend a cordial 
invitation to make Los Angeles their 
home, with the assurance that it is our 
purpose, at no distant day, to cleanse 
it from all complicity in the saloon liquor 
traffic. 


Bells of San Gabriel 

By Charles Warren Stoddard 
In Sunset Mag^azine 


Thine was the corn and the wine, 

The blood of the grape that nourished; 
The blossom and fruit of the vine 
That was heralded far away. 

These were thy gifts; and thine. 

When the vine and the fig tree flour¬ 
ished, 

The promise of peace and of glad in¬ 
crease 

Forever and ever and aye. 

What then wert thou, and what art now? 
Answer me, O, I pray! 

And every note of every bell 
Sang Gabriel I rang Gabriel I 
In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 

Oil of the olive was thine; 

Flood of the wine-press flowing; 
Blood o’ the Christ was the wine— 
Blood o’ the Lamb that was slain. 

Thy gifts were fat o’ the kine 
Forever coming and going 
Far oyer the hills, the thousand hills— 
Their lowing a soft refrain. 

What then wert thou, and what art now ? 
Answer me, once again I 

And every note of every bell 
Sang Gabriel I rang Gabriel 1 
In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 

Seed o’ the corn was thine— 

Body of Him thus broken 
And mingled with blood o’ the vine— 
The bread and the wine of life; 

Out of the good sunshine 
They were given to thee as a token— 
The body of Him, and the blood of Him, 
When the gifts of God were rife. 
What then wert thou, and what art now. 
After the weary strife? 


And every note of every bell 
Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 

Where are they now, O, bells? 

Where are the fruits o’ the mission? 
Garnered, where no one dwells. 
Shepherd and flock are fled. 

O’er the Lord’s vineyard swells 
The tide that with fell perdition 
Sounded their doom and fashioned their 
tomb 

And buried them with the dead. 

What then wert thou, and what art 
now?— 

The answer is still unsaid. 


And every note of every bell 

Sang Gabriel I rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 

Where are they now, O tower! 

The locusts and wild honey? 

Where is the sacred dower 
That the bride of Christ was given? 

Gone to the wielders of power. 

The misers and minters of money; 

Gone for the greed that is their creed— 
And these in the land have thriven. 

What then wert thou, and what art now, 
And wherefore has thou striven? 

And every note of every bell 

Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 
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Our Hotels Play Large Part 

IN MAKING PASADENANS FAME 

By GENERAL J, G. MARTINE, of Sacramento 


[General J. G. Martine, of Sacra¬ 
mento, the writer of this article, is well 
known as the special commissioner of 
Sacramento city and county at the St. 
Louis Exposition. He is, perhaps, the 
man of the northern section of the state 
best qualified to speak upon the value 
to this section of our great tourist ho¬ 
tels, since he has been a most persistent 
advocate of the necessity for similar 
provision for tourists in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia. It is a significant fact that the 
Sacramento Valley Development Asso¬ 
ciation, a promotion organization com¬ 
posed of a number of Sacramento val¬ 
ley counties, recently dispatched its sec¬ 
retary, W. A. Beard, to Southern Cali¬ 
fornia for the purpose of investigating 
and reporting upon tourist hotels.] 

The' question may well be asked, 
“What have the big hotels of Pasadena 
done for the town?*’ I can remember 
back in the Bo’s of a trip I made to Los 
Angeles, and, incidentally, to Pasadena, 
then a small suburb of less than one 
thousand population. When I again vis¬ 
ited the place, on my return last year 
from the World’s Fair at St. Louis, I 
was, indeed, surprised at its great 
transformation during the past decade— 
which I attribute, in a great measure, 
to its magnificent tourist hotels, notabl 


the Green, the Raymond, the Maryland, 
La Casa Grande, Pintoresca, and others 
of lesser note that would do credit to 
many cities in Central California of a 
much larger population. But the peo¬ 
ple of Pasadena were quick to see that, 
in order to divert the wealthy tourist 
travel of the East, which for years had 
been visiting the continent of Europe 
in search of mild winter resorts, there 
were two important facts to be consid¬ 
ered : First, climate, and second, hotel 
comforts. 

The first they had, and the second, 
that of hotels, was but a matter of time 
and capital. As a result, the Hotel Ray¬ 
mond was completed, and with its com¬ 
pletion came the wealthy tourists of 
this country and Europe, and the name 
of Pasadena was linked with that of 
her big hotel. Soon she was known 
over the length and breadth of our 
country. This brought others in search 
of health and rest, and more hotel ac¬ 
commodations were necessary, and the 
Hotel Green and the Maryland were 
the upshot. 

But Pasadena is happily situated, nes¬ 
tled as she is under the shadows of 
Mount Lowe, with numerous well-kept 
avenues lined on either side’ with the 
beautiful pepper, the broad leaf palm 


and the sweet magnolia, with a profu¬ 
sion of flowers in her gardens, and the 
many elegant mansions dotting both hill 
and dale, make it a beautiful landscape 
picture, one' well worthy the name of 
the ^Ttaly of America.” 

Pasadena is but in her infancy as 
yet, and if she continues in the line of 
progress as she has in the past—not 
abreast, but in the van of her sister 
cities—great things may be expected of 
her in the next few years. 

For some time past I have used my 
best efforts with the people of Central 
California to induce them to emulate 
the example of Pasadena in the way of 
tourist hotels, and yet you will hear 
them ask why Central California is not 
favored with its share of the tourist 
travel that is passing by the thousands 
on their way to the south. The answer 
is, they are not bidding for it. Take, 
for instance, the great valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin. There 
is hardly a hotel in this long stretch 
of country of some four hundred miles 
that can compare with many hotels in 
the south that are not considered worthy 
of being on the map. Then why should 
they expect the travel, when, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, they haven’t provided for 
its accommodation. 

But hotels alone did not make Pasa¬ 
dena, as she is today, one of the fore¬ 
most cities of California. Her judicious 
methods of advertising have had much 
to do with it. During my eight months’ 
stay at the St. Louis World’s Fair, as 
the representative of the Capital City of 
this state, I was amazed at the igno¬ 


rance shown by many of these people 
about Californians and the state gen¬ 
erally. You heard hardly anything of 
any other part but Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, and some even asked if San 
Francisco wasn’t in or near Los Angeles. 
This illustrates what good advertising 
will do. However, the excellent show¬ 
ing we made at the St. Louis and Port¬ 
land Fairs has practically demonstrated 
to those people that our resources are 
unlimited, and that from Red Bluff on 
the north to San Diego on the south, 
a stretch of country of nearly nine hun¬ 
dred miles in length, there are the most 
fertile valleys in the world; that this 
vast territory has three hundred days 
of sunshine out of three hundred and 
sixty-five; that snow or blizzards are 
unknown, and that here, north as well 
as south, you will find the palm and 
the banana, and the luxuriant growth 
of the camellia and japonica in*bloom 
in February and March, and the pan¬ 
sies, daisies and violets growing out in 
the open the year round. The orange 
and lemon groves with their golden 
fruit, ripe in November, and strawber¬ 
ries, lettuce, green peas and all varie¬ 
ties of vegetables scarcely absent from 
our market any day in the year, tell 
them a story that interests them of this 
vast empire on the golden shores of 
the Pacific. And when the tide of im¬ 
migration turns, which it will very 
shortly, towards this land of sunshine 
and flowers, our state will double and 
treble in population, and Pasadena will 
then have to have several more mag¬ 
nificent tourist hotels. 
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South Pasadena, the Midland City 

Sightly Location, Beautiful Homes, Cul¬ 
tured Residents, Historic Traditions* 
Midway between Los Angeles and Pasadena 

By WALKER JONES 


When Los Angeles was a sleepy old 
town of 11,000 inhabitants, and Pasadena 
nothing more than an orchard settle¬ 
ment, the mesas b^ween the two places 
could have been bought for a few dol¬ 
lars per acre, and no one then dreamed 
that the chamisal wastes would event¬ 
ually be sold by the front foot and be 
occupied by one of the most progressive 
communities in the country. The early 
stage coaches stopped in the shade of the 
oaks, and the passengers amused them¬ 
selves shooting at jack rabbits, even 
within the memory of some of the resi¬ 
dents of this section. It was a long 
wait for transportation facilities which 
could be relied upon, and the old-fash¬ 
ioned spring wagons did duty for many 
years. Then came “hacks,” which run 
with considerable regularity, and finally 
the San Gabriel Valley railroad was built 
as far as Pasadena, though it extended 
from the present site of the Raymond 
to Lamanda Park when first built, leav¬ 
ing Pasadena proper somewhat side¬ 
tracked. 

With the advent of the railway came 
a sort of impetus to the section of coun¬ 
try in the vicinity mentioned, and the 
two-bit “hack” fare went to the rail¬ 
ways. South Pasadena had been started 
as a separate colony, and the school 
house and postoffice were in the vicinity 
of Orange Grove avenue and Columbia 
street. The business center of Pasadena, 
then consisting of one store, was just 
a little further north, near the big oak 
at the junction of Orange Grove and 
California street. The railroad, first 
known as the San Gabriel Valley, later 
as the Southern California, and now the 
Santa Fe, changed the situation to some 
extent. The business center of South 
Pasadena, at first known as Hermosa, 
went to its present location, near the 
railway depot. 

Location is sometimes considered every¬ 
thing, but in this instance the fixing of 
the business center did not signify so 
much as may be imagined. It seems 
that all of South Pasadena, the corpor¬ 
ate limits being about two and one-half 
miles square, was located by nature to 
receive the full benefits of the era of 
progress and development. Property 
values in the old center, now the north¬ 
ern boundary, are fully as high as on 
the main business corners, and one of 
the most desirable sections is in the 
vicinity of the Raymond Hotel, in the 
extreme northeastern corner of the city. 
The west side, in the neighborhood of 
the Cawston ostrich farm, is regarded 
as one of the most favorable locations, 
and the extreme east along Garfield ave¬ 
nue is none behind these. Oneonta Park, 
on the south side, though a barley field 
until two years ago, may even surpass 
all others for the character of its im¬ 
provements. It is a case where the out¬ 
skirts of the city and the center are 
equally valuable, and it is made possible 
on account of the location. 

Being between two great cities, South 
Pasadena has about all the advantages 




of both. It has the main line and the 
short line of the Huntington system of 
electric railways, besides the Monrovia 
branch and other connections. It also 
has the Santa Fe, Salt Lake and South¬ 
ern Pacific railways, and the two prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares between Pasadena 
and Los Angeles. In addition to this, 
the competing gas companies of both 
cities have their mains and distributing 
systems in South Pasadena, and the cit¬ 
izens have the choice of telephonic com¬ 
munication between the two companies 
in either direction. South Pasadena has 
convenient connection with all the 
branches of the great electric railway 
system which traverses the different sec¬ 
tions of Southern California, and is 
within easy reach of the various beach 
resorts, as well as Mt. Lowe and the 
other mountain retreats. 

The position of the place insures a 
rapid growth in the future. Pasadena 
and Los Angeles are overlapping it now. 
Many of the citizens of both places make 


700 feet above the level of the sea, it 
has a delightfully mild climate, with 
enough of the sea breeze for comfort. 
No more healthful locality can be found, 
and there are few places that have such 
a panoramic view of the mountains and 
valleys. The Arroyo Seco, on its west¬ 
ern boundary, is one of the grandest 
natural parks in the world. 

South Pasadena was organized as a 
municipality in 1887, and has maintained 
a corporate government since that time. 
The assessed valuation of the city is 
about $2,500,000, and the city tax rate 
is but 85 cents on the hundred dollars, 
and there is no municipal debt. The pop¬ 
ulation of 3000 is composed of people 
who are progressive and disposed to 
have the very best of everything in the 
way of improvements. In the last three 
years $250,000 has been expended in 
making streets and sidewalks, and the 
work is going on, though near comple¬ 
tion. The city has over 20 miles of 
oiled roadways and was the first place 


ADOBE HOUSE NEAR RAYMOND HOTED, BUIDT IN 1839 

Headquarters of the Mexican Army in 1847. It was here that the terms of surrender 
to General John C. Fremont were arranged. 


their residence here, and when Los An¬ 
geles has a population of 500,000 and 
Pasadena 50,000, it is 'easy to imagine 
a population of 10,000 for South Pasa¬ 
dena, and if these people feel the need 
of more space, they may conclude to an¬ 
nex Pasadena and Los Angeles. South 
Pasadena residents like plenty of space 
in their back yards, and usually provide 
for ample room for semi-tropical flower 
gardens in front. 

It is no idle dream to contemplate > 
such a number of inhabitants for these 
cities, for they are coming all the time, 
and about at the same rate that they 
have since 1880. There is every indi¬ 
cation that the growth will continue as 
it has in the past twenty-five years, and 
as the people cannot well get away from 
South Pasadena, it is likely to grow 
faster in proportion than any other sec¬ 
tion. Nobody ever comes to Los An¬ 
geles without seeing South Pasadena and 
Pasadena, and nobody ever comes to 
Pasadena without seeing ‘South Pasade 
na and Los Angeles. 

South Pasadena is fortunately situated 
in other respects. Being from 600 to 


to use crude petroleum extensively for 
making streets. 

The churches and schools are the pride 
of South Pasadena. The Methodist 
church has a splendid building, costing 
$32,000, and the Episcopalians have pre¬ 
pared plans for a $40,000 edifice. The 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Nazarenes and 


other denominations are represented. 
Recently the Y. M. C. A. has formed a 
strong organization. A High school 
is maintained, and the city has a $25,000 
school building, besides a branch school 
at Lincoln Park. Extensive additions 
to the school facilities will be made this 
year. An orphans’ home accommodates 
about 150 homeless children. The pub¬ 
lic library has 3500 volumes, and is pat¬ 
ronized by nearly all the citizens. The 
moral and intellectual atmosphere is 
good, there being no saloons or evil re¬ 
sorts of any kind in the place. They 
would not be tolerated. 

South Pasadena has a bank, and the 
various lines of business are well repre¬ 
sented. In addition to the Raymond 
Hotel is Hotel Capitola, a favorite tour¬ 
ist resort. The Central Tennis Courts 
of Southern California are at Lincoln 
Park, in South Pasadena. 

One of the greatest institutions of 
California, however, is the Cawston os¬ 
trich farm, which is located in South 
Pasadena, and it has done much to make 
the name of the place known throughout 
the world. It is visited by tourists from 
all parts of the country, and is one of 
the show places of Southern California. 

South Pasadena has many historical 
associations. A century ago it was trav¬ 
ersed by the padres who founded the 
Missions, and some of their roads and 
trails are used to this day. Monterej' 
road is a part of the original El Camino 
Real from San Gabriel to Santa Bar¬ 
bara and Monterey. The limestone for 
San Gabriel church was taken from the 
hill at Lincoln Park, and the old adobe 
near Raymond Hotel, built in 1839, now 
occupied as a residence by W. L. Haroi- 
son, was headquarters of the Mexican 
army in 1847, and the terms of surren¬ 
der to General John C. Fremont were 
arranged there. Prior to this, in 1770, 
Governor Portola, one of the earliest 
Spanish adventurers, under a spread¬ 
ing oak on the banks of the Arroyo 
Seco, smoked the pipe of peace with the 
wild Indian chief, Hahamovic. 


Pasadena’s public school system ranks 
among the best in the state. 


ARROYO VERDE SPRINGS, SOUTH PASADENA 
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Capital $100,000 

Surplus and Profits $63,000 

Pasadena National BanK 


PASADEIN A, 

CALI FORM 1A 


OFFICERS 

Henry Newby, President 

J. H. Woodworth, Vice-Pres. Isaac Bailey, Vice-Pres. 

Edw. J. Pyle, Cashier Herbert C. Holt, Asst. Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

L. Perrin A. D. Crosby H. R. Lacey 

Isaac Bailey Edw. J. Pyle Henry Newby 

J. H. Woodworth 

Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 

in Modern Burglar-Proof Vault 


statement of Condition at Ciose of Business, ^ov. 9,1905 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts - - . $1,036,455.76 

U. S. Bonds and Premiums - . - 105,000.00 

Other Stocks and Bonds - - - 27,701.46 

Furniture and Fixtures - - - 13,300.00 

Real Estate . . - _ 18,850.00 

Available Cash - - . . 257,408.44 

LIABILITIES 

Capital - - . - - 

Surplus ----- 
Undivided Profits - . - - 

Circulation - . _ _ 

Deposits ----- 

$100,000.00 

25,000.00 

38,440.13 

100,000.00 

1,195,275.53 

$1,458,715.66 


$1,458,715.66 


UNION SAVINGS BANK 

_ = PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 



Capital - - - - $100,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits - 70,000.00 


Officers and Directors: 

H. I. STUART. President 

C. W. SMITH. Vice-President 

E. H. GR0B:NI:NDTI1E:, CasKier 
D. r. BALL 

W. R. BARNES 

DR. NORMAN BRIDGE 


j\ General BanKing Business Transacted 




4 Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
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North Pasadena, Pretty, Growing 

Prosperous Community on North Side, Latest* 
Child Adopted into Family of Mother City* 

By SUSAN D. P. R A N D 0 L P h\ 
North Pasadena 1 





HOTEL LA PINTORESCA (THE PICTURESQUE), M. D. PAINTER, PROP. 

Within the past year North Pasadena 
has indeed become the object of much 
interest. -This part of the city was, 
until a year ago, considered a most 
beautiful and attractive suburb, but on 
October 13, 1904, it became a part of 
the “City Beautiful.” 

Since annexation to Pasadena, so 
long urged by public-spirited citizens, 
every obstacle to development has been 
removed, and the growth of North Pasa¬ 
dena has been both rapid and substan¬ 
tial. 

Many elegant new houses have been 
added to the already long list of hand¬ 
some homes, and so incessant has been 
the demand for property in this section 
that one large tract after another has 
been opened. But still the boundary 
lines move on and out. 

Innumerable artistic bungalows and 
tasteful cottages have been built, and in 
every direction home-making seems to be 
the uppermost idea. 

To the opportunities for investment 
and. generous profits thereby business 
men have not been blind, and fortunate 
were those who realized early the won¬ 
derful possioilities of this desirable sec¬ 
tion of the city. They have many of 
them, already, seen their fondest hopes 
realized. 

It is not strange that the advantages 
of North Pasadena should appeal to 
both the practical and aesthetic sense of 
the prospective home builder. 

From the first point of view the ac¬ 
cessibility is to be considered. The Pa¬ 
cific Electric Company is now giving a 
ten-minute car service on the Fair Oaks 
avenue line. The well-founded hope of 
the car line for Los Robles and Lake 
avenues will put the whole of the north¬ 
east in close touch with the centre of 
things. For those who drive, ride or 
wheel, there are splendid roads, and 
many of the streets are exceptionally 
fine. Fair Oaks avenue, recently widen¬ 
ed and graded, is now a pleasure to be- 


Within the city limits there are very several small ones. Two good meat 
few spots untilled or unimproved. The markets, three progressive department 
occasional one “ploughed by sunbeams stores, one thoroughly furnished drug 
alone” is probably held by some property store, an up-to-date hardware store and 
owner who sees in it a richer profit at a growing feed and fuel business, with 
some future day. several confectionery and notion stores. 

Street improvement is going on in All are fully equipped to supply the 
other places. Most of the cross streets wants of the community. On the west 
have been the object of public spirit, side there are several stores and a lum- 
Petitions and energies are all directed ber yard. Tinners, plumbers, tailors 
toward either grading, sidewalks or and shoemakers all find a place in the 
lights. business section, while six real estate 

In fact. North Pasadena citizens are agents are actively engaged in settling 
wide awake, and are ready to push with the many newcomers in desirable homes; 
all their might any movement which of course there are doctors (with 

tends to the further development of one dentist)' to care for them when 
their loved North Pasadena. settled. 

While separated from what Byron calls Scattered about the suburb are man- 
the “hum of human cities’ torture,” while ofacturing plants, which, though on a 
enjoying the charm of country life, the small scale, are decidedly sutcessful, 
resident in North Pasadena has business either a mission chair, an incubator 

interests coming to his door. Activity or a wire basket may be had without 
in this respect is most promising. There leaving home. It is even said that on 
are four first-class grocery stores, with occasions buyers from elsewhere are 

drawn northward by the advertisements 
which these enterprising business peo¬ 
ple publish. Especially must this be true 
in the real estate province. 

The North Pasadena Public Improve¬ 
ment Association holds monthly meet- 
which are not only interesting, but 
each member is a lever to move things 
for the good of North Pasadena. Tree 
planting is one of the many improve¬ 
ments which are at present in the 
thought of the association. 

A similar organization has been 
formed, called “The Northwestern Im¬ 
provement Association.” The northwest 
has been taken in hand, and visible 
results are noticed. On Lincoln ave¬ 
nue and in that neighborhood building 
has kept many hands busy for some time. 
Here, as elsewhere in Pasadena, the 
hammer and saw are not allowed to 
gather the rust of idleness. 

The North Pasadena Land and Water 
Company is a well-known one. Its di¬ 
rectors are prominent citizens. Under 


INTERIOR CARL RUNDE’S DRY GOODS STOKE, NORTH PASApENA 


hold. The improvements under way 
along this avenue are very noticeable. 

Raymond avenue is a beautiful boule¬ 
vard, preferred above all others by the 
automobilist. Marengo avenue, to Monk 
Hill, is one of fine homes. Plans are on 
foot to make this avenue so uniformly 
beautiful that the north end of it, which 
loses itself in the depths of lovely Los 
Flores canyon, will compare favorably 
with the main and central parts. 

Los Robles avenue is one of the chief 
and most charming of the links which 
connect North Pasadena with her neigh¬ 
bors. 

On Lake avenue there have recently 
been the most magical transformation 
scenes. Where a short time ago the 
poppy flung its golden petals to the 
breeze there are the Lares and Penates 
of the home makers. Barley and wheat 
fields have given place in many instances 
to emerald lawns and brilliant flower 
beds which surround the cozy cottager 
or more pretentious homes. 


RESIDENCE OF J. EDWARD KENT, 37 PEPPER STREET 
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their supervision one of the finest of the 
water systems has been developed. Go 
the world over, no better water can be 
found than that which comes straight 
from the sparkling mountain streams to 
North Pasadena homes. 

With the advantages of altitude and 
magnificent location, North Pasadena 
still has room to grow. High and 
healthful, with a magnificent outlook 
over the San Gabriel valley, it is not to 
be wondered at that the traveler some¬ 
times exclaims, “This is worth the 
whole journey from the Eastern home.” 

Monk Hill is visited dailv by those 
who are fond of Nature’s art galleries. 
Priceless pictures are on display from 
sunrise to sunset. Standing on the sum¬ 
mit, some of North Pasadena s best 
treasures can be seen. Near at hand is 
Washinjrton school. It is a large and 
stately building of very attractive ap¬ 
pearance. In the corner of the spacious 
playgrounds is a beautiful new kinder¬ 
garten. Large as these buildings are, 
thev are still too small for the army of 
children demanding schooling. Last 
month’s record gave the number of pupils 
as 455. The usual eight e-rndes are sup¬ 
plemented by an extra fifth, a combina¬ 
tion third and fourth and the kinder¬ 
garten. Over all these are one dozen 
teachers. From our viewpoint we may 
get a*glimp‘^e of the picturesque North 
Cono^regational Church, which is partly 
concealed by a luxuriant growth of 
trees. Gothic in all its forms, the church 
is very attractive. That Philip Brooks 
once stood at its altars adds interest. 

At the foot of Monk Hill, or near it, 
is the new Methodist Church, replacing 
the one destroyed by fire a year ago. 
Almost completed, this church is very 
artistically de^^isrned. The interior is a 
model of comfort and beauty. The ex¬ 
terior is a pleasing combination of 
• cream-colored plaster, red brick and red 
tiled roof. 

Among the devoted members of both 
of these churches there are well-organ¬ 
ized societies for the young people and 
for the older ones. 

La Pintoresca Hotel and its lovely 
grounds can be seen from the hilltop. 
La Pintoresca is too well known to need 
description. Its spacious music hall is 


one of the most popular gathering 
places with the young people of the city. 
The large parlors often resound to the 
music of happy voices. The guests of 
the hotel have for their pleasure a 
bowling alley, a tennis court and large 
golf links. 

It is at La Pintoresca that the Wash¬ 
ington Heights Study Circle holds its 
regular meetings. Occasional more elab¬ 
orate affairs are at the homes of the 
members. This is only one of the many 
social clubs.of North Pasadena. A num¬ 
ber of them have been formed by the 
different sets of young people. The 
Washington Heights Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, while on serious 
thoughts intent, adds to the social feat¬ 
ures occasionally by an enjoyable en¬ 
tertainment. At the reading room main¬ 
tained by the union an effort is made 
to interest the boys and men of the com¬ 
munity who find time to hang heavy in 
the evenings. 

Passing over the many beautiful 
glimpses of North Pasadena homes, 
there is such a view of Pasadena itself 
as can be obtained from no other point. 
Far beyond, in the gray distance, is a 
silver line—the Pacific. On the horizon 
there are the fair blue hills in the west 
which shelter little Linda Vista, the gre^t 
sunset gap leading to La Canada and 
“Westward Ho.” There are on the 
north the ro^k-ribbed ancient mountains 
standing guard, in purple state, over the 
most beautiful valley in the world, and 
when the sun rises the hills lower their 
barriers. The poet said it was so that 
the loving thoughts of the old home 
mi.ght fly freely from the new. Cer¬ 
tainly there can no fault be found with 
North Pasadena’s environment. It is a 
jewel in a very fair setting. 


Pasadena is particularly weH supplied 
with smaller private hotels and boarding 
houses of a high order. On different 
pages of this issue will be found illus¬ 
trations of a number of these, including 
The Glen Eden, The Whittier, The Phil¬ 
adelphia, The Monte Vista and The Ra- 
venswood. The service afforded patrons 
is excellent, while as to situation and 
surroundings, the pictures give, of 
course, the best indication. 




CAPITAL $50,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $50,000 


Salt Gabriel Ualky Bank 


ORGANIZED U NDER STAT E_LAW^ 

LIABILITY TO DEPOSITORS UNLIMITED 


OFFICERS 

Frank C. Bolt : : : President 

S. Washburn : : Vice-President 

Gko. B. Post : : : : : Cashier 

R. H. MillBR : Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

S. Washburn, J. H. Holmes 

W.S. Wright, Thos. D. Wayne, Jr. 

John Earl Jardtne 
Ed. R. Braley, Frank C. Bolt 


ISAAC SPRINGER, President JOHN S. GOVE. Cashier 

DR. V\M. D. TURNER, First Vice-President H. W. LINDS AY, Assistant Cashier 

A. J. BERTONNEAU, Second Vice-President PITZ GERALD & BARKY, Attorneys 

DIRECTORS 

Dr. G. Roscor Thomas T. D. Ali.in Dr. Wm. D. Turnkr 

Ira j. H. Sykes John S. Govr D. Galbraith W. B. Loughery 

A. J. Bertonneau H. H. Goodrich Isaac Springer 


A MtRKA W BA liK AND ipST (OMPANY 

A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


CAPITAL, FULLY PAID. $100,000 Interest Paid on Deposits 

COR. COLORADO ^T. AND BROADWAY 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


B. E. BALL, President^ JAMES CLARKE, Vice-President 

OSCAR FREEMAN, Secretary and Manag-er 


Pasadena Manufacturing Co.. 

Doors, Sash and Blinds Stair Building a Speciaity 

All kinds of Glass in stock—Hardwood Veneers—Mouldings 
Turned and Sawed Work—Wood Mantels 


r. 0. Box 271 89 to 115 South Broadway Telrphone, Home 13 


NEWLY COMPLETED BUILDING IN NORTH PASADENA, OWNED BY 
KJCHARD T. BLOW AND J. EDWARD KENT 
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The Woman's Club Movement 


Recalls Romance of Other Days 

SHAKESPEARE CLUB IS PREMIER 

By ANNE GOODWIN, of The Star Staff 


TIMELY PICTURE OF THE PAST 

By ISABEL BATES WINSLOW 


A great historian once said that the 
best way of estimating a nation’s prog¬ 
ress was by the condition of its women. 
Put to this test the city of Pasadena 
more than outstrips its fellows of equal 
size and rivals many a city of five or 
six times its population, for its women 
are as representative in broad interests 
and as devoted to culture as any that 
may be found in many a day’§ journey. 
And of this interest the strongest char¬ 
acteristic is sincerity. The condition 
here is not such as prevails in another 
city where this conversation took place 
between two club women: 

“Do you think Mrs. A. (namijig a 
certain prominent leader in club circles) 
possesses real culture?” 

“No,” replied the other, “I shouldn’t 
call Mrs. A.’s culture; I.should call it 
culturine.” 

The spirit in Pasadena is one of genu¬ 
ine striving after the best that is offered 
along all lines of thought. 

As a monument to this fact stands 
the recently completed Shakespeare 
Club’s club house. A very cozy-looking 
monument it is. to be sure, suggesting the 
home idea in an unmistakable way, but 
the more monumental of the women who 
built it for that very reason. Its fore¬ 
most workers and members are women 
in whose lives the home culture is dom¬ 
inant and for whom the woman’s club 
movement stands as a broadening of the 
home circle for the betterment of the 
world. 

The Shakespeare club house is typi¬ 
cally Southern California. It could not 
have been produced anywhere else. Its 
architecture is of a style that will un¬ 
doubtedly be known to the future as 
Southern Californian. This architecture 
is composite of, rather than combined of, 
several styles, all of them having quaint¬ 
ness and comfort as the dominating 
notes. It is charmingly irregular and 
bungalowish as to height and propor¬ 
tions. The color is dark brown, the 
walls of shingles, and a great red chim¬ 
ney, without, suggests just such a big, 
old-English hearthstone as there is with¬ 
in. The interior space is divided, broad¬ 
ly, into three rooms, each of which has 
its entry ways and smaller accessory 
rooms. 

The large assembly room has a capac¬ 
ity of 500, and is splendidly fitted up 
with a stage and footlights, dressing 
rooms and wings. The beams, crossed 
and re-crossed, are of heavy oak in 
brown tones, and the walls are of soft 
buff. A railed gallery adds a pretty ef¬ 
fect and gives increased seating capacity, 
while the rolling doors enable the as¬ 
sembly room and reception hall to be 
thrown together, thereby again enlarg¬ 
ing the space. The hall offers the same 
general color effect, save that the tinting 
is darker on the walls. 

The tea room and the reception room, 
virtually one, make a most charming 
and beautiful place for social gatherings. 


The ceiling proper is of pale natural 
wood, beamed over with heavy darker 
wood. The walls are in the rich tones 
of the lighter wood, and the hangings 
are in restful green and soft yellow. At 
the room end oak wall seats run around 
the entire space. To the sense of rest¬ 
fulness and comfort the huge brick fire¬ 
place adds immeasurably, and on a heavy 
oaken plate in front is inscribed the 
club motto, “Gently to hear; kindly to 
judge.” A chief attraction is the central 
electric fixture, which depends from a 
massive wrought iron circle held on 
four sides by double iron chains. In the 
assembly room the effect in the chande¬ 
lier is of a large number of quaint lan¬ 
terns hanging in clusters from chains. 
The more prosaic side of the club's out¬ 
fit has not been neglected. It is fitted 
up with a modern kitchen and has its 
own china and glass service. There are 
dressing rooms and several ante-rooms, 
while a room upstairs is fitted for a 
committee room. 

The officers for the year of the Shake¬ 
speare Club are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Ella Gabriel Turner; Honorary 
Vice-President, Miss Susan H. Stick- 
ney; First Vice-President, Mrs. Laura 
Prentiss Stevens; Second Vice-Presi¬ 


dent, Mrs. Calvin Hartwell; Recording 
Secretary, Miss Bertha Ellis; Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Ad¬ 
ams; Treasurer, Miss Anita J. Smith; 
Auditor, Miss Loretta Barnaby; Club 
Reporter, Mrs. Mary M. Caman. 

So great is the influence of the Shake¬ 
speare Club and so many are its at¬ 
tractions that it has virtually absorbed 
many other clubs and concentrates on 
itself the club interest of Pasadena. 

The Monday Afternoon Club, how¬ 
ever, is an old club that has retained a 
distinct individuality and does exceed¬ 
ingly good work along lines that com¬ 
bine social features with travel talk and 
literary work. It meets every two weeks 
at the houses of its members, and the 
officers are as follows: Mrs. Benjamin 
Page, President, after the death of Mrs. 
C. D. Sargent, who held that office, and 
Mrs. C. W. Stanton, Treasurer. 

The Washington Heights Study Circle 
does very serious work, and its meetings 
call forth the efforts of many clever and 
earnest women.* . 

Another distinctly influential factor of 
recent growth is found in the numerous 
Child Study Circles, of which Pasadena 
has no fewer than six. 


Recurrent fete days, like time-honored 
customs, gain in significance as the vears 
go by, and though times and manners 
and men may change, the spirit which 
makes even the celebration of an annual 
festival a thing of common practice will 
still pervade and animate it, though the 
vital spark lies hidden or almost lost 
sight of. Pasadena’s Rose Tournament 
is passing into history; it is now be¬ 
yond peradventure an established cus¬ 
tom. Back of this latter-day festal ob¬ 
servance, back of the tournament of this 
present, with its widely advertised pomp 
and splendor, of its tinsel and gilt, its 
commercial aspect and its civic enter¬ 
prise, lies the life-giving spark which 
has kept it in operation these manv 
years. 

But this spirit glowed more brilliantly 
in the days when this carnival was in¬ 
stituted by a small band of enthusiasts, 
who felt deeply the pervasive charm of 
this southland; who loved the pictur¬ 
esque and reveled in the old-time ro¬ 
mance with which the historv of Cali¬ 
fornia is so singularly entangleo. 


To revive the past, to tinge the present 
with the golden glory of Spanish Cali¬ 
fornian days, to endow this new coun¬ 
try with a sure heritage of tradition and 
to gather up the scattered fragments of 
history, seizing for the little “Indiana 
Colony” something from the past which 
should give it in days to come that pres¬ 
tige which comes only to those towns, 
as well as people, who are not too crude¬ 
ly “new”; this was their idea. 

That this idea from year to year has 
become subservient to the newer ideas of 
a newer people cannot be denied, but in 
the pageant of roses, in the carnival of 
open-air sports, the old idea remains, 
and there are still in Pasadena enough 
of those who cherish the old Spanish 
Californian thought to yet give some¬ 
thing of this distinguishing feature to 
the festival. 

Meantime Pasadena and her annual 
fete day are making history of them¬ 
selves. The Rose Tournament has al¬ 
ready that distinction which comes to 


things which hold long-time associa¬ 
tions and awaken memories. 

With all the glow and glitter in the 
brassiness of bands and the blare of 
trumpets, there is yearly wafted on the 
breeze with the fragrance of the fading 
rose, memories of those early carnivals, 
and of those who helped to make them. 

Those early members of the Valley 
Hunt Club, eager in the fullness of 
their youth to grasp and preserve some 
of the romance of a bygone day, have 
for many years been living the romances 
of their lives in this favored land of 
sun; many of them have realized their 
golden dreams, and some have passed 
over the Great Divide to that bourne 
from which no man returns. 

They have left, not only traces on the 
walls of time, but a tangible evidence on 
the wall of the grill room of the Valiev 
Hunt Club house; a visible proof that 
one is already looking backward to those 
glad young days down a long vista of 
golden summers and glorious winters, 
down a vista where those there repre¬ 
sented shall stand some day in the dim 
perspective of the early history of Pasa¬ 
dena. 

Over the mantel upon that grill rogm 
wall there hangs a fading picture in a 
time-worn frame, which brings a smile 
—and tears as well. It is a picture of 
the members of the Valley Hunt Club 
who were first and foremost instru¬ 
mental in arranging that first Rose 
Tournament seventeen years ago, taken 
at a club meet after a day of hard rid¬ 
ing after the hounds. In the fore¬ 
ground stand those who were “in at the 
death,” with the trophies of the sport, 
and near by eager sportsmen hold the 
dogs in leash. Foam-flecked horses are 
there, and in the distance the moun¬ 
tains rise above the old ranch house 
cabin, whose vine-clad walls make a 
near background. Through the scant 
disguises of old-fashioned coats and 
tight-fitting habits are recognized old 
friends. In the slim, round-cheeked 
maiden is discovered the buxom matron 
of today, and in the beardless youth, the 
man of middle age. The side-saddle, the 
tall, stiff hats wound about with filmy 
veils, the cut of the coat, the Mexican 
bit and bridle—all tell the story of a day 
that is gone, and emphasize the fact that 
Pasadena will soon be having archives 
of her own and curios of historic inter¬ 
est. When her people shall begin to 
treasure such, they will preserve with 
interest this old picture of the pro¬ 
genitors of the great Rose Tournament, 
and possibly at such a time they will be 
inspired to feel more and more the 
spirit which was the soul of the initial 
fetes, and so elaborate each carnival 
more and more with the suggestions of 
the ench'^nting romance of the old Span¬ 
ish Californian days. 


Pasadena is the rpost thoroughly sew¬ 
ered city in America. 



HOMK OF THE SHAKESPEARE CEUB 
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system, for in this southwestern country 
people are more dependent upon water 
than elsewhere in the United States. The 
water supply of the city is always an in¬ 
teresting topic to those who pretend to 
be informed, for the city’s growth and 
development depend upon the abundant 
supply of the life-giving fluid. 

As is well known, the two companies 
supplying the greater part of the city—in 
fact, all of the city not included in the 
recently annexed district—united in the 
development at Devil’s Gate, where an 


as Pasadena. The Pasadena Lake Vine¬ 
yard Land and Water Company and the 
Pasadena Land and Water Company 
have built jointly i.io miles of tunnels. 
These tunnels radiate mostly from one 
point in various directions, but largely 
northeasterly, paralleling the mountains. 

The story of the air-compressor, 
which has done so much for Pasa¬ 
dena’s water supply, has been told.in the 
local press ,on several occasions, and it 
is interesting to note that so ample has 
been the supply of water during the 



SUBMERGED DAM AT DEVIU’S GATE 

Property of Pasadena Lake Vineyard Laud and Water Co., and Pasadena Land and Water Co. 


excellent pumping station is jointly 
maintained by the Pasadena Lake Vine¬ 
yard Land and Water Company and the 
Pasadena Land and Water Company. 
The former owns seven-tenths of the 
property at the Gate, and the latter 
three-tenths. Some idea of the magni¬ 
tude of the Devil’s Gate proposition 
may be obtained from the unusual pic¬ 
ture of the submerged dam just above 
the La Canada bridge, which is printed 
on this page. 

So much of the work done in the de¬ 
velopment of water in_ a semi-arid re¬ 
gion is literally “out of sight,” being 
in pipes and tunnels, that few realize 
the really vast amount* of money involved 
first in laying and then in maintaining 


past season that the compressor has not 
been called into use at all. However, 
it is estimated that when the amount 
of water by gravity flow reaches its nor¬ 
mal in summer, the compressor will 
double the quantity. 

The latest and best development in 
the local water supply has been the 
Copelin wells of the Lake Vineyard 
Company, where a second lo-inch casing 
has been placed in the bottom of the 
shaft and forced to a depth of 676 feet. 
The result of this enterprise has been 
surprising, even to the most sanguine of 
the directors of the Lake Vineyard Com¬ 
pany. 

When work on the second casing was 
started, a contract was made for a cen- 


Mr. George E. Franklin, observer in 
charge of the United States Weather 
Bureau at Los Angeles, has prepared, 
especially for this edition of The Star, 
official meteorological data for Pasadena 
for the five years, 1897 to 1901, both 
inclusive. This data will give a fair 
idea of climatic conditions here, except 
that the average annual rainfall has nota¬ 
bly increased since the period covered 
by this data. The total precipitation last 
year was 25.76 inches. The exception¬ 
ally large number of clear days will be 
noted from the following figures, show¬ 
ing the appropriateness of the title, Land 
of Sunshine, when applied to Southern 
California. It will be noted also that 
the temperature is mild and not given 
to extremes, winter or summer. Observer 
PTanklin’s figures follow: 
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trifugal pump, to be driven by a Corliss 
engine, guaranteed to pump 1800 to 2000 
gallons per minute, and it is very grat¬ 
ifying to know that the contract was ex¬ 
ceeded, but the quantity of water avail¬ 
able is not yet known. 

No better commentary on the splendid 
way the water companies have been man¬ 
aged can be found than the simple state¬ 
ment that one of the best hydraulic en¬ 
gineers in Southern California stated, 
after careful investigation several years 
ago, that the companies were producing 
all the water possible from this water 
shed, while now nearly double that quan¬ 
tity is daily produced. 


Pasadena lacks not for the aesthetic 
in social life. There are seventeen clubs 
in the city. 



dflne ♦, ♦ 
BMllow 
Covers 


At Pasadena the air is laden with the 
fragrance of flowers which bloom in the 
open air every month in the year. 

The population of Pasadena has in¬ 
creased one hundred and forty-three per 
cent in five years. 

Pasadena’s elevation above sea level 
varies from eight hundred to twelve 
hundred feet. 

Pasadena has a lower death rate, in 
proportion to population, than any city 
in the country. 

There are thirty-two churches in 
Pasadena. It is a veritable city of 
churches. 


We manufacture the finest line 
of Pillow Covers and Appliqued 
Mats in Southern California. 
These goods are decorated in the 
store by my own artists. For $'4.85 
we will send, postpaid, by regis¬ 
tered mail, to any part of the U. S., 
one of our $2.50 Pillow Covers, 
with design of San Gabriel Mis¬ 
sion, Santa Barbara Mission, 
Ramona’s Home, or San Diego 
Mission. We also carry many 
other designs in stock. 


Tuttle’s Curio Store 

4 W. COLORADO STREET 
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FOUR HANDSOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Reforestation in California 


Clothing Denuded Mountains^ The Splendid Work 
of the U* S* Government to Save Our Forests 

By L. C. MILLER, Washinfft 07 i, D. C., Actitiir Chief 
U, S, Forestry Bureau 


Reforestation in California is con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the Southern 
California mountains, only a slight 
amount of planting having been done in 
the northern part, and that on private 
land, in an experimental way. The state 
has not attempted any planting, and 
hence all operations are carried on by 
the Federal government under the direct 
supervision of the United States Forest 
Service. There seems to be no reason 
vhy such work should not be carried 
on by the state as soon as the state for¬ 
est service is thoroughly organized and 
adequate legislative appropriation is pro¬ 
vided. 

There are two government forestry 
stations in the southern part of the state. 
One is located on the souLi slope of the 
San Gabriel mountains, nine miles north¬ 
east of Pasadena, and is known as the 
Henninger’s Flat nursery, and the other 
is in the Santa Ynez mountains, fifteen 


miles northwest of Santa Barbara, and 
is known as the San Marcos nursery. 
The former station was established in 
the fall of 1903, and'the latter during 
the spring of 1905. 

The success of the San Marcos nur¬ 
sery is reasonably assured, and that oi 
the Henninger’s Flat is not questioned 
The operation of growing seedlings has 
exceeded the expectations of many, and 
no doubt the few local skeptics have 
changed their minds as to the feasibility 
of this project. The government has a 
number of other nurseries, but at none 
is the rate of seedling production so 
rapid. A seedling grown in the South¬ 
ern California nurseries for two years 
is larger than seedlings grown in a 
number of other nurseries for three or 
four years. 

The Henninger’s Flat nursery has a 
capacity of 300,000 seedlings, and dur¬ 
ing the summer 140,650 one-year-old 
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STAPLE AND 
FANCY GROCERIES. 


194 E. Colorado 


Spangler & Dodge, 


Seely Fruit Company, 91 East Colorado 


Garbens Fancy Bakery and Cafe, 157-9 E, Colorado 


Mrs. H. A. Franks, Millinery, 32 South Fair Oaks 


INTERIORS OF PASADENA STORES 


seedlings have been transplanted in open 
beds, and there are about 87,000 trans¬ 
plants which are large enough to be 
planted in the mountains this winter. 
There are at least 150,000 seedlings in 
the lath house which will be permitted 
to remain until spring, when they will 
be transplanted into open beds. In all 
there are 23 different species represented, 
of which knobcone pine. Coulter pine, 
yellow pine, incense cedar, and bigcone 
spruce form the greater amount. 

The San Marcos nursery has a ca¬ 
pacity of 300,000 seedlings, and at this 
time contains about 250,000, all in ex¬ 
cellent condition. These will be left in 
the nursery beds until the coming spring, 
when they will be transplanted to the 
open and the beds re-sown. 

The excellent rainy season of last year 
made it possible to do extensive plant¬ 
ing in the San Gabriel mountains, and 
an effort was made to test every condi¬ 
tion of soil, exposure and aspect, and 
the results of the planting are very en¬ 
couraging. In all, 31,000 seedlings were 
planted. These were placed at intervals 
of 500 feet from 2,000 to 6,000 feet al¬ 
titude. Investigation in October showed 


some interesting facts concerning this 
planting: (i) Some trees were badly 
eaten by rabbits, and others were not 
touched, suggesting a possible change in 
selection of species; (2) on greasewood 
slopes and buckthorn areas rabbits killed 
more trees than drought; (3) the per¬ 
centage of living trees is greater in the 
more open places on south and other 
exposed slopes, proving that it will be 
possible to reforest slopes upon which 
planting was formerly considered impos¬ 
sible; and (4) the trees of all species 
that are now alive are in excellent con¬ 
dition, some on hot south slopes having 
made a growth of one foot during the 
summer. 

All these facts have stimulated an in¬ 
terest in forest planting to such a degree 
that private land owners are asking as¬ 
sistance from the Forest Service in plant¬ 
ing up their water sheds. A definite 
plan is being prepared for the’ Arrow¬ 
head Hot Springs Company, of San Ber¬ 
nardino, and before the winter is over 
a plan will be prepared for the San An¬ 
tonio Water Company, of Upland. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has re¬ 
cently made provision for furnishing 


seedlings free to any land owner within 
the confines of forest reserves who will 
plant such trees on water sheds.in the 
reserves. To show that the provision’ 
has had its desired effect, it will be in¬ 
teresting to know that the Mt. Wilson 
Toll Road Company of Pasadena secured 
a large number of seedlings in this man¬ 
ner and will plant them on their pri¬ 
vate land on the summit of Mt. Wilson. 
When this fact concerning the free dis¬ 
tribution of seedlings becomes more 
widely known there will be many re¬ 
quests from land owners within forest 
reserves. 

There is no place in the United States 
where planting operations are more ex¬ 
pensive than in Southern C^Jifornia, and 
therefore the rapidity with which this 
reforestation work can be done there 
is not as great as elsewhere. There is 
no region in the country where the need 
is greater; there is no region where the 
people are more interested in reforesta¬ 
tion problems; and there is no region 
where the financial support for this class 
of work has been more liberal. It will 
be a number of years before the gov¬ 
ernment will be in a position to provide 


sufficient funds for carrying on the work 
of fire protection and reforestation as 
extensively as the region deserves. The 
only way for this to be brought about 
is for the important cities which depend 
upon mountain streams for their water 
supply to enter into an agreement where¬ 
by funds raised by such cities can be 
applied in co-operation with the govern¬ 
ment in carrying on reforestation and 
fire protection work. It is considered 
just as essential for municipalities to pro¬ 
vide for indirect improvements in the 
form of increasing the efficiency of their 
water supply by planting on their water 
sheds, as it is to provide for their in¬ 
ternal improvements by planting trees 
along the streets and in parks. The 
prosperity of the majority rf California 
cities depends upon both. 


Pasadena has two national and five 
state banking insjtitutions. 

Ice is manufactured in abundance 
from distilled water. 

Fraternal organizations and secret so¬ 
cieties are especially strong in Pasadena. 
There are fifty-seven such organizations 
represented. 
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The Palace Drug Store, 354 East Colorado 


Mueths Caterer and Confectioner 206. East Colorado 


Taylor's Fancy and Staple Groceries 209 East Colorado 


Phelps Sc Freshwater, Wall Paper and Paints, 35 W.Colorado 
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The Half NeverTold 

By Charles Sedgwich Aiken 
Editor Sunset Magraziue 


Editor Star:—Here’s greeting to the 
roses and the sunshine and the soft air 
and all other goods things of sea and 
salt and atmosphere that help to make 
Pasadena all that it is and all that it 
hopes to be. Californians are too apt 
to forget the easy fun they have in liv¬ 
ing in California, and the more they can 
beat the tom-toms and the more they can 
throw roses at each other on New Year’s 
Day, or have pitched battle with oranges 
instead of snowballs, and judiciously ad¬ 
vertise the fact, the greater philanthro¬ 
pists they become; for, if it’s not philan¬ 
thropy to tell a man where he can 
spend his days in comfort, I do not know 
the art of being good to other folks. 

Californians from south and north 
simply need tell the truth concerning 
their surroundings in order to make res¬ 
idents of other states envious. They can 
do this by letter writing, by correspond¬ 
ence with papers in their former homes, 
or in papers published in homes of their 
friends, or by subserfbing for their home 
papers for their eastern friends, or by 
sending California magazines to their 
friends in the outer world. The papers 



of California are good enough to send 
anywhere, and modesty forbids me from 
saying very much about the magazines; 
they all tell a story, and tell it truth¬ 
fully and well, and the same people who 
are prepared to boost the rose carnivals, 
who will spend three days in tying roses, 
carnations and calla lilies on dog-carts 
and tally-hos, ought to be prepared to 
give their support to all publications 
that are carrying out, in their way, the 
same work of enthusiastic development. 

The way sections of California have 
been growing lately is enough to make a 
new simile for Jack and the Bean-stalk, 
and no one can begin to comprehend the 
growth that is in store for the entire 
state. I am satisfied, too, that a large 
proportion of the people who are com¬ 
ing this way to make their homes will 
be, as they have been in the past, peo¬ 
ple of culture who value out-of-door life, 
and it is this class of people who are 
more to be desired in the development 
of a region from the brain creative 
standpoint. It is a common saying in 
New York literary centers that the art¬ 
ists and writers that go from California 
always make good, and their ability to 
make good is, in my judgment, the re¬ 
sult of their California surroundings,— 
their ability to live out of doors three 
hundred and sixty-four and one-half 
days in every year; their ability to see 
Nature close at hand, to watch and to 


worship the big things of earth—the things that are best in art, in letters, in 
mountains, the trees and the sea; the drama, in music—those mind-shaping 
ability to discern, to keep away from lessons that make life worth living, 
things petty, and to enjoy most the Charles Sedgwick Aiken. 


*‘THE PHIEADEEPHIA,” select boarding house, ELIZABETH P. EVANS, 

521 N. FAIR OAKS 
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May Sutton, Famed Champion 

CHARMING TENNIS PLAYER TALKS 

By RITA BELL JAMES 



MISS MAY SUrTt»N 


Last summer there were two young 
American girls who had a great deal of 
newspaper attention; no more than their 
share, to be sure, for both deserved all 
the complimentary things that were said. 
One young woman was Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, whose California and Oriental 
tour attracted the world’s notice, and 
the other was Miss May Sutton of Pasa¬ 
dena, who went to England and won the 
woman’s tennis championship of the 
world, to the amazement of Britain and 
the admiration of America. English 
girls, as every one knows, “go in for 
athletics,” and Englishmen are perhaps 
a little inclined to think American wo¬ 
men incapable of serious out-door sport, 
but at any rate the young Californian’s 
wonderful play was a revelation to all 
beholders. English newspapers had ed¬ 
itorials about Miss Sutton; American 
papers copied the English ones and add¬ 
ed quantities more. Then by and by she 
came home, to be feted, praised and 
petted enough to spoil sixteen girls com¬ 
pletely. Miss Sutton was not in the 
least spoiled, however, and one of her 
friends here, who admires her greatly 
for being so unaffected and so unassum¬ 
ing, said recently: 

“Why, last summer when she came 
home from Ei:igland, we all lost our 
heads about her success; all of us ex¬ 
cept May.” 

Miss Sutton looks very much like 
the portraits that have been published, 
and when I went out Lake avenue toward 
her home and saw a young girl with a 
light, swinging step coming down a 
lane, I knew at once that it was she, 
though I had not met her before. We 
walked down-town together, for Miss 
Sutton scorns street cars, and on the 


way she talked about her English visit, 
of her experiences in various tourna¬ 
ments, of her liking for Pasadena and 
Los Angeles, of the beautiful silver tea 
service given her by the people of Pasa¬ 
dena—but on the subject of her prowess 
as a tennis player, which I wanted very 
much to hear all about, it was impossi¬ 
ble to draw her out. 

It is a good many months now since 
the tournament for the championship, 
but Miss Sutton is evidently very regret¬ 
ful still that she had to “cut out” society 
at Wimbledon in order to keep in train¬ 
ing for the tennis courts. 

“It was awfully hard to go to bed at 
lo o’clock every night when everyone 
around was up having a jolly time, but 
I had to do it, or I could not have played 
well next day. It’s different in a tour¬ 
nament that only lasts a few days, but 
at Wimbledon the blessed 'thing lasted 
three weeks, and it really was a strain. 
I found I weighed just the same when 
it was over as before, though. 

“Everyone there was nice to me, of 
course, but they couldn’t be expected to 
be very enthusiastic about having an 
American beat all the English girls who 
were playing, so with the exception of 
the few Americans there, I hadn’t any¬ 
one to root for me. It’s a great deal 
easier to win when you have someone to 
root for you, you know.” 

There’s a good deal of philosophy in 
that observation of Miss Sutton’s, but 
she did not seem to realize that she 
had coined a proverb, and went on: 

“English girls and the girls in the 
eastern states really are more athletic 
than the Southern Californians—I don’t 
know why it should be so, but it is. 
Here we have a magnificent climate, giv¬ 
ing every inducement to outdoor exer¬ 
cise the year round, and I think if the 
girls all could only realize the fun in 
getting out to play a good game of golf 
or tennis, and how much good a long 
tramp does one, they wouldn’t stay in 
the house much. I am no good at 
horseback riding, but I love to walk, and 
I have always liked basket ball.” 

“Glowing health” is a poor, old, over¬ 
worked descriptive term, but it exactly 
fits in Miss Sutton’s case. There is a 
healthy tan on her cheeks, her curly hair 
is well sunburned, and her blue eyes are 
clear and keen—she told me that all 
good tennis players have gray-blue eyes. 
It may be, as Miss Sutton says, that the 
blue eye has quicker vision than the 
brown to measure the speed of a flying 
ball; anywa-'’- I can think of a number 
of blue-eved experts, also of a certain 
pretty brown-eyed player who goes val¬ 
iantly into all the tournaments and usual¬ 
ly makes a most inglorious score. 

“Ever so many girls when they have 
a headache simply mope around in the 
house,” said Miss Sutton, “instead of 
getting outside, and I always tell them 
to go and take a good, long walk if 
they want to get over it. But they will 
work for hours over hand sewing, spoil¬ 
ing their eyes and naturally getting head¬ 
aches. I would a great deal rather be 
perfectly well than to devote myself to 
pretty clothes.” 

“Do you ever have a headache?” 

“No, I never have a headache,” an¬ 
swered Miss Sutton, smiling, as if the 
idea was ridiculous. “My mother has 
always made me take a great deal of 
exercise, and of course I have wanted 
to do it, anyway. Tomorrow I’m go¬ 
ing to play tennis at the Los Angeles 
Country Club, and I’ll see any number 
of girls just sitting and looking on, 
drinking their afternoon coffee and not 
knowing how much of a good time they 
are missing.” 
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I. N. TODD, A^ent at Colorado Street Station, Pasadena, 
will tell you all about it 
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Superb Climate, the World's Envy 


Americans Leading Climatological Expert 
Shows Why Southern California is 
a Surpassingly Genial Clime 

By PROF. ALFRED J. HENR1\ or the 
U. S. Weather Bureau., Washington,, D. C. 


The climate of a place is largely de¬ 
termined by the^ following considera¬ 
tions: (i) its latitude or distance from 

the equator, since, roughly speaking, the 
intensity of the sun’s rays diminish from 
the equator toward the poles; (2) its 
elevation above the level of the sea, 
since temperature decreases as the alti¬ 
tude increases; and (3) its-distance from 
the geographic center of moving cyclonic 
storms, since the constancy of the weath¬ 
er from day to day increases with dis¬ 
tance from the paths of such storms. 
Cyclonic storms are attended by high 
shifting winds, sharp changes in temper¬ 
ature, and the precipitation of rain or 
snow, according to the season; hence it 
is that points lying at some distance from 
their sphere of influence enjoy a type 
of weather that changes but little from 
day to day as compared with regions 
nearer the main cyclonic paths. 

Another factor which exerts a greater 
or less important control upon the cli¬ 
mate of a place is the proximity of large 
bodies of water-and mountain ranges. A 
land surface responds more readily to 
the sun’s rays than does a water surface, 
and also loses heat by radiation much 
more readily. The effect of this is to 
make the air temperature over water 
more equable than over land, so that 
differences in climate are brought about 
whenever a parallel of latitude runs 
partly over land and partly over water. 
Mountain ranges tend to increase' the 
rainfall on the slopes exposed to the 
vapor-laden winds, and to withhold it 
from the leeward slopes. A second im¬ 
portant function of massive mountain 
ranges is to serve as a natural barrier 
or boundary between the cold air, which 
may collect on one side, and the undis¬ 
turbed warmer air on the other side, so 
that marked climatic differences may ex¬ 
ist on opposite sides of a mountain chain. 

The term “Southern California,” as 
used in this paper^ refers to that portion 
of the state which lies to the south of 
Tehachapi Pass, including the counties 
of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, 
Orange, Riverside, San Diego, and the 
greater portion of San Bernardino, a 
total area of 45,000 square miles. This 
area, as large as the state of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, lies mainly between the parallels of 
32 and 35 degrees north latitude, a po¬ 
sition which corresponds to that of the 
Carolinas on the Atlantic coast, Morocco 
and Algeria in Northern Africa, and 
Southern Japan, off the Asiatic coast. 

From Point Conception, in Santa Bar¬ 
bara county, the coast line trends almost 
due east to Santa Monica, in Los An¬ 
geles county, thence south-southeast to 
the Mexican border. Back of the .coast 
line some 50 or 60 miles a more or less 
discontinuous mountain chain divides 
Southern California into two distinct cli¬ 
matic zones. The eastern, and much 
the larger zone, includes the Colorado 
and the greater part of the Mojave des¬ 
erts, and is possessed of a distinctly 
arid climate. The western zone includes 
the coastal plains and yalleys on the 


western and southern slopes of the 
Coast Range of mountains. The latter 
are locally known as the Santa Ynez 
mountains, in Santa Barbara county, 
where the general direction is east-west 
parallel with the coast; the San Gabriel 
mountains and San Bernardino ranges 
in Los Angeles, San Bernardino and 
Riverside counties, and the San Jacinto 
range in Riverside and San Diego coun¬ 
ties. The general trend of the San Ga¬ 
briel and San Bernardino ranges is 
northwest-southeast. In the northwest¬ 
ern portion of Riverside county, San 
Gorgonio pass, through which the South¬ 
ern Pacific railway emerges from the 
Colorado desert, separates the San Ber¬ 
nardino mountains from the San Jacinto 
range. The latter trends in a north- 
south direction and completes the divid¬ 
ing line in San Diego and Riverside 
counties between the two climatic zones 
above mentioned. 

The coastal strip is not of uniform 
surface and slope; numerous lateral 
ranges and spurs extend at right angles 
from the Coast Range sometimes almost 
to the ocean shore, and between these 
lateral ranges are many valleys, varying 
in altitude from sea level up to 1,500 
feet at the foot of the mountains. In 
such valleys will be found the larger 
cities and towns, such as Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Colton, Riverside, Redlands, 
San Bernardino, etc., while fronting di¬ 
rectly on the ocean, with the mountains 
in the far background, are the cities of 
Santa Barbara on the north, and San 
Diego on the south. 

In the environment of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia lies the secret of its climate. Its 
equable temperature is due to the con¬ 
trol exercised by the boundless expanse 
of water on the west, and the protection 
afforded by the mountain ranges on the 
east and north. Its light rainfall and 
clear skies are due in the main to its 
geographic position, viz., far to the 
southward of the moving areas of cloud 
and rain which generally pass eastward 
between the 45th and 50th degree paral¬ 
lels of north latitude. 

PRECIPITATION. 

In common with the other Pacific 
coast states, California has a wet and a 
dry season. In Southern California the 
rainy season begins in November and 
ends with April. The remainder of the 
year is practically rainless, exceot on 
the mountain summits and higher eleva¬ 
tions. The rainfall of Southern Califor¬ 
nia is light compared with that of the 
northern portion of the state, the total 
annual amount ranging from nine inches 
at San Diego to sjxteen inches at Santa 
Barbara. On the mountain summits and 
slopes the average varies from twenty to 
forty inches, but generally west of the 
Coast Range it is not far from fifteen 
inches; thus at Riverside it is ten inches, 
at Redlands fourteen, at San Bernardino 
and Los Angeles fifteen inches, and at 
Pasadena about eighteen inches. The 
number of rainy days in general does 
not much exceed forty in a year. In 


droughty years the number is very much 
diminished. The amount of rain that 
falls in a single year varies widely, thus 
at Los Angeles the greatest fall in any 
single year was forty inches (1884), with 
seventy-one rainy days, while the least 
was five inches (1898), distributed 
among 25 rainy days. 

Snow does not fall along the coast 
nor in the interior below the 8oo-foot 
contour line. At very rare intervals 
light snow falls between the 800 and 
1500-foot levels, but it is not unusual for 
heavy snow to fall on the mountain 
ranges between the 2500' and 5500-foot 
levels. On the mountain slopes facing 
the Colorado and Mojave deserts the 
snow line is thought to be somewhat 
lower than on the Pacific slopes. 
TEMPERATURE. 

The abruptness of the change from 
semi-tropical to Alpine conditions in the 
winter season as one ascends the mount¬ 
ains is said to be remarkable. The jour¬ 
ney from sea level to the mountain sum¬ 
mits in Los Angeles county may be made 
in a few hours. At sea level, and for 
• some distance inland, the luxuriant veg¬ 
etation, the profusion of flowers and 
the groves of orange trees in fruit and 
blossom suggest eternal spring. As one 
ascends the mountain sides, the balmy air 
and the perfume of the flowers soon 
vanish, and truly boreal conditions meet 
the eye. The experience thus gained 
forcibly impresses on the mind the fact 
that great contrasts in climate are pos¬ 
sible within a short distance whenever 
one point lies at a considerable altitude 
above the other. 

The mean winter temperatitre along 
the coast from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego, including the interior valleys be¬ 
low about 500 feet in altitude, is about 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. With increase 
in altitude and distance from the coast 
the winter means are slightly lower, 
thus at Riverside, San Bernardino and 
Redlands the winter mean is 52 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In general the winter means 
for the more densely populated centers, 
all of which are at comparatively low 
levels, range from 50 to 55 degress. At 
the higher levels where small settle¬ 
ments have been made, as at Campo, 
San Diego county, on the western slope 
of the San Jacinto mounrams, elevation 
2527 feet, the winter mean is 43 degrees. 
Higher up 011 the southern slope of the 
San Bernardino range, latitude north 
34 degrees, west longitude 117 degrees, 
elevation about 4000 feet, the mean win¬ 
ter temperature sinks to di degrees, with 
a mean for the month of January of 39 
degrees, and an absolute minimum of 
12 degrees above zero. 

Comparing the temperatures of the 
coastal strip with those of corresponding 
latitudes in the lower Mississippi valley 
and along the Atlantic coast, it is found 
that the latter are from 5 to 10 degrees 
lower in winter and 10 to 15 degrees 
higher in summer. (See table of com¬ 
parative seasonal temperatures.) Since 
it is well known that radical differences 


in temperature exist between points on 
the Pacific coast and places in the same 
latitude on the Atlantic coast, the sub¬ 
ject will not be farther discussed, except 
to briefly summarize the points of dis¬ 
similarity between temperature condi¬ 
tions on the two coasts. The tempera¬ 
ture of Southern California is charac¬ 
terized by greater equability, that is to 
say, the changes from day to day are 
generally small; sudden and decided 
changes are the exception rather than 
the rule. Equability also implies small 
range from one’ season to another. It 
will be seen by consulting the table of 
comparative mean temperatures that the 
range in mean temperature from winter 
to summer at Santa Barbara is but ii 
degrees, at Los Angeles 15 degrees, at 
Redlands 22 degrees, a gradual increase 
from the ocean towards the interior. 
Ihe range in the lower Mississippi val¬ 
ley is 31 degrees, and on the South At¬ 
lantic coast 29 degrees. 

Another marked point of dissimilarity 
is the cool nights of Southern Califor¬ 
nia. The day temperatures, on the aver¬ 
age, are not materially different from 
those experienced in corresponding lat¬ 
itudes east of the Rocky mountains, al¬ 
though at times a desert wind will cause 
extremely high temperatures—no to 112 
degrees. In the districts farthest re¬ 
moved from the coast, such as Redlands, 
San Bernardino and Riverside, the day 
temperatures in summer average above 
90 degrees, and it is not unusual to ex¬ 
perience a period of four or five days 
with maximum temperatures* ranging 
from 104 to 108 degrees. At the same 
time the night temperatures sink to about 
55 degrees, thus giving a daily range for 
short periods of over 50 degrees. 

Nearer the coast the day temperatures 
are not so high, thus’ at Los Angeles 
the maximum temperature exceeds 90 
degrees on the average but 17 times in 
a year. At San Diego a temperature 
above 90 degrees has been recorded but 
19 times in thirty years. The daily range 
of temperature—that is, the difference 
between the highest temperature of day¬ 
time and the lowest temperature of night 
time, is least at San Diego, where it 
ranges from ii degrees in summer to 
16 and 17 degrees in winter. On the 
coast at Santa Barbara it ranges between 
16 degrees in summer and 19 to 20 de¬ 
grees in winter. At Los Angeles it 
amounts to about 20 degrees in winter 
and 25 degrees in summer, and it be¬ 
comes greater toward the desert regions 
of Southeastern California. At San Ber¬ 
nardino the average-daily range in win¬ 
ter is about 32 degrees, in summer about 
42 degrees, with individual cases of 50 
degrees and over, as has been previously 
stated. The very great range between 
the day and ^the iiight temperatures 
noted above is also a marked charac¬ 
teristic of elevated stations. Perhaps 
the most remarkable daily range in tem¬ 
perature to be found in the United 
States occurs on the western slope of 
the San Jacinto mountains at the small 
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town of Campo, San Diego county, 
California, about half a mile above the 
Pacific and distant therefrom about 40 
miles. Here the temperature in July 
has been known to sink from an after¬ 
noon maximum of 83 degrees to 30 de¬ 
grees by the next morning. 

It should be remembered that the high 
temperatures of the interior are attended 
by very great dryness and that little bod¬ 
ily discomfort is produced by them, also 
that the nights are cool, even with day 
temperatures above 100 degrees. In the 
central valleys and Atlantic coast dis¬ 
tricts relatively high night temperatures 
in summer are the rule. (See table of 
mean maximum and mean minimum tem¬ 
peratures.) 

WINDS. 

The wind system of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia west of the Coast Range is, on 
the whole, comparatively simple, viz: 
from the mountains toward the sea at 
night and from the sea to the land by 
day. In winter there is less regularity, 
owing to the presence of weak cyclonic 
disturbances that occasionally drift in¬ 
land from the Pacific. The distribution 
of atmospheric pressure over the Great 
Basin to the northeastward is occasion¬ 
ally ^uch as to cause high northerly 
winds over the interior. In summer 
these winds are hot and very dry; usu¬ 
ally they are confined to limited locali¬ 
ties, and their frequency and intensity 
are greatest near the mountain passes 
whence they issue. They are said to 
be highly electrified and to leave the 
air pure and invigorating. The high¬ 
est velocity of the wind recorded at Los 
Angeles in 24 years was 48 miles from 


the northeast. A maximum velocity of 
40 miles per hour and over at that sta¬ 
tion has been recorded but five times 
in the last 27 years. 

FOG. 

Morning fogs are prevalent in South¬ 
ern California west of the divide. 
Whether they roll inland from the Pa¬ 
cific or form over the interior valleys, 
they generally disappear in the fore¬ 
noon under the influence of the morning 
sun. In passing from the sea into the 
interior the increased elevation of the 
land surface and the vertical air cur^ 
rents set up by the sun’s rays have the 
effect of breaking up the fog into cumu¬ 
lus clouds which drift eastward until 
finally their moisture is evaporated over 
the western fringe of the desert. The 
altitude reached by the morning fogs 
has not yet been clearly determined. A 
careful observer situated on a shelf of 
the San Bernardino range about 4000 
feet above sea level has frequently ob¬ 
served fog in the valleys that debouch 
into San Gorgonia pass. The latter 
has an altitude of 2500 to 2700 feet at 
the point of observation, and the val¬ 
leys wherein the fog was observed are 
somewhat higher. The number of fog¬ 
gy days on the extreme south coast, as 
at San Diego, is 20 a year, and they oc¬ 
cur most frequently in October and No¬ 
vember. Foggy days rarely occur in 
summer. At Los Angeles the number 
of foggy days on the average during 
the year is 32, the maximum number 
occurring in July and August. The 
winter months are comparatively free 
from fog. The formation of fog along 
the Pacific coast is generally explained 
as the result of the chilling of the warm 
surface air over the Pacific by the cold 
shore currents. This explanation is 
hardly applicable to the cases where fog 


ABSOLUTE EXTREMES OE TEMPERATURE 


(Degrees Fahrenheit) 


STATIONS 

January 

April 

July 

October 

Year 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

0 

Max. 

0 

Min. 

M ax. 

Min. 

0 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

85 

28 

95 

36 

107 

49 

% 

42 

107 

28 

San Diego, Cal. 

81 

32 

93 

39 

88 

54 

93 

44 

101 

32 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

87 

30 

99 

38 

109 

49 

102 

40 ! 

109 

28 

San Bernardino, Cal. 

83 

23 

102 

30 

107 

47 

100 

33 

110 

23 

Redlands, Cal. 

85 

26 

100 

36 

113 

50 

<99 

39 

113 

25 

Campo, Cal. 

79 

0 

94 

20 

102 

30 

93 

22 1 

103 

0 

San Gorgonia, Pass, Cal. (near).. 

73 

16 

87 

26 

99 

46 

88 

24 

9<) 

12 

Little Rock, A rk. 

78 

— 5 

«)4 

28 

106 

60 

93 

32 

106 

-12 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

82 

3 

92 

31 

i 100 

62 

94 

34 

101 

— 1 

Wilmington, N. C. 

80 

9 

90 

28 

1 103 

58 

: 92 

32 

103 

5 

Savannah (ia. 

80 

12 

90 

33 

105 

63 

92 

37 

105 

8 

Palermo, Sicily. 

75 

36 

87 

42 

105 

61 

95 

51 

105 

32 

Cairo, Egypt. 

80 

31 

109 

42 

' 112 

63 

108 

54 

113 

31 
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forms in the early morning in the val¬ 
leys 70 miles distant from the coast. It 
would seem that in such the formation 
of fog is in some way ^connected with 
the intense nocturnal cooling that takes 
place some distance back from the coast. 
FROST. 

Frost rarely occurs along the extreme 
southern coast of California. In the in¬ 
terior citrus and deciduous fruits occa¬ 
sionally suffer damage by frost. There 
are, of course, many sheltered positions 
in which the liability to injury by frost 
is less than in exposed places, never¬ 
theless should a clear, still night follow 
a day or two of cold north winds, the 
probability of frost, especially in the 
lowlands, is very great. In recent years 
special attention has been paid to means 
for protecting orchards from frost. 

Further particulars in regard to the 
climate of Southern California are af¬ 
forded by the tables which follow. For 
comparison, a few statistics for places 
in the same latitude in different parts of 
the globe have been added. 


Mean Relative Humidity 

(In Percentages) 


STATIONS 


San Diego. 

Los Angeles.... 
San Bernardino 


Little Rock, Ark... 
Vicksburg, Miss... 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Palermo, Sicily. 
Cairo, Egypt... 


1 'tR 


; 

'tR 



^ ' 

V.. 



a; 


a> 

B 

B 


c 

"C 

B 




a 

cn 

s 

c/3 

:3 

<3 


74 

78 

80 

78 

78 

66 

74 

75 

70 

71 

67 

68 

60 

62 

64 

74 

69 

74 

72 

72 

72 

70 

78 

72 

73 

78 

78 

82 

80 

80 

77 

76 

82 

81 

78 

70 

65 

65 

67 

67 

67 

53 

53 

67 

' 60 


Mean Maximum and Mean Minimum Tempera¬ 
tures. January and July 

(Degrees Fahrenheit) 



January 

July 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

STATIONS 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

0 

Santa Barbara. 

62 

43 

73 

57 

Los Angeles. 

64 

44 

83 

59 

San Diego. . ... 

62 

46 

73 

62 

Campo. 

56 

30 

91 

45 

Little Rock, Ark. 

49 

34 

90 

72 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

56 

40 

91 

73 

Wilmington, N. C. 

56 

38 

87 

72 

Savannah, Ga...-. 

60 

43 

90 

74 

Palermo, Sicily. 

57 

48 

83 

72 

Tangier, Morocco.... 

64 

45 

84 

69 


Seasonal and Annual Mean Temperatures 

(Degrees Fahrenheit) 


STATION 


Santa Barbara, Cal.... 

San Diego, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Riverside, Cal. 

San Bernardino, Cal..., 

Redlands, Cal. 

Campo, Cal. 

San Gorgonio Pass, Cal. 
(near) 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

Wilmington, N. C.. 

Savannah, Ga. 


Palermo, Sicily... 
Messina, Sicily... 
Tangier, Morocco 
Cairo, Egypt. 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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fa 

V.I 

(U 

c 

bo 

s 

B 

B 

B 

3 

0 

u 

a 


a 

c/3 

3 

(/3 

3 


20 

54 

57 

65 

63 

60 

93 

55 

59 68 

63 

61 

330 

55 

60 70 

65 

62 

850 

52 

60 74 

65 

63 

1048 

52 

59 

73 

64 

62 

1352 

52 

6(» 

76 

65 

64 

2527 

43 

51 

67 

56 

54 

4000? 

41 

50 

65 

55 

53 

302 

43 

62 

79 

62 

62 

229 

50 

66 

81 66 

65 

37 

48 

62 

79 64 

63 

40 

52 

66 

81 67 

66 

237 

53 

60 

75 

67 

64 

176 

54 

62 

78 69 

66 

200 

56 

61 

74 66 

61 

108 

56 

71 

84 73 

74 



CABIN IN “ CARMELITA ” IN WHICH IT IS SAID HELEN HUNT JACKSON 
SAT WHILE WRITING A PART OF “ RAMONA ” 
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frees and Flowers of Pasadena 

Unrivaled in Their Beauty* By Noted Author¬ 
ity on Landscape Gardening and Horticulture 

By ERNEST BRAUNTON, Los An£eles 



In a land noted for the great num¬ 
ber and unrivaled beauty of its native 
trees and flowers, the Pasadena section 
is without a peer, for within the radius 
of a few miles from the business cen¬ 
ter may be found the pines and cedars 
of the mountain tops and the grasses 
and sedges of the swamps. The writer 
has, in the space of a few hours, col¬ 
lected botanical material from the white 
cedar (Libocedrus), Douglas spruce 
(Pseudotsuga) and pines (Pinus spe¬ 
cies) of the mountain tops, and sedges 
(Carex), umbrella grass (cyperus) and 
bulrushes (Scirpus) from the stream 
banks in the Arroyo Seco. 

Among our wild flowers the native 
or “California” poppy (Eschscholtzia) is 
by far the better known, and nowhere 
does it grow in such luxuriance or 
abundance as on the uplands or mesa 
between Pasadena and the foothills. 
Nor is the “Cup of Gold” (from the 
Spanish name—Copa de Oro) alone in 
its family, for we have several gorgeous 
members of the poppy family growing 
alongside, like the Cream Cups (Platy 
stemon), and in the near-by canons, 
where the giant Tree Poppy (Dendro- 
mecon) is found amidst a bevy of beau¬ 
tiful flowering shrubs. 

Aside from the cone-bearing treeis 
mentioned, we may find on our way 
clown the canons the Golden-leaf Oak 
(Quercus chrysolepis), the Mountain 
Laurel or Bay (Umbellularia), the Big¬ 
leaved Maple (Acer), the Alder (Al- 
nus), Poplar or Cottonwood (Populus), 
Sycamore (Platanus), Willows (Salix), 
Walnut (Juglans), and lower on the 
plains Engelmann’s and the Valley Oak 
(Q. Engelmanni and Q. Agrifolia). The 
first mentioned of these two oaks is a 
very rare species, found only in the 
vicinity of Pasadena, and in very lim¬ 
ited numbers. 

Our canons and foothills abound in a 
goodly array of shrubs of well-estab¬ 
lished horticultural value, and they are 
yearly finding greater appreciation 
among our home gardens. During the 
holiday season no pampered exotic of 
the hothouse or garden is so radiantly 
lovely as our Christmas Berry or Cali¬ 
fornia Holly (Heteromeles), hanging 
as it does, weighted down with thou¬ 
sands of brilliant scarlet berries. A lit¬ 
tle later the hills will be covered with 
the white and sky blue of a native lilac 
(so called) (Ceanothus), and the whites, 
pinks, and yellow of the ten or more 
species of wild cilrrants (Ribes). Added 
to these there may be found close at 
hand a fine list of shrubs of unusual 
beauty: Elder (Sambucus), Buckthorns 
(Ahamnus), Sumachs (Rhus), Holly¬ 
leaved Cherry (Prunus), Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos), Madrona (Arbutus), 
Manzanita (Arctostaphylos), and 
Spireas, Garryas, and lastly our lovely 
wild Rose. 

Climbing over our trees and shrubs 
may be found two native species pf 
Clematis, one a lowland species and the 
other inhabiting the foothills, and in 


season presenting a perfect mass of 
cream-colored blossoms. In the writer’s 
estimation this latter species (Clematis 
lasiantha) is unsurpassed for beauty in 
the whole Clematis family. The Wild 
Cucumber or Chilocothe (Micrampebis) 
is a most interesting vine, and we have 
a number of very showy wild peas 
climbing over the lower shrubs, both of 
the true pea (Lathyrus) and of the 
vetch type (Vida). 


Of the smaller flowering plants a 
mention can be made only of a few of 
the more attractive. We have several 
showy species of true Asters, Babv 
Blue-Eyes (Nemophila), Buttercups 
(Ranunculus), and a Chocolate Lily 
(Fritillaria) most unique among flow¬ 
ers in that the color is a rich chocolate 
brown. Several of our Everlasting 
Flowers (Gnaphalium) are each year 
gathered for use in floral decoration, 


and at times the plains are yellow with 
Evening Primroses (Oenothera species). 
In the Erythreas we have the only rep¬ 
resentations of the gentian family in 
Southern California. Of ferns, we have 
more species than any other state, and 
few states can boast of as many as may 
be found withiti a radius of ten miles 
from Pasadena. Even the Golden Rod, 
so common in the east, is not without 
a home in our state, for we may boast 



A GI^IMPSE OF THE RUSSIAN ART STORE AT 241 EAST COLORADO 

The illustration above shows a part of the establishment of, Goldberg- & Henkin, importers of European fine art novelties, including 
antique jewelry, Sheffield plate, Sevres, Capo de Monte, Russian, French and Dutch brasses, Russian embroidery and 
laces and exclusive styles in portables and electroliers. The firm received a gold medal—the highest 
award—for displays in these lines at the Lewis & Clark Centennial at Portland. 
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PASADENA ORANGE BI.OSSOMS 


of several species. Of Larkspurs we 
have many, not only in various shades 
of blue, but we have the unique dis¬ 
tinction of possessing a scarlet perennial 
species, much prized the world over. - Of 
Lilies true, and closely allied plants of 
the lily family, we have scores, and in 
season our lower hills and plains are 
redolent with the perfume of mints and 
sages, monkey flowers (Mimulus). Owl’s 
Clover (Orthocarpus), Painted Cups 
(Castilleia), Phacelias, Penstemons and 
Peonies. On the hills we have Rock 
Roses (Hclianthemum), Shooting Stars 


(Dodecatheon), Snapdragons (Antir¬ 
rhinum), Sunflowers both annual and 
perennial, and lower down, the comely 
'Pidy-tips with their broad golden petals 
tipped with creamy white. Of violets 
we have both blue and vellow, a wall¬ 
flower (Erysimum) unsurpassed, Span¬ 
ish Bayonets (Yuccas), told in both 
song and story, and altogether such a 
floral procession throughout the year 
that space forbids an extension of the 
list. In this county alone (Los An¬ 
geles) our native species of plants num¬ 
ber about three thousand. 
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Kertkliod Cuiner Mill and Lumber Company 
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LUMBER, LATH, LIME, PLASTER, CEMENT 
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Delivery, Courteous Treatment and Right Prices assured. ^ 


Cor. Broadway and Union St. 


PASADENA, CAL. 


RESIDENCE OF R. G. HOURXIENNE (REAL ESTATE) 439 NORTH EUCLID 
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Pasadena’s 1 

Live Board 

. of Trad 

e 

One of the Most Active and Influential 
Commercial Organizations in the State 

By JOHN B. DAME, Pasadena 


Pasadena is known as a city of fine 
homes, exceptional refinement and cul¬ 
ture, great wealth and natural beauty. 
This sentence is almost stereotyped. 

What admits of discussion in this in¬ 
stance and what is of vastly more im¬ 
portance to the inquiring mind is, Why 
is Pasadena so known ? There are 
many reasons for the fame of the 
'‘Crown of the^ Valley,” but principally 
persistent publicity, prompted particu¬ 
larly by promotive public-spirited citi¬ 
zens in most profitable ways; in other 
words, intelligent advertising. 

Every visitor to Pasadena is a walk¬ 
ing, talking advertisement, of course. Its 
great sunshine, birds, fruits, flowers and 
all-the-year-round balmy air are like¬ 
wise advertising, but the real underlying 
influence is its Board of Trade. 

In the general sense, the word is a 
misnomer. But for the promotion of 
the city’s welfare, the Pasadena Board 
of Trade has produced enough results 
to admit of its appropriating any name 
it may please. 

• Pasadena’s Board of Trade has at 


During the early part of the summer, 
within three days $^,ooo was raised for 
the erection of a great Casino and Con¬ 
vention Hall, to be used -as a place of 
amusement, instruction and entertain¬ 
ment, and including within the building 
a large theater. This work, very rapidly 
pushed, has been a little delayed 
through litigation over the desired site. 
The courts will soon render a decision 
which will enable the rapid prosecution 
of the enterprise. 

The next piece of work undertaken 
by the Board of Trade, which was done 
at the request of the city administration, 
was the negotiations for the purchase 
of the properties of the local water com¬ 
pany for the city, so as to perfect mu¬ 
nicipal ownership. No better evidence 
of the unselfish, non-political character 
of the Board of Trade than this act up¬ 
on the part of the Mayor and City 
Council, all of whom are members of 
the Board of Trade, could be cited. 

Following the proposition of the mu¬ 
nicipal ownership of water, the Board 
of Trade took up the work of lighting 
Pasadena’s streets by a new and beau¬ 
tiful system of boulevard lights. This 
work, taken up about November 15th, 
has been rapidly carried on; nearly all 


of the money—$15,000—has been raised, 
equipment ordered, and it is expected 
that by January 15th the lights will be 
installed, making Pasadena the most 
beautifully lighted city in the United 
States. 

The most fruitful piece of work done 
by the Board of Trade of Pasadena has 
been the creating of enthusiastic senti¬ 
ment in favor of Pasadena being se¬ 
lected as the site for the establishment 
of a great women’s college. The grand 
Golden State is possessed of two large 
universities of national reputation, but 
the day has arrived when an institution 
of learning for women comparing with 
the fine ones of the East is to be among 
its advancements. 

The donation of two fine sites in Pas¬ 
adena was simultaneous with the offer¬ 
ing of five other sites in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia; and after much deliberation up¬ 
on the part of the temporary board of 
trustees, it was decided that either of 
the two sites of Pasadena would be acr 
ceptable, and owing to the fact that Pas¬ 
adena was possessed of greater beauty 
and resources than any similar city of 
equal population, and also that as a re¬ 
sult of the greatest electric railway ser¬ 
vice we were at the doors of the me¬ 


present modest little offices for the dif¬ 
fusion of information and the transac¬ 
tion of its little business of courtesy and 
hospitality. It has no stock exchange 
wherein men are wont to deal in the 
commodities of the nation. The Pasa¬ 
dena Board of Trade’s only pits are 
those of fruits; her crops are crops of 
tourists. Pasadenans gambol in sun¬ 
shine,-but never gamble in the properties 
of the commonwealth, excepting the 
tourists. 

The Board was organized in 1883 
with a membership of seven. Today 
there are over 600 members. The only 
terms are nominal annual dues. The 
only qualification is good citizenship, 
and the only equipment, civic pride. The 
motto, “The Good of Pasadena.” 

Recounting past accomplishments of 
the Pasadena Board of Trade would 
make monotonous reading, but reference 
to the work of the past year is toler¬ 
able. 



RESIDENCE OF CHAS. EEWIS, 645 N. EOS ROBEES AVE. 


tropolis of Southern California, Pasa¬ 
dena was made the unanimous choice 
for this great institution to be. Great 
weight is given to the proposition by the 
personnel of the temporary Board of 
'Trustees, among whom are General 
Harrison Gray Otis, H. E. Huntington, 
General M. H. Sherman and O. T. John¬ 
son, all of Los Angeles and all of whom 
are among the foremost men of the 
great XYest. Aside from the great and 
influential friends of the movement in 
the East, men of the type of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, the heartiest endorsement and 
co-operation is extended by President 
Ripley of the Santa Fe Railroad and 
President David Starr Jordan of Stan¬ 
ford University. It is reasoned that if 
Pasadena is good enough to draw the 
wealthy,' refined and cultured people of 
the world in great numbers year after 
year, many of whom buy or build beau¬ 
tiful homes and remain to live longer 
lives, it is a logical spot wherein the 
young womanhood of America might be 
best equipped in both body and mind. 
What could be grander than education 
secured among flowers and orange blo.s- 
soms, perpetual sunshine and even 
, night-long songs of the mocking bird 
the whole year round? 

Pasadena’s Board of Trade stands for 
progress and harmony. Anything to 
promote the city’s welfare. Anything to 
advertise and advance Pasadena. Pasa¬ 
dena believes that it was built because 
of its great beauty and advantages, pri¬ 
marily; but permanently, it has been 
built and advanced through its fine sys¬ 
tem of electric railways. This work, 
while primarily that of commercial en¬ 
terprise, is equally one of personal pride 
and favoritism; for Pasadena has been 
chosen, for the days to come, as the 
home of her greatest benefactor—the 
builder of her electric roads. 

In looking backward from a period 
twenty-five years hence, it will not be 
difficult nor unpleasant to recall these 
pioneer days of the present. A great 
Board of Trade—then a literal Board of 
Trade—will result from the birthright 
of the present unselfish, public-spirited 
little band, so named, and likewise will 
stand great colleges and schools, great 
churches and libraries, and one ' great 
commonwealth of peace and harmony, 
where health, only, in every sense 
abounds, and where present-day earnest 
workers and greater industrial captains 
will be truly known as benefactors, and 
Pasadena will then be a synonym of 
1 farmony. 



RESIDENCE OF H. C. HURD, 777 N. EOS ROBEES AVK. 
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Vast Work of Splendid Woman 

ACTIVITIES M R S- BURDETTE 

By RITA BELL JAMES 


For broad-minded charity, executive 
ability and unselfish devotion to the 
work of making humanity happier and 
better there is not among California’s 
philanthronists one who surpasses Mrs. 
Clara Bradley Burdette, the talented 
wife of the brilliant preacher and humor¬ 
ist, Robert J. Burdette. Mrs. Burdette 
goes into all things that interest her 
with a whole-hearted enthusiasm that 
is irresistible to co-workers, and it is 
this quality, as much as her wonderful 
energy, that has made her a leader since 
her college days at Syracuse University, 
where she and several of her class¬ 
mates organized the first chapter of the 
Alpha Phi Sorority. At the present 
time she is president of the Alumnae As¬ 
sociation of Southern California, an or¬ 
ganization which draws to itself the col¬ 
lege women of the southwest, repre¬ 
sentatives of nearly every college and 
university in America. She is a prominent 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena, a member of the 
Emergency League, a member of the 
board of directors of Throop Poly¬ 
technic Institute, a member of the hos¬ 
pital board, and president of the Society 
of Associated Charities. Besides these, 
Mrs. Burdette holds the office of chair¬ 
man of the finance committee of the 
Auditorium Company in Los Angeles, 
organized for the purpose of erecting a 
great auditorium and office building. 
Numbered among the incorporators of 
this company are some of the most 
prominent men of Southern California, 
and Mrs. Burdette’s appointment as 
chairman of this committee is a hieh 
tribute to her business ability. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Burdette 
is on South Orange Grove avenue, at 
Sunnycrest, one of the most note¬ 
worthy places in a city of beautiful 
homes. 

From Orange Grove avenue, Sunny- 
crest is a thickly wooded slope, with 
drive bordered with geraniums and or¬ 
ange trees and just a glimpse of gray 
walls visible beneath a roof of Spanish 
tiles. The gardens give delicious whiffs 
of heliotrope, roses and violets as you 
go up to the house, and from the house 
there is a view as lovely as Paradise. 
Pasadena lying in the winter sunshine, 
with the Sierra Madre beyond. Here, 
if Mrs. Burdette were an indolent 
woman, she might spend her days in the 
most luxurious ease that beauty-loving 
woman ever dreamed of. 

As we sat in her big room that over¬ 
looks the city I asked her if she did 
not find her days very full and she ans¬ 
wered : 

“Indeed I do; often I work eighteen 
hours—which is a thing I don’t believe 
in doing; I should do what I preach, 
not what I practice, for I sit down at 
my desk to work after my servants are 
in bed. A principle of my life, how¬ 
ever, is that when a thing needs to be 
done now, it should be attended to at 
once, as perhaps a year from now it 


may not be done at all. There is a 
time also when there is an accumula¬ 
tion of things, and this is one of my 
strenuous times. 

“When I am at home I insist on an 
hour of rest after luncheon, but I am 
only at home one or two days in the 
week—don’t tell that, for I believe in 
being a homekeeper. 

“I should not be doing so much out¬ 
side work,” Mrs. Burdette continued, 
“if rny husband were not in public life 
and if my work were not entirely in 
sympathy with his. If I had small 
children I should think it wrong to be 
giving so much time to work away from 
them, and I would say to very few 
women that I considered it right for 
them to spend so much time outside of 
home as I do. One of the doctrines I 
have always preached is that the home 
should be the center of a woman’s life, 
but not the limit of her life.” 

Mrs. Burdette’s own varied enter¬ 
prises for the benefit, of women have 
been the establishment of the Woman’s 
Exchange, in Los Angeles, the building 
of a maternity wing in the Pasadena 
Hospital, and the erection of a club¬ 
house for the Ebell Club in Los Aneeles. 
Mrs. Burdette was one of the charter 
members of this club, was elected presi¬ 
dent in 1897, and in 1900 it was she who 
succeeded in organizing a State Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Clubs, several fruitless 
attempts having been made previously. 
She became president of the Federation 
by unanimous vote, and in 1902 was 
made first vice-president of the general 
federation. 

Mrs. Burdette’s public work is per¬ 
formed through a sense of duty toward 
those about her, and while she feels, as 
all such generous natures must feel, a 
joy in givins^ her work and herself, it is. 
she says, in the companionship of her 
literary friends that she finds the keen¬ 
est delight. Her salons held on the 
first Tuesdays of each month are a dis* 
tinctive feature of society, and hosts of 
distinguished people who visit Pasadena 
consider it a delightful privilege to be 
received on these Tuesdays at Sunnv- 
crest. 


EXPERT PACKERS Household Goods Stored 


Pisadenn Transfer and Storage 

VAN, TRUCK and EXPRESS ’ 

FACILITIES UNEXCELLED 

H. G. CATTEIfL, Proprietor 


30. So. Raymond Avenue 
Both Phones, Main 110 Pasadena, Cal. 


CRELLER & 6RIFFIN 


Sanitary Plumbing 


Gas Fitting, Steam and Hot 
Water Heating 

135 West Colorado Street 


H. L. Ellsworth 

399 So. Los Robles Ave. 
Home 1372. Sun. 9101 


5. W. Upton 

360 So. Lake Ave. 
Phone Sun 9323 


Ellsworth & Co. 

General Contractors 
and Builders 

W4. 


Office ond Shop, 451 So. BroodwQv r\ I 

= Phone Sunset 1006= KQoUUCI lU, V^UI. 

HEND E RSON- 
MACOnBER CO. 

— SE LL 

Real Estate 
..Stocks.. 
AND Bonds 


Consolidated Lumber Co. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 

BUILDING MATERIAL 

We are prepared to make low prices at all points 
—California, Arizona and New Mexico :: :: :: :: 

General Offices 8th and Main St., Los Angeles 

Pasadena Office 205 West Colorado St. 


PASADENA 
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Census of Southern California 

MARVELOUS DEVELOPMENT 
By S. N. D. NORTH, Director U. S, Census Bureau 


Bureau of the Census, Washington, December 7, 1905. 

Editor Star: In response to your request, I take pleasure in enclosing you a 
table, in which are given certain data from the census of 1900 and 1890, relating 
to the population, agriculture and manufactures of the seven counties forming 
what is commonly known as “Southern California,” and trust that the information 
supplied may prove of service to you. I regret that I am unable to furnish you 
with any information later than the Twelfth Census. Your attention is called to 


the fact that Riverside county was formed from San Berqardino and,San Diego 
counties in 1893, and to make any comparisons, the three counties have to be 
practically considered as one. Very respectfully. 


S. N. D. North, Director. 

SOUTHERN OAUIRORNIA 

POPULATION 

COUNTIES 

1900 

1890 

Eos Ang-eles.. 

Orang-e. 

Riverside (a). 

170 298 

19 696 

17 897 

27 929 

35 090 

18 934 

14 367 

101 454 

13 589 

pprnardino (a) .. ... 

25 497 

34 987 

15 754 

10 071 

San Tlipg’o (a). . 

Santa Barbara . . 

Ventura. 

Total. 

304 211 

201 352 



Note —(a) Riverside org-anized from parts of Sati Bernardino and San Dieg-o in 1893 


AORICUDTURE 


COUNTIES 

Number of 
Farms 

VALUE OP FARM PROPERTY 

LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS 

IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINERY 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

Orange. 

Riverside.. 

6 577 

2 388 

2 340 

2 350 

2 698 

1 149 

1 269 

3 828 

1 406 

$ 70 891 930 

20 710 680 

20 487 960 

23 573 490 

16 304 180 

16 224 730 

20 040 540 

1 51 115 820 

8 670 350 

$’ 1 433 050 
456 500 
399 280 
395 860 
533 980 
365 770 
482 270 

$ 651 100 

175 150 

San Bernardino.... 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara. 

Ventura. 

1 924 

2 474 
853 
764 

30 377 240 

18 509 270 

15 064 470 

13 118 520 

295 120 
433 510 
223 010 
.212 500 

Total. 

18 771 

11 249 

$188 233 510 

$136 855 670 

$ 4 066 710 

$ 1 990 390 


COUNTIES 

Value of Livestock 

VALUE OP PRODUCTS 

VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
NOT FED TO LIVEST’K 

ESTIMATED VALUE 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 

1900 

1890. 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

Orange. 

River.side. 

$ 2 492 666 

1 179 415 
756 791 
687 052 

1 508 517 

1 681 363 
910 677 

$ 2 350 790 
734 200 

$ 7 527 530 

2 549 777 

3 029 158 

2 364 492 

1 824 665 

2 095 342 

2 612 110 

$ 4 398 430 

1 020 540 

San Bernardino.... 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara. 

Ventura. 

Total. 

1 155 210 

1 656 140 

1 412 560 
940 820 

2 545 910 

1 420 890 

1 587 260 

1 622 540 

$ 9 216 481 

$ 8 249 720 

$22 003 074 

$12 595 570 


RARM PRODUCTS 


COUNTIES 

Bushels 

OF Barley 

Bushels 

OF Corn 

Bushels 

OF Oats 

BuSHfiLS 

OF Wheat 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

Orange. 

River'sid** . 

543 770 
160 960 
25 460 
970 
64 250 
1 066 710 
667 6.% 

1 927 191 
109 673 

78 614 
67 612 
1 227 
738 
23 043 
48 608 
25 548 

430 571 
339 785 

8 454 
13 739 
3 200 
3 000 
45 056 
112 724 
6 906 

" 9 ”800 

69 923 
63 937 
104 187 
2 050 
82 193 
233 533 
35 983 

785 787 
835 

San Bernardino.. 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara.... 
Ventura. 

305 916 
542 273 
363 786 
1 048 661 

21 855 
70 344 
143 520 
301 046 

! 20 000 

! 7 957 

! 13 928 

2 020 

36 019 
159 739 
229 825 
51 779 

Total .... 

2 529 770 

4 297 500 

245 390 

1 307 121 

193 079j 

1 53 705 

591 806 

1 263 984 


COUNTIES 

Bushels 

OF Potatoes 

Bushels 

1 OF Apples 

i 

Bushels 

OF Apricots 

Bushels 

OF Peaches 
(Inc. Nectarines 
IN 1900) 


1900 

1890 

1900 

, 1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

393 229 

393 624 

57 6 II 

59 759 

282 318 

~ ^ 6^ 

ri 193 

45 107 

Orange. 

R i yprsiiHp 

156 326 
65 768 
54 858 

74 768 

10 324 
2 710 

; 8 906 

165 868 
78 609 

7 755 

21 384 
36 573 

1 742 

San Bernardino.. 

40 550 

10 322 

.4*507 

68 674 

31 735 

121 894 

78 549 

San Diego. 

27 064 

46 193 

14 005 

18 752 

34 104 

20 531 

48 634 

9 771 

Santa Barbara... 

60 656 

39 466 

52 553 

23 331 

33 817 

22 097 

5 554 

3 980 

Ventura-. 

21 417 

53 329 

_ 55 890 

16 814 

502 297 

46 327 

12 162 

5 029 

Total .... 

779 318 

647’930 

203 415 

132 069 

1 165 687 

189 133 

517 394 

144 178 


COUNTIES 

Bushels 
of Pears ' 

Bushels of Plums 
AND Prunes 

Boxes 

OF Oranges 

1900 

1890 

1900 1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

Orange. 

R.iv^rsiflA 

32 329 

4 697 

13 495 
. 2 242 

7 331 

6 141 

4 595 

29 216 

2 728 

136 484 

4 667 

57 577 

27 821 

26 137 

6 884 

28 592 

9 762 
335 

2 050 582 
420 597 

1 750 009 

1 244 021 
109 594 

6 126 
78 945 

452 289 
93 840 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara. 

Ventura. 

14 675 

5 109 

6 509 

2 440 

1 280 
652 

3 727 

2 933 

619 980 
37 050 

6 133 

3 854 

Total . 

70 830 

60 677 

288 162 

18 689 

5 659 874 

1 213 146 


IRRIOATION 


COUNTIES 

NUMBER OP IRRIGATORS 

ACRES IRRIGATED 

1899 

1889 

1899 

1889 

Eos Angeles. 

4 066 

1 843 

85 644 

70 164 

Orange. 

Riverside. 

1 558 

1 737 

1 039 

41 549 

32 947 

31 816 

San Bernardino. 

1 854 

i 521 

37 877 

37 907 

San Diego. 

1 041 

524 

16 022 

10 193 

Santa Barbara. 

182 

47 

3 218 

3% 

Ventura. 

353 

134 

11 935 

3 347 

Total. 

10 791 

5 108 

229 192 

153 823 


MANURACTURES 


COUNTIES 

Number of 
Establish¬ 
ments 

TOTAL CAPITAL 

LAND 


1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

1 762 

820 

$13 671 902 

$ 7 485 403 

$1 353 390 

$ 894 592 

Orange. 

Riverside.... T. 

123 

127 

34 

1 294 907 

614 984 

269 638 

67 600 

66 645 

40 550 

San Bernardino. 

178 

70 

2 497 026 

1 143 910 

408 120 

356 700 

San Diego. 

271 

88 

1 515 108 

1 394 224 

326 100 

345 756 

Santa Barbara. 

120 

35 

6 115 329 

178 262 

3 952 593 

16 156 

Ventura. 

73 

13 

2 382 966 

368 358 

69 215 

41 500 

Total. 

2 654 

1 060 

$28 092 222 

$10 839 795 

$6 243 663 

$1 695 254 


COUNTIES 

Buildings 

Machinery, Tools 
AND Implements 

Cash AND Sundries 
Live Assets 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

Orange. 

Riverside. 

$1 570 244 
219 602 
% 910 
300 712 
199 185 
314 300 
338 505 
$3 039 458’ 

$ 858 292 
57 680 

$4 074 547 
614 964 
215 532 

1 287 244 
561 171 

1 281 241 

1 569 990 

$2 330 967 
81 120 

$6 673 721 
392 741 
235 897 
500 950 
428 652 
567 195 
405 256 

$3 401 552 
90 288 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara. 

Ventura. 

100 920 
148 500 
16 800 
22 550 

333 367 
612 Q96 
63 475 
210 528 

352 923 
286 972 
81 837 
93 780 

Total . 

$1 204 742 

$9 604 689 

$3 632 453 

$9 204 412 

$4 307 352 


COUNTIES 

Average No. 
OF Wage- 
Earners 

TOTAL WAGES 

Miscellaneous 

Expenses 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles_• • - ■ 

Orange. 

Riverside. 

9 365 
486 
392 

1 192 
666 
419 
485 

4 264 
96 

$4 489 223 

169 599 

236 672 

680 442 

330 669 

212 774 

256 637 

$2 496 184 

38 208 

$l 638 353 

57 558 

34 124 

154 181 

146 628 

43 419 

78 119 

$731 937 

13 058 

San Bernardino.... 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara. 

Ventura. 

678 

594 

91 

63 

226 254 

315 438 

44 026 

41 179 

61 926 

108 170 

16 357 

21 777 

Total. 

13 005 

5 786 

$6 376 016 

$3 161 289 

$2 152 382 

$953 225 


COUNTIES 

Cost of Materials 

Used 

Value of Products, Including 
Custom Work and 
Repairing 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

Eos Angeles. 

Orange. 

Rive.rside. 

$13 038 153 

827 555 

635 860 

1 775 282 

686 844 

493 733 . 

741 792 

$5 238 991 

106 982 

$25 040 463 

1 274 095 

1 143 034 

3 322 828 

1 554 315 

897 426 

1 415 166 

$10 440 703 

203 673 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara. 

Ventura.. 

463 280 

389 006 

58 4-15 

354 963 

955 661 

1 125 812 

177 429 

475 501 

Total. 

$18 199 219 

$6 611 657 

$34 647 327 

$13 378 779 



church of thk angkus 
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Altadena, Gem City of Foothills 

Picturesque Location^ Beauteous Homes, Splendid 
Grounds, Healthful Climate, Magnificent Landscape 

By SUSAN D. P. RANDOLPH 


There are few of “Nature’s mad ex¬ 
tremes” in this land where calm and 
tranquil days prevail, but there is in¬ 
finite variety, nevertheless. One of the 
most striking of the exquisite contrasts 
which give spice to life in this- part of 
the Palestine of the new world may be 
observed in Altadena. “From roses to 
snow” is a ohrase which has been a 
most fascinating and magnetic one. and 
thousands of travelers have carried to 
far-off homes the tale of the changing 
views which, melting one into another, 
show scenes which differ so widely. 
From the ocean’s side, through Los 
Angeles to the valley of delight called 
San Gabriel, passing through the sunny 
slopes of the Crown of the Valley, Pas¬ 
adena, to the “higher gate of Eden,” 
Altadena; through country of unrivaled 
fertility where every mile is a superb 
picture, higher and higher until at the 
head of the great mesa whereon are 
Pasadena and Altadena, there bursts up¬ 
on the sight a scene of such incompar¬ 
able beauty that words fail. The soul 
can only be still and feel the transcend¬ 
ent loveliness of the Master Artist’s 
handiwork. 

From any point Altadena commands 
a landscape which is one of superlative 
beauty. Whether the home be a splen¬ 
did palace, a picturesque abode of mod- 


POINSKTTIA. and JAPANESE PERSIMMON, ALTADENA 


est competence, or a more humble one, wilder charm of the mountains where 
all share alike in this panorama which stalwart pines look down upon the riot- 
might well inspire both poet and paint- ous profusion of bloom, 
er and broaden the mind’s horizon. In Altadena the roses, lilies and helio- 

But, with all the stillness and balm of * tropes never take a holiday. Every home 
a California December day, there is the is surrounded by a wilderness of luxuri¬ 



ant growth. Oranges, lemons, olives, 
grapes and all the rest divide honors 
with flowers of every kind. And yet 
within an hour’s ride there are brown 
hills which occasionally don caps of 
snow, and cool, dark canyons where the 
hardier trees and flowers of colder 
climes thrive, and the brakes and ferns 
grow in rock crevices and by the water’s 
edge. 

Altadena is from 1200 to 1750 feet 
above the level of the sea—from 400 to 
800 feet higher than Pasadena. Her 
people number about 800. While some 
of these are men of large estate, there 
are more business men who find peace 
and rest here when the day’s work is 
done. There are ranchers, some of them 
men of wealth, who are trying experi¬ 
ments in fruit raising and floriculture, 
which will be of great benefit to others. 

While the climate suggests the land 
of the lotus, there is little of the idleness 
of the tropics. There is a good school, 
and church services are conducted each 
Sunday. It is a busy place. There are 
oranges and lemons to cultivate and har¬ 
vest, the silver-gray olive trees to rifle. 
H. D. West has an established olive oil 
industry which has a future. F. S. Al¬ 
len, the well-known architect and plant 
expert, has undertaken to show what 
can be done with the date palm, and in 
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Other lines of plant life is meeting with 
marked success. In fact, there are in 
Altadena trees and shrubs from almost 
every part of the world which readily 
adapt themselves to the surroundings. 
Florists and those interested in agricul¬ 
ture are watching Altadena and her ex¬ 
periments. New plantings of table 
grapes have been made lately in locali¬ 
ties where, it is claimed a very super¬ 
ior quality of grape can be raised. 

There are three water companies that 
supply this lovely garden spot—the Ru' 
bio Land and Water Company, the Lin¬ 
coln Avenue and the Los Flores. That 
the water from the canyons is the purest 
and best of “God’s wine” is a matter of 
course, for Altadena is first served from 
the mountain source of waters. 

Street improvement is going on all 
the time, the county assisting in keeping 
the beautiful country roads up to the 
mark. Marengo, Piedmont and many 
others are in good condition, and all 
are shaded by handsome trees. In the 
latter respect, though, all yield the laurel 


A. Bowen, N. W. Hayden, F. S. Allen, 
H. . D. West, P. J. McNally, Edward 
M. Taylor and William Scripps. Ac¬ 
cording to fortune, be it great or small, 
others have made for themselves ideal 
homes. From a few thousands to $250 
will buy the site. Prices vary with the 
distance from the car line. 

There is another phase of life in Al¬ 
tadena, seen among the campers. Tents 
dotted here and there in the foothill 
countrv are numerous. It is not always 
the invalid who finds the charm of life 
in the open to be so fascinating that 
there is a reluctance to resume more 
sheltered abodes. Many work-worn, 
weary folk have found the dry, exhil¬ 
arating air to be the most effective tonic. 
Under the influence of it, unheard-of 
feats of climbing are attempted. Con-’ 
ventionality is thrown to* the winds. 
Stilted custom vanishes in the face of 
the grand calm of the mountains. There 
are delightful tramps by day, and at 
night long and sound rest on the breast 
of Mother Nature herself. 

Much could be written of the wild 
flowers of Altadena’s higher regions. 
The poppies fringe the roadside and 
in former days turned many an acre in¬ 
to a veritable “field of the cloth of 
gold.” Like the Indian, the poppy re- 
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to Santa Rosa avenue, said to be one of 
the most beautiful streets in the world. 
In fact, there is but one other, and that 
is in Europe, which can boast such 
magnificent cedar deodorus. The long 
lines of these magnificent trees are im¬ 
pressively stately and form an avenue 
with a charm all its own, ending both 
north and south, with scenes of perfect 
beauty. 

One of the handsome homes on this 
avenue is that of Mrs. Andrew Mc¬ 
Nally. This place is the birds’ paradise. 
Andrew McNally loved the little crea¬ 
tures, and, bringing them from the ut¬ 
termost parts of the earth, often gave 
them liberty. They have made of Alta¬ 
dena a place of sweet song. In fragrant 
shrubbery corners they drowse in the 
very lap of luxury, or in the tree top 
they twittle and carol. On every side 
there are flecks of blue or brown. There 
a golden oriole or some brilliant bird 
of the tropics. There is life all about, 
for there is not a blade or. leaf too tiny 
to be some creature’s palace. Among 
others who have beautiful homes in Al¬ 
tadena are H. L. Story, D. R. Cam¬ 
eron, Chauncey D. Clark, Clinton 
Churchill Clark, G. G. Guyer, Mrs. Vir¬ 
ginia Girouard, A. D. Neff, Victor Arm¬ 
strong, George F. Ross, Mrs. E. B. 
Armstrong, Dr. Garrett Newkirk, W. 


treats as civilization advances. The 
lovely Judas-tree, with its conspicuously 
graceful blossoms, the creamy plumes of 
the chaparal, and the provoking man- 
zanita—provoking, for it is widely 
known that only when a straight limb 
of manzanita is found can man find 
a perfect woman. 
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abundance of, pure mountain water. 
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$2,500; orang-e and other fruit ranches from $400 to $1,200 per acre. 
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Owens River Water and Pasadena 

Vital Opportunity For This Community to 
Insure Abundant Supply for All Time 

By T. D. ALLIN, Pasadena, forniei City Enghieer 


In the business edition of the Star of 
June 6, 1905, the writer, after calling 
attention to the rapidity with which the 
water plane in Pasadena and elsewhere 
in Southern California is being lowered 
by the rapidly increasing quantity of 
water being pumped from the under¬ 
ground supplies to meet the present and 
increasing demands, stated that our al¬ 
ternative was to “go a long distance at 
very great original expense to the high 
Sierras and bring to ’ Southern Califor¬ 
nia a very large and entirely new gravity 
supply.” 

“The latter undertaking has been sug¬ 
gested, but has been treated by the gen¬ 
eral public as visionary. The undertak¬ 
ing, nevertheless, is entirely feasible from 
an engineering standpoint and is likely 
to be brought about at a much earlier 
date than the public supposes. 

“There is sufficient ability and energy 
in Southern California to acquire such a 
water supply, and it is only a matter of 
present and increasing wealth to justify 
the undertaking.” 

At that date other reference to Owens 
river could not be made, as it was im¬ 
portant that the plan be kept from the 
public until the negotiation acquiring this 
supply had progressed further, and until 
the very few who had the matter in hand 
were ready to make known to the public 
the results of their efforts. 

About six weeks later, in July, when 
in large headlines the Southern Califor¬ 
nia papers announced that the Owens 
river supoly had been secured by the 
city of Los Angeles, the people were 
amazed, at first doubting the feasibility 
of the plan on account of the great dis' 
tance, and on account of what at first 
they thought appeared to be such a great 
expense, but in a few days it began to 


dawn upon them what it all meant to Los 
Angeles and Southern California. 

At the present time, bringing the Ow¬ 
ens river supply to Los Angeles is no 
longer a proposition, but is a fact, and 
it is both surprising and pleasing to see 
how unanimous are the people of that 
city in their determination that the water 
be delivered within the city at the very- 
earliest possible date. 

One million five hundred thousand dol 
lars in bonds has been voted by a vote 
of 14 to I for the purpose of purchasing 
water lands and rights and for prelim¬ 
inary work. Briefly stated, the water 
will be diverted from Owens river about 
forty miles above Owens lake, at an 
elevation of 3900 feet above sea level, 
and will be conducted, except through 
tunnels and at some canyon crossings, 
through a covered reinforced cement con¬ 
duit about thirteen feet wide at the bot¬ 
tom, thirty feet wide at the top, and ten 
feet deep, a distance of 252 miles to 
the San Fernando valley, and thence by 
pipe line 38^ miles to Los Angeles, with 
a branch pipe line from San Fernando 
valley to Pasadena in case Pasadena 
joins in the undertaking. 

The route, after leaving Owens valley, 
will pass near Randsburg; thence along 
the northwestern side of the Mojave des¬ 
ert, the northern, western and southern 
borders of Antelope valley, and thence 
down Soledad canyon to a point oppo¬ 
site Pacoima canyon, where, by tunnel, 
it will pass through to the. head of said 
canyon and down which it will follow 
to the San Fernando valley. The power 
station will be located at the mouth of 
Pacoima canyon. There are 20,000 min¬ 
er's inches available, but the conduit, to 
meet future needs, will have a capacity 
of 45,000 miner’s inches. The time re- 
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quired to complete the work will be 
from six to eight years. 

The quality of the water, coming, as 
it does, from the melting snows of the 
high Sierras, is equal in quality to the 
best water furnished American cities, 
and is superior in quality to the water 
furnished to all but a very few cities. 

It has been charged that the Owens 
river water is so fully impregnated with 
alkali as to be unfit for domestic use. 
Various analyses of the water from the 
river and its tributaries, at different 
times of the year, at and above the point 
of diversion, show it equal in quality to 
the Los Angeles river water, which 
comes from the gravels of San Fer¬ 
nando valley, and show it to compare 
very favorably with the quality of the 
water used by the city of Pasadena, and 
prove the charge to be untrue. 

There is some alkali in the Owens 
valley, but this does not necessarily in¬ 
dicate that the water flowing into the 
valley is alkali water. Almost all water 
carries some alkali, and in the case of 
Owens valley the alkali has been depos¬ 
ited on the surface of moist lands where 
the water plane is or has been near the 
surface. From moist grounds in a hot, 
dry climate the evaporation is very rapid, 
and where the evaporation has gone on 
for long periods it is inevitable that the 
surface will show alkali, although the 
alkali in the water in parts per 100,000 
be very small indeed. 

Many of our old settlers will recall 
that twenty-five years ago thousands of 
acres of the moist lands between the 
Puente hills and the ocean were so cov¬ 
ered with alkali that only the most hardy 
grasses could grow thereon, while large 
areas were entirely bare, the alkali being 
so strong that no plant life could exist. 
This alkali deposit was caused by the 
constant evaporation of the water at or 
near the surface of the ground through 
long periods, with insufficient winter 
rainfall and flood waters to wash it off. 
Since the water plane has receded to 
greater depths, preventing the former 
rapid evaporation^ the alkali lands have 
gradually been redeemed and now valua¬ 
ble farms are found where twenty-five 
years ago the land was considered almost 
worthless. In general, the water in the 
above described locality did not, and at 
the present time does not, carry more 
than from 10 to 60 parts alkali to 100,000 
parts. 

We make use of the foregoing to illus¬ 
trate that alkali on the ground does not 


necessarily demonstrate that the water 
from which it comes carries more than 
normal parts of alkali. 

After having considered the source of 
the Owens river supply, its quality and 
the method of bringing it to Southern 
California, the next consideration of vital 
importance to Pasadena, is, is Pasadena 
awake to its opportunity? Los Angeles 
is going steadily about the undertaking 
of bringing the water to her door. Pasa¬ 
dena may or may not share in the bene¬ 
fits just as she chooses, but if she does 
share in them, it is high time that she be 
up and about it. 

The water plane in Pasadena, as else¬ 
where in Southern California, is con¬ 
stantly lowering. A number of years ago 
the quantity of water required for our 
use passed the normal annual supply, and 
we are now each year drawing more and 
more heavily upon the waters conserved 
in the ages past. 

A careful study of the geological con¬ 
struction in and about Pasadena clearly 
indicates that at some remote period 
there lay a valley to the north of the 
ridge running eastward from the Ray¬ 
mond hotel. How deep the valley was 
we have not yet learned. It was bounded 
on the south by a range of hills, of which 
Raymond hill is a part, just as the range 
of hills farther south border the lower 
valley at the present time. This valley 
was not one of erosion, but came into 
existence through old earth’s mysterious 
ways in continent-making, whereby the 
above-named range of hills was forced 
upwards, forming a valley between the 
line of upheaval and the higher mount¬ 
ains to the north. 

During thousands and thousands of 
years the valley has been filling up with 
detritus from the decaying ■ mountains 
washed down by successions of floods, 
until the valley is filled to the very top 
of the hills, forming a gigantic reservoir 
filled with water, clay, sand, gravel and 
stones. 
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To the north of Monk hill was another 
valley, formed by a spur of the San Ra¬ 
fael hills running eastward, and of which 
only Monk hill now’ remains above the 
surface, and, like Raymond hill of the 
lower range, has been more enduring 
than its neighboring parts. The water 
plane is held much higher in the upper 
valley or basin, which is the first to 
receive the water from the southern 
slopes of the mountain watershed. 

The lower basin, bordered on the south 
by the bluff of which Raymond hill is 
a part, is supplied by the underground 
overflow from the upper basin, together 
with such waters as are absorbed from 
the natural rainfall and from the flood 
waters which sweep over it. As the 
quantity of water taken from the upper 
basin increases, the underground over¬ 
flow into the lower basin diminishes, 
but in some part this diminution is off¬ 
set by such per cent of the irrigation 
waters as find their way downward and 
are not taken up in evaporation and plant 
life. This addition, however, appears to 
be much less than is generally supposed. 

The outlet to this lower basin has been 
to the southeast, with here and there 
springs manifesting themselves along the 
lower border where the different canyons 
have eroded back into the saturated 
plane. 

Twenty years ago there was scarcely 
a well in these basins. As the mountain 
supply became inadequate by necessary 
demands for additional water, wells were 
sunk and pumping plants installed, vary¬ 
ing all the way from small wells with 


windmills, furnishing domestic supplies 
for single families, to larger wells and 
pumping plants with outputs as great as 
200 miner’s inches, raising water for both 
irrigating and domestic purposes. There 
are now numerous wells in the two ba¬ 
sins, with the demands for more water, 
wells and pumping plants increasing in 
almost geometrical ratio. 

Each well affects every other well in 
the same basin to a greater extent than 
is generally supposed. The combined re¬ 
sult of the various wells is made appar¬ 
ent by the necessity of pumping from 
greater depths than formerly, and from 
the serious diminution of the natural 
supplies along the lower rim, which sup¬ 
plies were the original appropriations 
that were and are still used for the needs 
of industries established years before the 
Pasadena mesa was other than a barren 
sheep pasture. 

The interests on the Pasadena mesa 
are bound to clash with those below the 
ridge if installation of new plants con¬ 
tinues, bringing about bitter feeling and 
heavy exnense in law suits, not to speak 
of depressed values in both localities 
caused by the uncertainties of litigation. 
The same energy and money can better 
l)e spent in a combination of interests in 
securing a part of the Owens river sup¬ 
ply. 

Owens .river water delivered in Pasa¬ 
dena will cost approximately the same 
per miner’s inch that the city has.agreed 
to pay for gravity water at the Devil’s 
Gate, making the Devil’s Gate water, as 
far as it goes, the cheaper water, from 


I. J. Reynolds, Pres. W. N. Van Nuys, Sec. and Treas. 
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PROPRIETORS PASADENA CREMATORIUM 

67 N. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 



The Reynolds & Van Nuys Co. were Pasadena’s first funeral directors, 
having begun business in January, 1887. The establishment was very com¬ 
plete at that time, but to keep in the van of progress, the firm has twice since 
remodeled, the last time during 1905. 

A section of their parlors is shown herewith—with a seating capacity 
of about 150, embracing a family room in which thirty or forty persons may 
be seated during services, apart from more remote friends. Quiet wall deco¬ 
rations impart restfulness and double walls exclude much of the noise from 
the street. Adjoining are the rest and music rooms and lavatory. There is 
a private embalming room exclusively used for women and children. 

The salesrooms on the second floor are large and well appointed. 

Throughout the establishment there is a noticeable absence of the fun¬ 
ereal aspect so often associated with undertaking parlors—the effort in decora¬ 
tion and arrangement having been to avoid any suggestion which would 
augment the sorrow of bereaved relatives. 


the fact that it is available for the sev¬ 
eral years until the Owens river water 
can be delivered. 

It is the writer’s firm belief, and he 
does not stand alone in his belief, that 
the rational business policy for the city 
of Pasadena to pursue is to acquire the 
existing water plants at the very earliest 
possible date, and at the same time put 
forth every effort to secure a part of the 
Owens river water. 


The different lines of business are 
well represented in Pasadena, and the 
stores—as may be gathered from the il- 
‘lustrations in this issue—well arranged 
and stocked. And every merchant is a 
loyal worker for Pasadena’s advance¬ 
ment, practically all of them being active 
members of the Merchants’ Association. 


riie air is balmier, the flowers more 
brilliant, and life altogether pleasanter— 
in Pasadena. 

Each successive Tournament is better 
than the one which preceded it. The 
present one is no exception. 


D RS. DOWDIN & DOWLIN 
Dr. Wilber R. Dowlin 
Diseases.of Men, Dung Diseases 
Dr. Mae L. Dowlin 
Diseases of Women and Children 
Suite 4, 5 and 6, 40 E. Colorado St. 
Phones 222 Pasadena, Cal. 


N ew ENGEAND Music Studio 

39 and 41 W. Colorado, Pasadena 
Edouard M. Germond, Director 
VIOLIN, Mandolin and Guitar, PIANO, 
Cornet and all band instruments taught 
Successful and competent instructors 


m IVES & WARREN COMPANY 



F UN L 

DIRECTORS 


Upon the recent removal of their 
establishment from the old loca¬ 
tion on Colorado Street to the build- 
iner on the corner of Marenjfo and 
Union Streets, which has been 
erected especially for their occu¬ 
pancy, Messrs. Ives & Warren 
Co. find such real interest mani¬ 
fested by those wbo have inspect¬ 
ed the new establishment that an 
open invitation is hereby extended 
to the heads of families and others 
seriously interested in undertak¬ 
ing-methods, to visit them and in¬ 
spect this modern building. There 
are several features in this new 
building which show markedly the 
consideration which has been given 
those who must mourn. There is a 
private entrance on Union Street 
leading directly into the chapel, 
thusobviating publicity. As shown 
in the half-tone of the chapel, the 
family occupy seats behind the 
chancel rail, opposite the choirand 
organ, with drawn curtains divid¬ 
ing this part from the auditorium. 
There is a private suite of rooms, 
directly connected with the Union 
Street entrance, set aside for the 
accommodation of relatives or 
others who desire to be with their 
dead until the time of interment. 

The entire building is perfectly 
lighted and ventilated, and is most 
exceptionally sanitary in every 
respect. 

The firm maintains a white am¬ 
bulance, fitted with latest devices 
for carrying of patients with ease 
and comfort, and modern receiving 
vehicles and hearses. 

The memberscomposingthe firm 
of Ives & Warren Company are 
well known and highly regarded 
locally. The senior of the firm, 
Mr. Hubert F. Ives, has been in the 
profession twelve years in Pasade¬ 
na, and is responsible for much of 
its advance in Southern California. 

Mr. Kenyon Warren, for four¬ 
teen years identified with the busi¬ 
ness interests of Pasadena, joined 
Mr. Ives about five years ago, and 
Mr. Lewis H. Salisbury, the youn¬ 
ger member, has come into the firm 
recently with the growth of the city 
and the establishing of branches 
in nearby towns, the firm now being known as the Ives & Warren Co., Inc. Miss Zelma Smith, 
well known in Pasadena as an experienced lady undertaker, attends all cases of ladies and 


children. 

Both Phones 75. Corner Marengo and Union Streets. 


G. M. ADAMS Telephones, Main 95 

LEWIS H. TURNER Home 95 
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ADAMS, TURNER & STEVENS CO. 

UNDERTAKING. EMBALMING, CREMATING 
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95 North Raymond Avenue Pasadena. Cal. 
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Buildiiigr of the Title Insurance and Trust Co., Los Ang-eles. 
Occupied by the Company in its entirety. 


I Pasadenans Banks, Safe, Sound 

1 W E'L L MANAGED, CONSERVATIVE 


In round numbers, the seven banking 
institutions of Pasadena have on deposit 
$6,934,000. There is not a bank in the 
city which has not grown largely within 
the last twelvemonth, and there is not a 
bank which cannot shoyv an increase in 
deposits fully in keeping with the rapid 
gain in population, of the city. 

One new banking institution—The 
American Bank and Trust Company— 
has been started within the last six 
months, while another—The Bilkers’ 
Savings—commenced business within a 
year and a half. Both are the outcome 
of the ranid growth of the city and, in¬ 
creased demand for banking facilities. 

Pasadena has two national and five 
state banks, and in the latter category 
are included three savings institutions. 
The following is a complete list of the 
banks, arranged alphabetically : Ameri¬ 
can Bank and Trust Company, Bankers’ 
Savings Bank, First National Bank, Pas¬ 
adena National Bank, Pasadena Savings 
and Trust Company, San Gabriel Valley 
Bank, and Union Savings Bank. 

These banks have a combined capital 
of $550,000, and all show a very credit¬ 
able. sum in surplus and undivided prof¬ 
its. Several of them date back from the 
early days in this section of the San Ga 
briel vallev, and the men in charge of 
all of the institutions rank among the 
best-informed bankers of the state. 

Safety deposit vaults are found in ev; 
ery institution, and the eastern visitor to 
Pasadena will find just as ample facili¬ 
ties for doing his banking business as he 
would meet with in any city on the con¬ 
tinent. The Banks have a wide range of 
foreign correspondents to facilitate busi¬ 
ness for those who come from away, 
and none need fear that in Pasadena any 
banking business may not be transacted. 

All the banking offices are magnifi¬ 
cently housed in some of the most desir¬ 
able buildings in the entire city. The 


San Gabriel Valley is in its own build¬ 
ing, at the corner of Fair Oaks and Col¬ 
orado street, while directly across the 
way, in the handsome new Slavin block, 
are' the First National and the Pasadena 
Savings and Trust Company. One block 
east is the Pasadena National, in the 
Stanton building, one of the nicest struc¬ 
tures in the city, and next door to it is 
the Bankers’ Savings. Across Colorado 
street is the Union Savings Bank, and 
again a block east is the American Bank 
and Trust Company, in its new building. 
All the banks occupy corner banking 
rooms, save the Pasadena Savings and 
Trust Company, which is next to the 
First National, with which it is affil¬ 
iated, and the Banlcers’ Savings, v/hich 
adjoins the Pasadena National, its par¬ 
ent institution. 


C M. SIMPSON 

Attorney at Law 

Office Telephone, Sunset, Main 81 
Home 81 

Residence Phone, Sunset, Main 162 

Rooms 1, 2 and 3, 40 E. Colorado St. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

M ISS MILLICENT BOWERS 
Teacher of 

Piano, Harmony, Sight - Singing 

Studio : Brockway Building 

’Phones 1225 



E. Macmillan, d. d. s. 

Stanton Block, 

Rooms 1 to 4 


Office, Both Phones 280 
Residence, Sunset, Main 6901 

Pasa<^ena, Cal. 


1 “Buy Where Huntington Buys” 

IS GOOD advice: to follow ^ 

. ^ H. E. Huntington bought 22 blocks in the PASADENA VILLA TRACT from us for $15,5:14.87. 

^ PASADENA VILLA TRACT ^ 

• ^ LARGE LOTS, 50x150 feet, fronting on 80 foot avenues, 5 % cent carfare by 52 ride commutation tickets. 

Electric power now furnished to the tract by.the great Huntington system. Watch it grow. 


Only 

$115.00 

for 

^ Lots 
rS In 
the 

Beautiful 
9 Pasadena 
Villa 
^ Tract 
adjoining 
ihe 
City 
of 
Los 

Angeles 



Twenty-five years ago Pasadena was a sheep pasture Note by the above illustration what a Brand transfor- 
■ ^ mation has been wrought It is today the finest all-year-round residence section in the world A similar ^ 
chanue will take place in the beautiful PASADENA VILLA TRACT adjoining the city of Los Angeles. 

• 00 which is seven miles nearer Los Angeles business center. It is as bound to occur as the sun will rise tomor- ^ • 

row. This entire region between Pasadena and Los Angeles is bound to build up into a solid city. 

• ^ Lots in Beautiful Pasadena Villa Tract, adjoining the City Limits of Los Ang-eles 

$4^ Down PFR TOT No Interest 

$-4 Per MontK L/V/ J. No Taxes 

The PASADENA VII.LA TRACT is on the Huntington “Short Line ’’ Three electric lines run through 
the PASADENA VILLA TRACT. Good soil. Fine climate. Healthy location. The price of lots will 
soon be advanced. 

25 Per Cent Guaranteed Increase 

IVe sell property that iftcreases in "value. 

We have confidence in same, which we unhesitatingly show by our written guarantee. Judge the future 
by the past A perfect title guaranteed. 

' ^ iVe have an unlimited certificate of title from the Title In turance and Trust Co. of Los Angeles. ^ ] 

For illustrated prospectus, sample contract and other informtaion of lots for sale by us, call or write. 
Don’t Send Money —Simply Write 
No Trouble to Answer Questions 

CARLSON INVESTMENT CO. 

.^5 Ground Floor Chamber of Commerce Bldgr. 

^ 124 SOUTH BROADWAY. LOS ANGELES. CAL. ^ 


IRA J. H. SYKES M. P. CURTIS L. A. ROADWAY 

8ykbs=Curtis Co. 

30 so. RAYMOND AVBNUB 
Pasadena, Cal. 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

I In all the new subdivisions. We are in a position to g-et our customers the cream 

of them all. 

We are always busy looking- up the best barg-ains in houses. Don’t fail to 
^*“**®^^ see our list. 

1 1 - 1 -%/^=^ recommend business property for conservative safe invest- 

■ "■ ▼ LI ■ IWII L^ ment, and can offer the best buys. 

Money Loaned Insurance Written Correspondence Solicited 


Sykes=Curtis Co. 

Either Phone 110 30 S. RAYMOND AVENUE Pasadena, Cal. 


FOR IN FORM ATI ON ABOUT PASADENA 

REAL ESTATE 

Intelligent, Reliable and Conservative 
-- Write to the - 

Pasadena Investment Co. 

Fair Oaks and Colorado Street, Pasadena, California 

Interests of non-resident property owners carefully 
attended to in Real Estate, Loans, Insurance, Tastes,|etc. 


Pacific Commission Co. 

15 EAST GREEN STREET, PASADENA 


New York Stocks 
and Chicago Grain 
by Direct Private 
Wires J, 
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Pasadena Is the Fraternal City 

LEADING ORDERS REPRESENTED 


Strictly “The Fraternal City” is Pasa¬ 
dena, for there is hardly a lodge in the 
world which is not represented by a 
prosperous branch in the Crown of the 
Valley. No stranger in the city who 
is a member of any fraternal organiza¬ 
tion need fear that he will be without 
friends—he will find some member of 
his order in Pasadena. 

Following is a list of the lodges in 
Pasadena: All degrees of Masonry, in¬ 
cluding the Eastern Star woman’s aux¬ 
iliary; degrees of Odd Fellows, includ¬ 
ing a lodge of Rebekahs; degrees of 
Knights of Pythias, including Rathbone 
Sisters; Ancient Order of United 


Workmen, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, Daughters of Liberty, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Fraternal 
Aid, Fraternal Brotherhood, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Hiram Lodge, 
Independent Order of Foresters, Im¬ 
proved Order of Red Men, Indepen¬ 
dent Order of Good Templars, Knights 
of the Maccabees, Ladies of the Mac¬ 
cabees', M. B. of A., Modern Woodmen 
of America, Regina Court, Royal Ar¬ 
canum, Sons of St. George, Sons of Vet¬ 
erans, St. Andrews’ Social Society, Un¬ 
ion Sisters, Women of Woodcraft, Wo¬ 
men’s Relief Corps, Woodmen of the 
World. 


FRATERNAL NOTICES 


F. & A. M.—Pasadena Lodge meets 
every Monday night at Masonic Temple. 
Albert Mercer, Master; Henry Ramel, 
Secretary, 504 S. Euclid avenue. 

ORDER OF EASTERN STAR.—Pasa¬ 
dena Chapter, No. 108, meets first and 
third Fridays of each month at Masonic 
Temple. Mrs. Harriet Ramel, Worthy 
Matron; L. L. Test, Worthy Patron; Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hoover, Associate Matron; 
Miss Jennie M. Anderson, Secretary; 
Mrs. Mary E. Ernsberger, Treasurer; Mrs. 
Cora G. Gleason, Conductress; Mrs. Eva 
M. Orban, Associate Conductress: Miss 
Anna J. McAdam, Adah; Mrs. Maude C. 
Parks, Ruth; Mrs. Helen J. Tyler. Esther; 
Mrs. Jessie L. Edwards, Martha; Mrs. 
Ethel H. Chamberlain, Electa; Mrs. Lillie 

A. Munson, Warder; Geo. R. Weaver, 
Sentinel; Mrs. Eliza A. Willard, Chap¬ 
lain; Mrs. Mae K. Nay, Marshal; Mrs. 
Lena K. Glaum, Qrganist. 

BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE 
ORDER OF ELKS,—Pasadena Lodge, No, 
672, meets every Tuesday evening at 
Elks’ Hall. Visiting brothers are cordial¬ 
ly invited to visit the club rooms. W. D 
Medill, Exalted Ruler; H. Grimshaw Sec¬ 
retary. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS—Pasadena 
Lodge, No. 132. Meets every Tuesday 
evening, Castle Hall, 31North Fair 
Oaks avenue. Officers: W. B. Hubbard, 
C. C.; A. W. Harter, V. C.; E. J. Hart, 
M. of W.; T. C. Hamm, P.; Geo. A. Rich¬ 
ardson, K. of R. and S.; Geo. A. Greeley, 
M. of F.; A. F. Jorashky, M. of E.; Geo. 

B. Reynolds. M. at A.; R. B. Stephen, I. 
G.; Jno. A. Luken, O. G.; D. W. Coolidge, 

RATHBONE SISTERS—Fidelity Tem¬ 
ple No. 4. Meets every Thursday even¬ 
ing in Knights of Pythias hall. Fair Oaks 
<^fficers: M. E. C., Francis 

Woodbury; M. E. S., Endora Jay; M. E J 
Etta Simpson; M. of T., Elmira Hall;' m’ 
of R and C., Bertha Fisner; M. of F 
Gussie Getz; P. of T., Margaret Skinner; 
G. of O. T., Amelia Rhodes; P. C. of T 
Mae Margadant. 

REBEKAH LODGE—No. 
121, I. O. O. F. Meets first and third 


Tuesdays in I. O. O. F. hall. Mrs. Marie 
S- J- C}.; Mrs. Nannie 

Post N. G. ; Mrs. Margaret E. Horton, V. 
G.; Mr^ Ida R. Call, F. S.; Miss Mollie 
Frost, R. S.; Miss Zelma Smith, Treas¬ 
urer; Miss Katherine Weber, Chaplain. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FOR¬ 
ESTERS.—Court Crown of the Valley, 
No. 817. Meets every Monday, 7:30 p. m. 
Eagle’s Hall, Fair Oaks and Dayton Scs! 
Officers: Court Deputy, J. L. Simmons; 
Court Physicians, Dr. Swearingen, Dr. 
Laird, Dr. Royal; Chief Ranger, Wm. 
Marke; Past Chief Ranger, Geo. A. Dask- 
am; Vice Chief Ranger, A. B. Barnes; 
Recording Secretary, F. C. Robinson; 
Financial Secretary, S. P. Swearingen; 
Orator, H. Boorman; Treasurer, H M 
Stone; Organist, H. Dutton; Senior 
Woodward, H. Taylor; Junior Woodward, 
Harry Ramsey; Senior Beadle, A. G 
Croner; Junior Beadle, T. P. Adney 
Trustees, C. Shoebridge and R. Pegg; Fi¬ 
nance Committee, A. G. Croner and 
James Stewart. 


MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA. 
—Pasadena Camp, No. 7242. Meetings 
eve^ Monday night in Odd Fellows’ hall. 
Postoffice block. M. D. Price, Consul: 
F. W. Healy, Clerk. 


IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN— 
Tamassee Tribe 131, Pasadena, Califor- 
nm. Meets every Wednesday evening, K. 
of P. Hall. Officers: Sachem, J. M. 
Rouse; Senior Sagamore, Edward Haney; 
Junior Sagamore, Frank Weight; Prophet, 
Wilson Lee; Chief of Records, Clarence 
Kaighin; Keeper of Wampum, Thomas 
Lee. 


ORDER SONS OP ST. GEORGE—Alex¬ 
andra Lodge, No. 305. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays in Pythian Castle, 31% 
North Fair Oaks avenue. President, 
Ernest Shoebridge; Vice-President, J. 
Munns; Secretary, T. P. Adney; Treas¬ 
urer, H. J. Vatcher, Sr.; Messenger, E. R. 
Sanderson; Assistant Secretary, S. 
Walker; Assistant Messenger, J. Clark; 
Chaplain, C. Watkins; Inside Sentinel, 
Norman Dutton; Outside Sentinel, David 
Ward; Physician, Dr. Crance. 



RBSIDKNCE AND STORE OF H. J. PAINTER, 275 NORTH LAKE AVENUE 


THE FUTURE lUEAL STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE^= 

favored by public opinion 
will be founded upon 

STRICT INTEGRITY OF MANAGEMENT; 

. THE STRONGEST SECURITY; 

THE GREATEST SAVING ON MORTALITY; 

THE SMALLEST EXPENSE COST; 

THE LOWEST PREMIUM RATES, and 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF THE SURPLUS 
WITH THE INSURED. 

THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST GOMPANT 

OF PHILADELPHIA 

Since its incorporation in 1865 
has led all American companies in 
loyal adherence to these ideals. 

Your inquiry into its history and results 
is earnestly invited^by 

TEST & YARNALL 

402 L. A. Trust Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Home Phone 1258 

LEMUEL L. TEST GEORGE S. YARNALL 

604 N. Raymond Avenue 417 N. Los Robles Avenue 

Pasadena Pasadena 

Tel. Main 7702 



HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

If you are intending" to move to the* coast, or anywhere in 
the west, it will pay you to write to us for rates. We will 
save you money on all shipments made through us. 

WILL IT PAY TO SHIP GOODS SO FAR? 

There are no furniture factories on the coast. All the furni¬ 
ture you buy on the coast is made in the east, so you pay the 
freight just the same, and a profit on the freight besides. 

WILL WE TAKE PROPER CARE OF YOUR 

GOODS ? 

We guarantee to take better care of your goods when 
shipped through us, than could possibly be received if 
shipped in the ordinary manner. 

PROMPT SERVICE 

We can also forward your goods to all coast points in less 
time than if shipped in the regular way, as carload consign¬ 
ments always receive preferred attention. 


Trans=Continental Freight Co. 

3SS Dearborn Street, CHICAQO 

Agent, ORTH VAN AND STORAGE, Pasadena, Cal. 
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No. 294 Adella Ave., 7-rooni house, modern. Lot 65x200, price, if sold within 30 
days, $4,500. Apply to T. Earley, l70 E. Colorado St., Pasadena. 


Buy Pasadena Homes 
of M. E. WOOD CO. 
28 Years’ Residence in 
Pasadena—Office: 16 
South Raymond Ave, 


See Me 

before buying Pasadena 
property. I can shorn) 
you many good bargains 

L. E. WORRELL 

Rea.i Estate 

42 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 

For information about 
PASADEN A REAL ESTATE 

ask the man who knows. 

22 years resident. References, everybody. 


CHAS. E. MONFORT 

REAL ESTATE 

ROOM 1 SLAVIN block PASADENA, CAL. 


M. W. DAVIS C. H. YEARIAN 

NOTARY PUBLIC Home Phone 1001 

Home Phone 700 
Sunset, Black 252 

YEARIAN & DAVIS 

Real Estate, Loans, Fire Insurance, Rentals 
Home 240, Main 240 

9 N. Pair Oaks Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 



Phoncss, Home 25 J 
Main 251 

DON FERGUSON 

Real Estate, Fire Insurance 

87 N. Raymond Ave* Pasadena^ Cal* 


It will give us pleasure to answer any 
queries as to Pasadena property or in¬ 
vestments. We have a large list of 
homes and acreage. Write us. 

26 North Raymond Avenue 
Pasadena, Cal. 


CLARK & JEPSON 

REAL ESTATE, LOANS and INSURANCE 

soy ears' residencein Southern California 
Write us for information 

93 E. Colorado St. Pasadena 

Sunset Red 2931 * Home 289 

HENRY r. FULLER 

Real Estate, Insurance, Inljestments 
Vandevort Block, PASADENA, CAL. 


Gilman & Newman 

REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS 

1303 N. Fair Oaks NORTH Pasadena 

Phone Red 271 


FOR PROPERTY 

In beautiful North Pasadena 
and Altadena—the best part 
of city to live, 

See 7K. J. BECKBR 
1307 N. Fair Oaks Ave., PASADENA, CAL. 



The Wi^wiiin 

INDIAN CURIOS I 
AND ANTIQUES | 


61 N. Euclid Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 



Pasadena Ru^ Works 

and 


STEAM CARPET 


CLEANING CO. 


J. A. Osterdock 
W. M. Rideout 

Proprietors 


Phone Black 5432 


781 East Orange Grove Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


The Best of Help Furnished by 



Phones 1237 


E. Colorado St. PASADENA 

D. M. RENTON 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR 

Cayeful Estimates Given on all Work 

SHOP, 112 S. VERNON AVE. 

PHONE, HOME 613 PASADENA, CAL. 


PASADENA’S LATEST 


ENTERPRISE 


An entirely new fea^ture to the public of Pasadena. Years of careful 
and conscientious study enables us^ to prepare such Delicacies as 
are to be found in our store :: :: :: :: :: :: 

Peculiarly Tastefvil and Palatable 
Delicacies tbat are always on Hand 

Jellied Meats Glazed Roast Meats 
Cold Boiled Nam 

Salads and other delicious and tempting 
preparations. We bone and boil 
our own hams 

The highest degree of purity and cleanliness relieves the anxiety 
and worriment of unhealthful canned goods :: :: :: :: 

We respectfully request the inspection of our Kitchen, where the 
largest gas range on the Coast is installed. 

THE ACME DELICACY 

S. J. WETMON, Proprietor 

Graduate of the Epicurean College of Montreal 
PHONE, SUNSET 1503 

263 EAST COLORADO STREET, PASADENA 


J. C. MOULTON 


J. P. SMALL j W. C. Schneider 
James R. Black 


Both Phones 
Main 8 


We buy the Best of Materials 
Our Meals are Home-like . . . 

Cold Meats, Salads and Delicacies on sale at the Counter 

Cbe 6lenwood Safe 

Bakers of 

THE FAMOUS PHELPS BREAD 


155 E. COLORADO STREET 
Both Phones 253 


Posofleno, 


col. 


THE RAYMOND VILLA 

Pleasant rooms with board very near Public 
Library, Park and Car Lines. Write for Rates 
and Information. Phone, Home 1136 

J. W. PICKERING, Proprietor 
274 NORTH RAYMOND AVENUE 


THAT 

THAT GOOD 

GOOD 

STOVE 

COAL 

DISTILLATE 


EVERYTHING GOOD 
IN THE FUEL LINE 

SLAYDEN BROS. CO. 

SHT LAKE R. R. and COLORADO STREET 


Phones 344 PAiAOENA, tAL. 



SCHNEIDER & BLACK 

j Practical Horseshoers, Carriatre Makers and 
General Blacksmiths 
Rubber Tires a Specialty 
Shop No. 62 VV. Union St. Pasadena 

Phone Black 3882 Res. Phone Red 3775 


sJ. vJ. BUCKIUS 

Plumbing and Tinning 


GENRRAI* REPAIRING 


I Sewer connections made. Water Pipe and Gas 
Pipe put in. Rates reasonable 

36 N. Marengo Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 


E. C. CLKPP 


Stamping Original Designs Embroideries 

Orders in same a specialty 
EAYAL AND MEXICAN DRAWNWORK 
MRS. D. A. and H. L. DEXTER 
Room 5 Vandevort Block, South Raymond Ave. 
Home Phone 217 PASADENA, CAL. ' 



Poultry Supplies 
and Seeds 

Specialties: 
Lawn Seed, Bird Seed 

Phone, Home 478 

IT N. Broadway 

PasaOENa 
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SIERRA MADRK’S picturesque SITUATION 


Sierra Madre, the terminus of the 
most recent extension of the Pacific 
Electric Railway, is situate on the foot¬ 
hills of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
sixteen miles east of Los Angeles, and 
six miles east of Pasadena. 

'I'he Sierra Madre Tract of eleven 
hundred acres was laid out by the late 
N. C. Carter, for fruit growing purposes, 
more than twenty years 

It is now in the process of 


Climate 


Water Supply 


Suburban 

Homes 


transition to what it is nat¬ 
urally adapted for, an ideal 
place for suburban homes. 

This transition w^ould have taken 
place years ago, but for the need of 
easy and frecpient means of transporta¬ 
tion to neighboring towns and especially 
to Los Angeles. 

The completion of the 
electric Rail- 
Communication way’s, Sierra Madre ex,- 
tension, in direct commu¬ 
nication with Los Angeles without 
change of cars, now insures the rapid 
development of Sierra Madre as a place 
where professional and business men and 
others can make homes for their families 
in an exceptionally healthy and desirable 
locality with easy and frequent access to 
business centers. 

Residences in Sierra 

tered along the foothills, 
at elevations varying from 750 feet on 
Live Oak Avenue to 1250 feet on Pied¬ 
mont Avenue, commanding a magnifi¬ 
cent and extensive view of the San 
Gabriel Valley, Catalina Island and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The social life of Sierra 
Social Life ]\jadre is varied by meet¬ 
ings of the religious organizations, wo¬ 
men’s clubs and occasional dances, while 
at least once each year a Play or Opera 
is given at the Town Hall. Sierra 
Madre has made quite a reputation for 
good plays and operas, some of them be¬ 
ing not only acted, but written and com¬ 
posed by local talent. 

Newcomers may therefore expect to 
find agreeable and intelligent neighbors. 


Soil 


Churches and 
Library 


Public School 


Stores 


Hotels and 
Sanitarium 


and Wilson 
Trail 


The climate of Sierra Madre 


is at all times genial and in¬ 
vigorating. d'he air is pure and bracing: 
Severe frost is never experienced. The 
I'.eat of summer is tempered b^ the trade 
wind from the ocean during the dav and 
by the mountain breeze at night. 

An abundant supply of 


medical supervision and advice, can be 
accommodated at El Reposo, a recently 
established sanitarium close under the 
mountains north of Markham street, at 
an elevation of about 1250 feet, and com¬ 
manding a wide and extensive view of 
the surrounding country. 

The terminus of the 
The Terminus Pacific Electric line on 
Mountain Trail avenue is 
within easy walking dis¬ 
tance of the well-known and much-fre¬ 
quented Wilson Trail, the oldest and by 
far the most pleasant and picturesque 
route to Wilson Peak. 

1'here is long distance 
connection between Sierra 
Madre and the outside world by both 
the Home and the Sunset Telephone 
Companies. 

Eastern tourists and travel¬ 
ers coming direct to Sierra 
Madre, book to Santa Anita 
station, on the Santa Fe Railway, one 
mile south of the center of the town. 


Telephones 


Overland 

Railroad 


cool, pure mountain water 


is piped from tunnels in the Little Santa 
Anita Canyon. This supply is rein¬ 
forced by similar water filtered through 
natural water-bearing gravel beds and 
pumped from a well into a covered ce¬ 
ment reservoir for distribution by gravi¬ 
tation. 

The soil is largely composed of 
disintegrated granite and affords 
natural and rapid drainage, addinc’ 
largely to the healthfulness of the lo¬ 
cality and insuring roads almost entirelv 
free from mud immediately after the 
heaviest rainfall. 

The religious and intel¬ 
lectual wants of the peo¬ 
ple are provided for by an 
Episcopal church and a Congregational 
church and by a Public Library with 
over 2000 volumes of books and a free 
reading room. 

The Public SchQol af¬ 
fords educational facili¬ 
ties in the primary and grammar de¬ 
partments. Older pupils can have ready 
access, at reduced rates on the electric 
road, to the High School or Throop 
Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, or to 
similar institutions in Los Angeles. 

The wants of the inner and 
outer man are ministered to by 
two grocery stores, a shoe store, a cigar 
factory, a winery, an art publishing es¬ 
tablishment, and a hardware store. These 
are supplemented by the visits at regu¬ 
lar intervals of the butcher wagon, the 
ice wagon, the vegetable wagon and the 
fish wagon. 

Visitors and tourists can 



AEONC; SHADY ROADWAYS 


Residence Lots 


Real Estate 


The Route to 
Los Angeles 


find accommodation at the 
Hotel Sierra Madre. on 
Markham street, or at the Bartlett 
House on Highland avenue. Others 
seeking rest and recuperation, under 


The Villa 


Within the past few 


months many orchards 
and other tracts have changed hands 
and are being subdivided into residence 
lots of varying sizes and areas to suit 
all classes of intending purchasers. 
Streets are being graded, curbed and 
oiled, and water piped to the lots on 
these new subdivisions. 

As a matter of course 
the value of real estate has 
advanced since the construction of the 
electric road became a certainty, but 
prices,-for both acreage and lots, are still 
at moderate and reasonable figures, as 
it is the wish of residents and property 
owners to encourage new settlers. 

The scenic route from 


Madre Mountains and the Wilson Trail 
to the north, and the San Gabriel Val¬ 
ley and the Ocean to the east and south, 
the car passes through the business 
portion of the town, on Central Avenue', 
entering at its western boundary, on the 
well known Hastings’ Ranch, lying on 
the western extension of the same gently 
sloping mesa as Sierra Madre. and af¬ 
fording the traveler, as he passes across 
the Hastings Vineyard, an unexcelled 
view of the ocean and the surrounding 
country. 

Beyond the Hastings 
Ranch the line crosses the 
Villa Road about one mile south of the 
Sierra Madre Villa, the earliest and at 
one time almost the only hotel for tour¬ 
ists in Southern California. The Villa 
is now occupied as a Hospital for dis¬ 
eases of the nervous system. 

.. .. . From the Villa road the 

Drive route again runs through 

vineyards and orchards and 
after crossing the wash from the Preci¬ 
pice Canon on a substantial bridge, turns 
south and enters on an extension of the 
celebrated Huntington Drive, which, 
through the enterprise of adjacent prop¬ 
erty owners, has been graded and deeded 
to the County for a distance of over a 
mile north of Lamanda. 

New subdivision.s—suitable for resi¬ 
dential purposes—are already contem¬ 
plated on this extension of Huntington 
Drive. 

Before reaching Colo¬ 
rado Street, where a con¬ 
nection is made with Pas¬ 
adena by the Colorado Street line, and 
while still on the ITuntington Drive, the 
car stops for visitors to the Winery of 
the Sierra Madre Vintage Company, one 
of the show places for tourists, where 
they always meet with a courteous re¬ 
ception. 

Soon after crossing Col- 
/ nc^^AnnJinc orado Street at Lamanda 
and Monrovia ^he junction with the Pa¬ 
cific Electric Company’s 
main line to Los Angeles and Monrovia 
at San Marino is reached, and from 
thence the road follows the regular al¬ 
ready established route to the Pacific 
Electric depot at Sixth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles. 

The foregoing is intended as a plain, 
unembellished statement for the infor¬ 
mation and guidance of travelers and 
investors. The neighborhood described 
will bear and repay the investigation this 
description is intended to invite. 

With twelve cars per 
day running to and from 
Los Angeles, investors can 
verify the facts for them¬ 
selves. They are invited to do so. 


Junclion for 
Pasadena 


Twelve Cars 
Per Day 
Each Way 


Sierra Madre to Los An¬ 
geles by the Pacific Electric 
R'etilway will afford unmixed enjoyment 
to lovers of fine scenery. 

Leaving the terminus of 
Ranc^^^ the line at Mountain Trail 
Avenue with the Sierra 

































































































